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lextile World Analyst 


Federal Trade Commission’s report 


outstanding event of month 


Textile Activity Index: On the basis of incomplete statistics and conse- 
quently subject to further revision, TEXTILE WorLp’s index shows 1934 textile 
mill activity to have been approximately 15% below that of 1933, and about 
12% below that of the average year in the 1924-1931 period, roughly as- 


sumed as “‘normal.”’ 


to make up some of the ground lost during the strike. 


Sharp recovery in the last few months of the year helped 


When the paralyzing 


effect of the latter is taken into consideration, and when the better-than-normal 
showing of 1933 is recalled, the standing of 1934 in relation to the previous 
year does not seem at all bad . . . . Our opinion as to the outlook for 1935 
is unchanged; we look for at least a 10% increase in textile mill activity 


over 1934. 


VERSHADOWING all other finan- 

cial happenings or trends in the tex- 
tile industry during the last month was 
the release of the first part of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s report on the in- 
vestment and income status of the in- 
dustry. This report is abstracted on 
page 62 of this issue. 

The analysis of the report prepared by 
George A. Sloan, chairman of the Cotton 
Textile Code Authority is, in our 
opinion, of such importance that we are 
printing it, in part, below: 


“The cotton textile industry has wel- 
comed the study of the financial opera- 
tions of that industry by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

“There are certain outstanding features 
in this report: 

“1. It covers less than one-half of the 
operations of the cotton textile industry. 

“2. While no final conclusions can 
safely be drawn from figures based on 
less than one-half of the operations of 
the cotton textile industry, still the indi- 
cations from the commission’s report are 
that the industry is emerging under the 
recovery program from the long period 
of depression which has afflicted it. The 
only previous figures available are those 
derived from income tax returns from 
1926 to 1931, inclusive. The returns for 
that period of six years show that aggre- 
gate losses amounted to $77,478,000, and 
such information as is available for 1932 
indicated a further net loss of approxi- 

ately $60,000,000. 

“3. The Federal Trade Commission in 
ts report of earnings does not distin- 
cuish those earnings which were made 

s a result of inventory appreciation of 
‘tton and finished goods, as the result 

the period of rising raw material and 
nished goods prices, which set in with 

e beginning of the recovery program 

March, 1933. Inventory enhancement 
as bound to be important, for the rea- 

n that raw cotton underwent a rapid 

d substantial increase in value under 

crop restriction program. Even with 

e processing tax deducted, the value of 

v cotton increased between March 

| August, 1933, to the extent of 40%. 

is probably impossible to segregate 
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these profits resulting from the higher 
value of inventory that occurred in 1933. 
They should be regarded in a measure 
as a recoupment of inventory losses that 
occurred during previous periods of de- 
clining raw material and finished goods 
prices, 

“4. The losses which the half of the 
industry covered by the report sustained 
in the last period covered by the report, 
namely, July and August, 1934, are dis- 
turbing because during that period the 
effect of profit from rising inventories 
was substantially eliminated and the in- 
dustry had to rely for its profits, if any, 
on the difference between its actual 
operating costs at current prices and the 
current prices which it was able to ob- 
tain for its product, with the result that 
instead of a profit there was a loss so 
that the industry was unable even to 
earn interest on its borrowed capital. 
The Code Authority has deemed it of 
vital importance to bring the facts as to 
the condition of the industry up to date 
by securing the financial returns from it 
for the whole of the last six months of 
the year. This is deemed particularly 
important because the margin between 
raw material cost and selling price, out 
of which manufacturing costs have to 
be paid, has during this period narrowed 
to alarmingly close figures compared to 
the past. The Code Authoritv has 


therefore urged upon the Federal Trade 
Commission the desirability of complet- 
ing its studies for the last six months of 
the year during which the distorting 
figure of inventory appreciation has been 
substantially lessened or eliminated.” 

Prices during December, as reflected 
in TEXTILE Wor.p’s index numbers, 
held remarkably steady, with the excep- 
tion of raw silk, which showed a sharp 
increase and gained two points. In the 
cotton group the only changes were gains 
of one point each in raw cotton and 
gray cloth, while in the wool group tops 
alone lost a point. The showing is re- 
markable not alone for the slight changes 
from November to December, but also 
for the fact that price swings during the 
month of December were exceptionally 
small. For example, the low for spot 
cotton during the month was 12.65c. and 
the high 12.85c. 


Taste I. Carpgep Fasric Maram 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
Juke 1931.....5 5.3 July, 1934...... 15.5 
October, 1931.. 13.3 August, 1934.... 16.6 
January, 1932... 12.1 September, 1934 18.6 
July, 1992;..... 9.1 October, 1934. 17.4 
October, 1932... 12.6 November, 1934. 15.8 
January, 1933... 10.4 December, 1934 16.2 
April, 1933..... 11.4 Dee. 3.... 5.8 
July, 1933. 3) oe Dec. 12.... 16.2 
October, 1933... 19.1 De. t2.... 43 
January, 1934... 18.4 ree: 2. ... 16.5 
April, 1934..... 17.6 seme 2c «6S 
Tasue II. Carpep Yarn Margoin 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
SG FSS cc cs «68ND July, 1934. 14.7 
October, 1931... 12.7 August, 1934.... 15.3 
January, 1932... 10.9 September, 1934. 15.6 
ou, F994. ...5. 9.6 October, 1934 14.6 
October, 1932... 12.3 November, 1934. 13.5 
January, 1933... 10.2 December, 1934 3.5 
April, 1933..... 10.1 pee: 9.... . 13.35 
July, WSF8.66... Bee pes. t2..., %3.35 
October, 1933... 20.0 Dee. 19.... 3.6 
January, 1934... 18.3 nee. 26... %3.6 
April, 1934...... 15.9 Jan. 2. 13.4 


Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 


-————Cotton Index Numbers——— Wool Index Numbers— Silk Index 
Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw Silk 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1932, average... 51 76 73 1c0 78 97 115 128 34 
1933, _ “ 84 116 110 113 116 135 139 181 35 
Jam. 1994..... 124 151 139 144 153 180 181 222 32 
Feb. 1934..... 132 148 146 144 153 180 181 222 34 
Mar. 1934..... 132 149 145 142 152 178 180 209 31 
Apr. 1934..... 128 144 141 141 147 176 180 209 30 
May 1934..... 125 136 132 140 140 §166 170 §=209 27 
June 1934..... 132 136 132 140 138 160 169 209 26 
July 1934..... 135 148 136 140 138 159 161 209 25 
Aug. 1934..... 141 150 136 140 130 150 160 209 25 
Sept. 1934.. 138 148 149 144 127 145 155 190 24 
Oot. 1934....... 133 141 143 140 125 140 154 188 26 
Nov. 1934..... 134 136 138 140 124 137 154 190 27 
Dec. 1934... .. 135 136 139 140 124 136 154 190 29 
Note: All cotton indices since Aug. |, 1933, include processing tax 
(89) 89 








THIS DEPARTMENT— 


offers a new subject for discussion 
every other month and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced in 
previous issues. It alternates with 
the “Kinks and Wrinkles’ depart- 
ment. Subject opened in October 1s 
closed and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page. Over- 
seers and others are invited to discuss 
the subject presented this month 
under heading “Superintendent Chase 
Arrives Late,’ and other questions 
brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be 
paid for without regard to length. 
Brevity is desirable. 


About Inspecting Machinery 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Our experience has indicated that, with 
a few exceptions, the overseer of each 
depzrtment should be responsible for the 
machinery in his department. These ex- 
ceptions we shall speak of later. It is not 
necessary for the overseer to make regular 
inspections of his machinery as he is usu- 
ally in such close contact with his work that 
any machine in need of repair or other 
service is immediately called to his atten- 
tion. As a rule, before a machine breaks 
down it commences to show symptoms of 
not functioning properly. These symptoms 
can be compared to those experienced by 
an individual before being taken with a 
siege of sickness. The overseer’s attention 
is called to these symptoms and he fore- 
stalls a break-down by giving immediate 
attention to the machine. The overseer is 
not permitted to call on the mechanical 
department, unless the nature of the repair 
work requires use of special machinery in 
the repair department. Sometimes, in ex- 
ceptional cases where the overseer or his 
repair men are capable of handling machin- 
ery in the machine shop, they are given 
permission by the master mechanic to use 
these machines. The principle involved is 
for no department to call upon the mechani- 
cal department for assistance unless the 
repair job is beyond its ability, or the de- 
partment is not equipped with tools for 
doing a particular job. The overseer, being 
a specialist in his line of work, is naturally 
the logical man to assume responsibility for 
the repair work in his own department 
[he master mechanic usually has very little 
knowledge of departmental machinery, 
while the calling in of outside experts 
usually involves considerable expense. 

The mechanical department is responsible 
for all electric motors, which are inspected 
every two weeks; the compensators being 
inspected every six months. This depart- 
ment is also responsible for all auxiliary 
machinery, such as boilers and pumps; the 
boilers being inspected monthly. The 
mechanical department also has charge of 
all main shafting and main driving belts: 


90 = (90) 
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SUPERINTENDENT CHASE 


HE door of the overseers’ meeting-room burst open and 
Superintendent Chase hurried in, grinning broadly. 

“Here I’ve been telling you all how important it is that every- 
one arrive on time for these meetings so that there won’t be any 
delay in getting going,” he remarked, “and then I turn up five 
minutes late myself. I couldn’t help it this time, of course.” 

“Oh, of course.” Bill interrupted with a smile. 

“Score one for Bill,’ Chase laughed, “but, seriously, while I was 
rushing over I began to think about this punctuality stuff. I’m 
not going into a long sermon about how fine it is to be on time, 
and all that sort of stuff, but it seems to me that anyone who has 
to boss a number of people expects one standard of punctuality 
from those under him and then isn’t particularly careful about keep- 
ing his part of the bargain. Do you get what I’m driving at?” 

“T see what you mean,” Pete spoke up. “Suppose that a boss 
dyer tells an operative that he wants to see a sample of a certain 
lot at 11 a.m., sharp. Then when eleven comes the dyer is busy 
with something else and doesn’t get around to looking at the sam- 
ple for five or ten minutes. And still the boss dyer would raise 
the roof if the operative weren’t there right on the dot.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Bill broke in. “I’m the boss in my room 
and when I tell an operative to bring me a bobbin for sizing at a 
certain time, or whatever it happens to be, I want that operative 
there right on the dot so I won’t waste any time waiting. How- 
ever, it often happens that I am doing something else at that par- 


& 


the main shafting being inspected weekly 
while the main driving belts are under con- 
stant supervision and any repairs needed 
are taken care of at the first opportunity, 
usually after working hours. 

The methods as outlined above give very 
good results in practice, and tend toward 
better cooperation between the mechanical 
and the manufacturing departments. Such 
a system also reduces to a minimum the 
labor cost of repair work. 

ALBERT BREND, 
Gen. Mer. Wakefield Textile Co. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

“Old Man” Johnston usually knows what 
he is going to find before he comes around. 
He knows each overseer, and the way that 
overseer handles his department. He may 
have made many a suggestion that the 
overseer has ducked. As Joe says, a man 
who spends his time around the machines 
knows what it is all about, but there are 
plenty of cases where a scientific man will 
not find wear and lost motion. Johnston, 
in his check-up, can see and recommend 
things that sometimes get by the busy 
overseer. 

In this day of “make production,” many 





repairs are put off until some other time 
and the result is more costly repair parts 
later and more labor-hours used. I say, 
use Johnston, with the overseers cooper- 
ating, and take care of conditions as they 
arise. In this way you will have less work, 
better running machines and more produc- 
tion. NORMAN SIMPSON. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I heartily agree with Joe, and wo.ld even 
go one farther and say that it is not only 
a part of an overseer’s job to look after 
his machinery, but also his bounden duty 
to give a “continuous” inspection. 

What can a man see who comes into the 
room of a large mill for an hour or two— 
or even for a week—compared with the 
overseer who is there every day, hour and 
minute? Any overseer worthy of the title 
knows every machine intimately and just 
what is required to keep each in Al condi- 
tion. 

The chief reason for machines getting 
into a dilapidated state is that the overseer 
can’t get the parts or repairs when he 
requests them. And, then, some day, they 
get in such a condition that it is thought 
advisable to have some outside expert in- 
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ARRIVES LATE 


ticular moment and want to get 
it cleaned up. It doesn’t make 
much difference if the operative 
waits around a bit, since his or 
her time isn’t worth as much as 
mine. I suppose that Pete would 





want me to get down on my knees and apologize to the operative 


if | were a few minutes late.” 


‘“That’s a picture I’d hate to miss,” Pete came back, “but you 


aren't so far wrong at that. 


If you get careless about being on 


time, merely because the other party works for you, you're going 


to have a sweet time in keeping your operatives punctual. 


They'll 


soon begin to think that they can fool around and be a bit late 


because you won't be there on time anyway. 


Further, although 


you may not think that it makes much difference if an operative 
waits around for ten minutes, it often happens that some machi 1- 
ery is stopped, waiting word from you, and that means lost pro- 


duction. 


“T think an overseer should be very careful to be on time 
in all such cases, and, where this is impossible occasionally, he 
should offer some explanation to the operative so that the latter 
will know that it isn’t just plain carelessness.” 


@ Do you believe that the average overseer often forgets to be 
punctual when dealing with his operatives? 








spect the machinery. Is it any wonder that 
these so-called experts find plenty that is 
wrong ? A. COooPER. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Any master mechanic worthy of the name 
has had sufficient education, training and 
experience to handle all the usual repairs 
and adjustments of equipment under his 
supervision. In other words, he is fully 
qualified to maintain the property at its 
maximum efficiency. Only in the case of 
major breakdowns will he call for help, 
and then only because his small force and 
limited equipment are so overloaded that 
the loss in production will more than off- 
set the cost of hiring additional experi- 
enced help to expedite repairs. 

Just how often each piece of equipment 
should be inspected is best decided by ex- 
perience. Age, location, speed, etc., all 
have a part in determining how often and 
how thorough an inspection is required. 

By no means should outside help be 
called in to make periodic inspections unless 
the local force is incompetent; and if this 
is so they should be removed. An outside 
inspecting group is not only expensive, but 
also antagonizes the regular force. Fur- 
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ther, the outsiders usually play safe by 
calling for more repairs and replacements 
than actually warranted. 

The real answer to this problem is to hire 
a competent mechanic at a decent salary 
and then hold him responsible. 2: ES: 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

There is much to be said for both sides 
of this problem—the employing of the reg- 
ular mechanic to check the machinery and 
the outside engineer to do the job. And, 
when there is much to be said for both sides 
of a problem, the best solution is a combi- 
nation of the two. In that way, one can 
get the good points of both. 

In this particular cases, the use of both 
the outside engineer and “Old Man” John- 
ston is an admirable solution. It would be 
very similar to the arrangement which we 
have in our own plant. 

Every two weeks the machinery is 
checked by the firm mechanic. If there is 
anything wrong, he fixes it. Otherwise, he 
takes care of the oiling and similar tech- 
nical operations. Of course, if any emer- 
gency should arise when the mechanic is 
needed, he is always summoned. 

Similarly, at the end of every two months, 


SUMMARY 


INSPECTING MACHINERY — 
The majority of the replies placed the 
initial responsibility for inspecting 
machinery, and making recommenda- 
tions for its repair, on the shoulders 
of the overseer, with, however, a con- 
siderable amount of dependence 
placed on the mechanical department 
to check over points that the overseer 
might have overlooked. Here, as in 
many other controversial questions, 
the answer lies in cooperation, al- 
though a numler of letters believed 
that either the overseer or the master 
mechanic should be absolutely respon- 
sible. Few contributors favored call- 
ing in outside assistance and, in such 
cases, cooperation was again stressed. 


an outside engineer is called in. He goes 
over all the machinery, giving it all a com- 
plete checking and over-hauling. His check- 
up often reveals hidden weaknesses because 
he employs more instruments than does our 
mechanic, and because he isn’t as familiar 
with the machinery in our plant. 

The last is an important factor, for the 
mechanic who is thoroughly familiar with 
our machinery—and it would apply to any- 
one in a similar position—takes certain 
things for granted. 

So, what it amounts to is this: the reg- 
ular mechanic is an insurance against 
breakage and trouble in the machinery at 
present—and the outside engineer insures 
our Future! W. H. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

My idea on the subject of inspecting 
machinery is to have the overseer keep in 
touch with things, and to find out, in-so-far 
as he can, just what is wrong. Then | 
would have the master mechanic check up 
every so often. The master mechanic 
naturally knows more about machinery than 
the overseer and often he can detect faults 
that the overseer might miss, particularly 
since the overseer, or his operative, usually 
doesn’t notice mechanical faults until they 
make a noise or produce bad work. 

It might be advisable to have outside 
experts come in once or twice a year to 
see that everything has been running right, 
but you have to be very careful about such 
visits. Anyone called in to inspect machin- 
ery is inclined to think that he hasn’t done 
a real job unless he turns up a lot of cases 
where repairs or replacements must be 
made. Often these are border-line cases 
where it is not economical to make repairs 
until the condition becomes worse. In 
addition, it is a slap in the face for the 
local force. My opinion is that outside 
experts should only be called in to handle 
intricate jobs, or if, for one reason or 
another, things are not going right. In the 
latter case there is something wrong with 
either the system or the men in the plant, 
and the solution in either case is obvious. 


A. J. 
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Trouble with Pick-wheel 
Take-up 


Technical Editor: 
We are having a lot of trouble with 


the pick-wheel take-up on some of 
our 52-in. Crompton & Knowles 2x1 
box looms The trouble seems to be 


in the pick. When we put a 64 pick- 
wheel on the loom, the take-up is 66 
picks to an inch. We have tried a 76 
pick-wheel and the take-up is 78 
picks to an inch. 

We use French lever weights to 
keep the warps tight. Do you think 
this would have anything to do with 
the pick? We have also applied new 
sandpaper on top of the old, and still 


get the same results. Will you please 

advise some remedy for this trouble. 

(8178) 

Your trouble is not the result of any 
defect in the loom; it is merely a mat- 


ter of misunderstanding. First of all, a 
64 pick-wheel will give a cloth count ot 


66 picks \ 76 pick-wheel will give a 
count slightly better than 78 picks; and 
the higher the pick-wheel count, the 
yreater the increase will be. As long 


motion is functioning 
the lever weights will not have 
any effect on the count, unless there is 
due to some reason other than 
the pick-wheel. 

In an ordinary count, new paper over 
the old hardly changes the results. How- 
ever, il paper 
ten or more) are overlapped to increase 
the circumference of the take-up roll, one 
will obtain fewer picks in the cloth. If 
you manufacture your own cloth, a good 
remedy is to use a heavy thickness of 
rubber to cover the sand roller. 
several methods followed 
for obtaining the number of picks de- 
For instance, if a 56-pick cloth 
is. desired, use a 55-tooth pick-wheel. 
he sand roller could also be equipped 
with new end gears having three teeth 
less than usual, which would control the 


as the pick-wheel 


properly, 


1 = 
a warre 


several sheets of 


(say 


There are 


™ ] 
sired 


take-up for the differences mentioned 
above The quickest change is made, 
however, by using pick-wheels having 
from one to three teeth less than the 
ount desired. 
v 
Novelty-Yarn Contraction 
Technical Editor: 
Will you be kind enough to give 


us a rule for figuring bourette yarns; 


i.e., to find the amount of each yarn 
used in the twist We are making a 


bourette of 20-cut or 34-run core and 


are bouretting a 23/1 silk on it. We, 
of course, can calculate the folded 
counts of this yarn, but should like 
1 rule whereby the contraction of 


both 


uring costs, etc, 


yarns can be estimated for fig- 


(S158) 


To determine the relative amounts ot 
the component yarns in a given amount 


of any novelty yarn, the first requisite 
is to convert the numbers of the com- 
ponent yarns to the same numbering 
system It is convenient to number 


them on a basis of so many yards to the 


pound. for example, suppose a novelty 
yarn which sizes 1,500 vd. per pound, 
contains thread of silk and 
wool, and it 1s known that the size of 
the silk thread is 30,000 yd. per pound. 
We place 9 in. of the novelty yarn in a 
twist counter and untwist it until the 
silk thread can be removed. This thread, 


one one ot 
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we find, measures 10 in. It is evident, 
then, that for each 1,500 yd. (or 1 Ib.) 
of novelty varn there ts 1,500 vd. of silk 
plus the amount of contraction, which 
in this case 1s 1/9 or 11%. Since 11% 
of 1,500 is 165, 1 Ib. of novelty yarn 
contains 1,500 + 165, or 1,665 yd. of 
silk. As 30,000 vd. of the silk thread 
weighs 1 lb., 1,665 vd. weighs 1,665 

30,000 or 0.0555 Ib. Therefore 1 lb. of 
the novelty 0.0555 Ib. of 


silk. 


yarn contains 


v 
Cellophane Warp 


Technical Editor: 

Inclosed is a small sample of a 
Cellophane novelty Upon examina- 
tion of this Cellophane, you will find 
that it lies very flat warpways. We 
should appreciate it if you would 
advise us whether there is some spe- 
cial handling in warping, or some 
mechanical device or method in 
weaving, which is responsible for the 
Cellophane lying so flat in the cloth. 
(S160) 


After the Cellophane is slit 
quired size (the finest ribbons now being 
produced commercially are 1/64. in. 
wide), it is wound on spools in a hori- 
zontal position. These spools are placed 
horizontally in the warper creel and un- 
wound with the spools revolving, rather 
than delivering the Cellophane over end. 


to the re- 


Delivery over end would put 23 to 3 

turns of twist in the ribbon or varn. 
When the warp is put in the loom, 

some twist will be noticed in the first 


yard or two, but this will usually flatten 
out as the warp is straightened. As a 
rule, the warp will weave flat throughout 
its length, although occasionally the ends 
will stand on their edges, in which case, 
however, they will flatten out in the 
finishing. : 

The dents per inch in the reed must 
be wide enough to allow the ends free 
movement. If a Cellophane 1/32 in. in 
width, for example, is being woven, the 
dents per inch should be no more than 
30. No special machinery is required 
for handling the Cellophane. 


Vv 
Streaks in Hosiery 


Editor : 
will 


Technical 
Inclosed 


you find two of our 
full-fashioned silk stockings. You 
will note that these have a series of 
horizontal streaks in the boot. One 


of these stockings has been stripped, 


but the streaks are still there. We 
also find a number of these in the 
gray. Will you kindly give us your 


opinion as to the cause of this defect, 
and how to overcome it. Our throw- 
ster is of the opinion that it is some- 
thing we get on the stocking in our 
mill. We disagree with him. (8125) 


Our first impression after examining the 
samples was that the stripes were either 


iron rust or mildew. Accordingly, the 
stripped stocking was first treated with 
oxalic acid to remove any iron. stain 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


which might be present. No change was 
made by this procedure. Next a mild and 
short bleaching treatment was given with 
peroxide. The streaks immediately and 
completely disappeared, convincing us that 
streaks were caused by mildew. 

In both stockings, dyed and stripped, we 
notice a knot in the silk immediately fol- 
lowing stripes, indicating a change of silk. 
This leads us to suggest that silk causing 
the trouble had been left in wet state too 
long, either in the conditioning room or on 
the machine. The condition of the stripe 
indicates that mildew had formed only in 
a small area on the outside of cone in one 
spot where it might have been placed 
against another cone. We feel that the 
importance of preventing mildew on silk is 
too well known to the hosiery trade gener- 
ally to warrant any further suggestions 
along the line of its prevention and control. 

We are returning samples in question, 
showing that the streaks have been re- 
moved from the stripped stocking by a mild 
bleach. We suggest that this stocking be 


redyed just as an experiment. We be 
lieve that it will be found that streaks 
will reappear, as it is known that mildew 


produces a strong resist for practically all 
dyes. 


Vv 
Napping Knit Goods 


Technical 
We are 


Editor: 

making tubular’ knitted 
cloth 14 in. wide, using about 10 in. 
of plain stitch and about the same 
amount of tuck stitch alternately. 
This gives a narrow and wide effect 
to the fabric. In running this fabric 
over the napping machine, we invari- 
ably get a streak which is not fleeced 
through the tuck stitch. This is due 
to the little fold that comes in the 
tuck, which is wider than the plain. 
We shall appreciate any suggestions 
for getting a smooth fleece on this 
cloth. We have experimented some 
with a brushing machine, but the 
one we used seemed to leave loose 
bunches of cotton on the _ fabric. 
These bunches are objectionable, as 
they spoil the appearance and come 
off on whatever touches them. (8166) 


We believe that the following sugges- 
tions will aid you in overcoming this 
difficulty: 

1. Run the cloth through the napping 
machine, under tension, so as to flatten it 


out against the rollers. 
2. Run the cloth over small rolls or, if 
possible, over a straight-edge similar to 


the arrangement in a shearing machine. 
Vv 
Uneven Seam in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 
Inclosed you will find 
of 6-thread, 42-gage, narrow bar 
(372 needles). We are encounter- 
ing some trouble with our seaming 
in the welt, as you will notice the 
seam is uneven and wavy and does 
not lie straight when boarded. 
Our opinion is that the welt is be- 
ing stretched too much by the 
seamer in seaming of the welt, or 
that welt is too loosely knitted and 
this stretching cannot be avoided. 
We have this trouble only on this 
line. The seams in our chiffons 
with silk welts and heavier cotton 


one hose 


welts lie perfectly straight when 
boarded. These hose have 70/2 
mercerized yarn in welt. Any in- 
formation you can give us will be 


appreciated. (8086) 


It is our opinion that the uneven and dis- 
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torted welt seam is caused by the seamer 
stretching the selvage. This in turn causes 
the selvage edge to roll up, and the feed roll 
on the machine gets too much bite. In the 
sample as much as six needle wales are cov- 
ered by the chainstitch. The overloaded 


chainstitch is too large and inelastic. The 
selvage edge is stretched out of shape 
before it reaches the needle and is then 


sewed in this distorted shape with an over- 
loaded chainstitch which cannot be adjusted. 

The seamer operative is not altogether 
responsible for this condition. The 70/2 
mercerized yarn used in the welt is rather 
fine to fill the gage of the inachine and pro- 
duce a firm fabric without making the welt 
too tight. This produces a fabric which is 
hard to seam at its best. In this sample the 
welt was knit on a crooked head, one edge 
of the hem is much looser than the other, 
and the seamer was forced to pull the tight 
edge harder to make it match the loose 
edge. This defect will always produce an 
uneven and wavy seam such as represented 
by the sample. This defect must be cor- 
rected on the knitting machine. 


¥ 


Unevenness in Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing herewith a piece 
of navy blue, knit, rib-stitch fabric 
on which we would like to have your 
advice and comments. Our customer 
for whom we dyed the yarn used in 
this fabric calls our attention to the 
unevenness through the fabric run- 
ning circular with the cloth or knit- 
ting. He seems to be of the opinion 
that the uneven places, apparent 
throughout and about 3 in. apart, are 
due to unevenness in dyeing. On the 
other hand, it appears to us that the 
variation present is not brought 
about by unevenness in dyeing, but 
by unevenness or variation of density 
in the cloth itself brought about 
either by unnevenness in the yarn or 
by unevenness in knitting. (8123) 


Examination of this fabric for even- 
ness of stitch shows that all feeds are 
even. The dyeing also seems to be uni- 
form as to shade. However, the twist 
of the yarn is not at all uniform, some 
places having a much higher twist than 
others. This unevenness of twist is un- 
doubtedly responsible for the streaky ap- 
pearance of the fabric and must be over- 
come if you are to obtain an even fabric 
free from streaks. 


Vv 
Frieze Mottled 


Technical Editor: 

We shall appreciate your opinion 
as to why the inclosed sample of 
frieze has a mottled or moiré effect. 
We believe that it might be caused 
by too much twist in the yarn. The 
construction of this is 50-50 cotton 
and mohair twisted yarn. (8184) 


The 50-50 mohair and cotton yarn 
does not take the dye evenly. The cot- 
ton develops a darker appearance than 
the mohair. Under a magnifying glass 
white spots that have not taken the dye 
may be seen, and these are responsible 
for the mottled or moiré effect. 

A great quantity of loose fiber ends 
projects from the surface of the looped 
pile yarn. This condition is found to 
the least extent in yarns made by the 
multiple-drawing system and to. the 
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greatest extent in yarns made by the 
condensing or woolen system. ‘This 
looped pile yarn should be made on the 
worsted system. 

The fibrous surface of such yarns can 
be improved by gassing. Yarns that 
are gassed develop a slight brown shade, 
and the ends of the fibers are discolored, 
but this condition is not important if 
the yarns have been previously dyed a 


dark color or are to be scoured and 
dyed later. 
In the accompanying diagrams the 


weave is shown for two pieces to be woven 





at one time, but most of the mills which 
use plush looms for these fabrics weave 
only one piece. The wire that is in the 
reed dent does not actually make the loop 
—it is the extra pick that lies on the 
ground and backing threads, the wire giv- 
ing the height of the pile loops. 


Vv 
Waterproofing Pile Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

We are looking for information as 
to the equipment used in the finish- 
ing of velvets and plushes which we 
have waterproofed. After our treat- 
ment of the goods, the fabric is wet 
and the pile quite flat. It is our de- 
sire to restore the pile to its condition 
before further treatment. We shall 
be very glad to receive any sugges- 
tions you can offer. (8168) 


Velvets and plushes are usually taken 
to the finishing machine in the wet state. 
The pile is lying flat as you mentioned. 
This, however, should not be a _ hin- 
drance, since the cloth is given one or 
two treatments in aqueous solutions in 
ordinary methods of finishing. After 
passing the goods through the finishing 
solutions, the pile is raised by brush 
card and a bladed beater. 

In waterproofing the cloth, it can be 
passed through water, then through a 
mangle, and finally over a vacuum ex- 
tractor before entering the waterproof- 
ing solution. After the goods have been 
waterproofed, the subsequent treatments 
depend upon the particular type of fab- 
ric. Plushes are brushed, dried, and 
sheared. Velvets are generally brushed, 


dried, steam-carded, sheared, and then 
stretched to width. 

It will take some experimenting to 
treat waterproofed pile fabrics correctly 
to prevent any precipitation of the emul- 
sion. The waterproofing machine, dry- 
ing unit, shearing machine, and stretch- 
ing machine employed are the standard 
type. For waterproofing pile fabrics, 
many of the emulsions employed with 
plain fabrics are not satisfactory, and it 


is sometimes necessary to use a differ- 


ent preparation than the ones with 
which most finishers are familiar. 
¥ 


W eaving Fastener Tape 


Technical Editor: 

We should like to know whether 
fastener tape can be woven straight 
in the loom, or whether it is straight- 
ened in the finish. (8143) 


Fastener tape is usually woven 
straight at the loom. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the customer specifies an inside 
curve; that is, a curve with the bead on 
the short side, and then the tape is 
woven accordingly. The reason for hav- 
ing the bead side short is to overcome 
the tendency of some units to elongate 
the bead side when they are placed on 
the tape. 


vvvvvvvvvvvvvvVvvVvVvVvYV 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Rayon Knots 


Technical Editor: 
The gold cover of the September issue 
was attractive; but I found, after scan- 


ning the copy, that my dark blue 
trousers had acquired a plate. May Il 
suggest that a cover of transparent 


cellulose would be in keeping with a 
rayon number and protect the wearer 
of pants from the gold powder. 

I was very much interested in the 
history of rayon. You may be inter- 
ested to know that we could not use 
rayon at first in the knitting industry 
because the knots on the sides of the 
cones caused innumerable press-offs. I 
tried every mechanical device I could 
think of to overcome the difficulty with- 
out success. . 

I have among my relics the following 
statement: “Method of Winding Vis- 
cose and Silk, March 26, 1913. The pur- 
pose of the method is to overcome all 
press-offs in knitting which are caused 
by the yarn catching on knots when they 
appear on the sides of the cones ofr 
tubes. It is possible to overcome all 
the loss by having the winders put their 
knots, after they tie them, on the top 
end of the package already wound. In- 
ventor: Walter Aiken Simond. Wit- 
nesses: Richard W. Sulloway, Harry F. 
Davis.” 

Thus one more good thing was started 
at Sulloway Mills. 

WALTER A, SIMOND 
Franklin, N. H. 

Mr. Simond was also the inventor of 
the Franklin dye tube in 1906, as ex- 
plained in the article “A Bedspring Plus 
an Idea,” TExtTILE Wortp, Jan. 17, 1931.— 
Editor. 
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Fig. 3 


Three Warp-Knitting 
Machines 


The development of three new 
warp-knitting machines by Emil 
Wirth of Germany is announced 
by the company’s sales repre- 
sentative for the British Empire 
and America, Textile & Rights 
Co., Ltd., Byron House, No. 7 
St. James St., London SWI, 
England. All are notable es- 
pecially for high production. 
One is a radically improved 
milanese machine, another is a 
milanese machine with two 
needle bars for knitting double 
fabric, and the third is a tricot 
machine. 

The first innovation 
one notices when 
single milanese 


which 
observing the 
machine is the 
fact that the warp beams are 
located above, rather than be- 
low, the needles. This arrange- 
ment, which is shown in Fig. 1, 
makes the knitting mechanism 
more accessible and renders 
fraying of the yarns less likely. 
In addition it is said to simplify 


the work of the operator. The 
needles are of the spring-beard 
type cast three per lead. Rab- 
beting grooves in the leads in- 
sure accurate alignment when 
needles are replaced. The 


needles are vertical, rather than 
horizontal as in previous models. 

Yarns are transferred from 
the back to the front (and vice 
versa) six at a time, making 
a slight mark along the selvage 


which should not be objection- 
ible to the cutter-up. Better 
ontrol is given the yarns by 


the use of guides in place of the 
points. The pattern control, 
which is declared to be versatile 


ind easily changed, is located 
at the center of the machine to 
reduce vibration at the high 
speed—200 courses per minute 
on a 120-Saxon-inch machine, 


as compared with 70 courses on 
previous models. Skilled labor 
is not essential, it is reported, 
ind three machines instead of 
one can be assigned to an oper 


ator. A machine having 28 
needles per inch will knit 90s 
cotton, 45-denier rayon, etc., and 


Sages as 


fine as 30/32 needles 


per inch are offered It can be 
onverted to a tricot machine. 

The other milanese machine 
(Fig. 2) is provided with two 
needle bars inclined toward 
each other This will make a 
double or duplex fabric which 
will hold together without an 
adhesive In other respects the 
doublk chine resembles the 
new single nodel 

The tricot machine (Fig. 3) 
will produce locknit von fab 
rics, for example it 300 courses 
per minute Features of the 
l echanisn include mechanical 
turning-off and take-up, worn 
gear drive imple patternit 


i 
I 
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disks, simple 
graduated 
full 


sec- 


gear with 
tensioning device, 
starting from 50% of 
speed, accommodation for 
tional warp beams, and suitabil- 
ity for wool, cotton, silk, or 
rayon knitted separately or in 
combination. 


reserve 


Spindle-less 
Redraw Machine 


Development of what is said 
to be the first spindle-less re- 
draw frame to be placed on the 


market has just been announced 
by Fletcher Works, Second & 
Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia. 
Among the advantages cited for 


this machine, which is known 
as the Speedex, are that it can 
be operated at much _ higher 


speeds than previous models, 
permits either over-end or side 
delivery, eliminates jumping or 
wabbling of bobbins, enables 
saving of time in changing of 
bobbins, and reduces redrawing 
costs. Other features of the 
machine include Fletcher Unit 
Control (drive motion, gears, 
cams, motor, ete.) located at 
one end of machine; four oper- 





ating speeds; oil-retaining bear- 
ings throughout; silent, positive 
traverse motion; adjustable ten- 
sion designed to assure uniform 
filling of bobbin; easy change 
of wind effected by changing 


only one gear; height of ma- 
chine such that it permits tire- 
less, efficient operation. 


Solid-W heel 
Card Grinder 


In an effort to eliminate side 
grinding or kneeing over of card 
wire, B. S. Roy & Son Co., Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., has developed 
a cotton card grinder with a 
solid vitrified wheel. Manufac- 
turers assert that tests have 
shown the wheel to wear only 
1/1000 in. per 25 hr. of grind- 


ing. They state also that, with 
an occasional brushing and 
cleaning, the wheel will cut like 


new until completely worn out. 





The hub is 


lessen 


designed to 
wear, Save time 


solid 
internal 
required to replace emery fillets, 


and eliminate possible damage 
to ecard wire by loose fillets. 
The solid wheel may be fitted 


on practically any type of card 
grinder. <A truing device, con- 
sisting of a rigid stand equipped 
with an adjustable diamond 
point, and mounted on a travers- 
ing table, is available. 


Twister Spool 


A twister spool, consisting of 
laminated fiber-base heads 
(which are designed not to split, 
splinter, or become rough), hard 
rock maple barrel, and dogwood 
bushings, has been placed on 
the market by H. & P. Spool & 
sobbin Lawrence, Mass. 
The spool is interchangeable 
with wooden twister spools for 
cotton, rayon and worsted. Ad- 
vantages claimed include smooth 
running qualities at high speeds, 


production of uniform yarns, 
elimination of excessive tension, 
reduction of broken ends and 


spindle wear, and long life. 
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V ariable-S peed 
Spinning and Twisting 


New developments in variable- 
speed drives for spinning and 
twister frames are announced 
by Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 


Ind. The drive is built in two 
models: (1) for’ frames driven 
by individual motor, and (2) 


for frames (two or four) driven 


by belt from overhead motor 
or line shaft. The mechanism 
is operated by means of a V- 


belt running between cone-faced 
disks or sheaves which are lat- 
erally adjustable on their shafts. 
As the distance varies, the V-belt 
diameter varies, which changes 


the speed in accordance with 
the are of contact against the 
disks. 


The drive consists of the fol- 


lowing elements: a compact 
base, which may be mounted 
on the frame; a countershaft, 


operated at constant speed, on 
which is mounted a_ sheave 
pulley of adjustable diameter ; 


a second adjustable sheave pul- 
cylinder 


ley mounted on the 





the frame; manual or 
automatic (hydraulic for wool- 
en or worsted) speed-changing 
mechanism; V-belt to transmit 
power from countershaft to 
variable-speed cylinder shaft. 

Advantages claimed for the 
drive include even yarn tension 
and twist, higher breaking 
strength, uniform yarn _s size, 
greater elasticity of yarn, in- 
creased production, and quick 
adjustment of speeds when yarn 
size is changed. 


shaft of 


Motorized Label Paster 


An improved motorized Stik- 
fast label paster for volume 
work is announced by Diagraph 


Stencil Machine Corp., 2915 
Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. The 


machine, powered with a stand- 
ard motor, has a body made of 
heavy casting finished in durable 
enamel. Fittings are burnished 


brass or steel and the adhesive 
applicator is either the disk or 
solid roller type. Adhesive res- 
ervoir holds from 4 to 1% pints 
liquid mucilage. Production ca- 
pacity is said to be 150 to 250 
labels per hour. 


Continuous Emulsifier 


Mixing Equipment 
Rochester, N. Y 
the Lightnin 


Co., Inc. 
Y., is now offering 
continuous mixing 
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and emulsifying unit in sizes to 


deliver practically any desired 
number of gallons of finished’ 
product per minute. The ma- 
chine consists of an arrange- 
ment of vertical and circular 
baffles, which, in combination 


with high-speed, saw-tooth edge, 
perforated propellers, drives the 
moving fluid in ringlike motions 
designed to cut it to pieces and 
produce a smooth emulsion. A 


feature is the absence of fric- 
tional members and_e grinding 


surfaces. 


Doctor-Blade Grinder 


Samuel C. Rogers & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has developed a 
new doctor-blade grinder, which 


includes a bed and knife table, 
reversing grinding wheel, feed, 
water attachment for cooling 
while cutting, and other fea- 
tures designed to insure speed 
and accuracy in grinding and 
quick loading or setting up 
shears. 

The bed consists of heavy 
machined longitudinal sections 


with V-bearing ways and lower 


flat bearing on which the top 
part reciprocates automatically. 
The knife table has rigid bear- 
ings and mountings to support 
grinding pressure and is pro- 
vided with holding clamps and 
bolts. Knife gages and a dial 
are provided for quick setting 
at the proper bevel. The large 
nuts shown in the illustration 
and marked G hold the table 


in place. The machine is driven 
by a _ ball-bearing motor with 
oil - immersed reversing and 
magnetic switches with push- 


button controls. 


To operate, the blade _ is 





and the 
the top 


placed in the machine 
two thumb screws at 
are tightened, which moves the 
clamping - unit into position. 
Bracket E is adjustable for dif- 
ferent lengths of sheathes and 
blades, and positive stop adjust- 
ment F' controls the knife bevel. 
If necessary, thumb nuts B are 
used to give proper alignment. 
Handwheel D feeds the blade 
through three sets of worms 





and gears C to the grinding 
wheel. If the blade is pitted, 
the marks may be removed by 


means of a special honing-stone 
attachment before the edge is 
sharpened. 
Cup-grinding 
signed to give 


wheel H is de- 
the doctor blade 
a smooth finish with a minimum 
of hand-honing. The wheel re- 
verses at the end of each stroke 
in order to produce a smooth, 
sharp edge, rather than a wire 
edge. 

The machine can also be used 
for grinding and truing blades 
used in cropping and shearing 
machines. 
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Shearing Machine 


Radical changes in design are 


embodied in a_ shear introduced 
recently by Hermas Machine 
Co., Hawthorne, N. J. Differing 


from either the vertical or the 
horizontal types of shears pre- 
viously available, the new ma- 
chine in its general contour is 
in the form of an “A” or in- 
verted “V.” One of the im- 
portant advantages cited for the 
new machine is that it effects a 
saving in floor space and oper- 
ating costs. It is stated, for 
example, that the shear can be 
put in tandem with the rolling 
and brush equipment ordinarily 
possessed by most textile mills 
to give a brush-and-shear com- 
bination as shown in the illus- 
tration. Two other outstanding 
features are: (1) provision for 
an inspection of the fabric after 
it leaves the first pair of knives; 
and (2) a guard system for the 
knives, each pair of knives being 
inclosed in a suction hood which 
guards the blades completely. 
The new shear can be had with 
any number of knives and 
brushes, but at present is avail- 
able only in the 48-in. size. 


Friction Tape 
For Loom Brakes 


An asbestos brake strapping 
for looms, known as Garco loom 
friction tape, has been devel- 
oped by General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., North Charles- 
ton, S. C. Advantages cited for 


the strapping include resistance 
to oil absorption and subsequent 
long 


deterioration, extra life 





with little decrease in thickness 
due to braking, and unchanging 
smoothness of operation regard- 
less of humidity. 


Rubber Tank Lining 


The research division of 
American Hard Rubber Co., 11 
Mercer St., New York, has an- 


nounced an improvement in rub- 
ber linings for tanks used in 
processing operations employing 
highly corrosive solutions. The 
new lining, known as M R-10, is 


characterized by a_ high-glaze 
surface which is said to offer 
great resistance to acids and 


alkalis and to be easily cleaned. 


The outer layer of glazed rub- 
ber is securely bonded to a 
relatively thin inner layer of 
soft rubber, which, in turn, is 


vulcanized to the _ steel tank. 
This soft-rubber lamination pro- 


vides an elastic contact to com- 
pensate for contraction and 
expansion of metal and rubber 
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during changes of temperature. 
It also is designed to act as a 
shock absorber to protect the 
lining against accident and 
abuse. Another feature is the 
use of soft-rubber fillets in all 
corners. The manufacturer 
states that, due to use of an im- 
proved rubber compound, the 
new lining offers longer life and 
more efficient service. 


V alve-Position 
Indicator 


Tefft-Jackson, Inc., 29 River 
St., Pawtucket, R. I. has de- 





veloped a_ valve-position indi- 
eator designed to show at a 
glance whether ae valve is 


closed, opened or partly opened, 
and—if partly opened—the de- 
gree of opening. Since the indi- 
cator is operated by a positive 
gravity mechanism, it is ap- 
plicable to valves with horizon- 
tal or semi-horizontal stems. 
The mechanism is adjustable in 
its own bracket, which replaces 
the regular valve wheel, en- 
abling resetting when the valve 
wears or when a new seat and 
disk are installed. In manual- 
control work, the same setting 
of the indicator is designed to 
give the same result each time 
the valve is operated. 


Self-Iluminating 
Magnifying Glass 


A magnifying glass, known as 
the Inspect-O-Scope, which il- 
luminates its own field of view 
by means of the condenser prin- 
ciple, has been announced by K. 
G. Frank, consulting engineer, 
90 West St., New York. Ad- 
vantages claimed for the glass 
include the following:  illumi- 
nates own field of view to double 
brightness of surrounding space; 
gives a stereoscopic effect; pre- 
serves full-color effect when 
used in daylight; has excellent 
revolving power; shows minute 
details in clear outlines and 
without distortion 


Tension Pulley 


A new type of tension pulley 
to be used on spinning and 
twisting frames has been an- 
nounced by SKF Industries, 
Inc., Front St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia. Advantages 
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claimed for the tension pulley 
include the following: pulley 
bearing protected from dirt ac- 
cumulations to insure constant 
speed and more uniform twist; 
power savings; when frames 
are started, tension may be re- 
duced without tape falling off 
pulley; rugged construction, 
which requires only one lubrica- 
tion to 10,000 operating hours. 


Fog and Vapor 
Remover 


To eliminate dyehouse fog 
and damage resulting from con- 
densate dripping on goods, rust- 
ing pipes, wetting floors, etc., 
R. I. Humidifier & Ventilating 
Co., 99 Chauncy St., Boston, 
Mass., has developed the Rihco 
system of fog removal. The sys- 
tem consists of a number of 
units suspended at. strategic 
points throughout the room 
which is to be defogged. 3y 
means of a fan, the warm, 
foggy air is drawn through cold 
water, which removes all visible 
vapor and cools the air. A fea- 
ture is that the water, which 
gains heat as it cools the air, 
can be delivered to the dyeing 
machines partially heated. 


Flexible Coupling 
A ilexible chain coupling de- 


signed to provide freer opera- 
tion with a minimum of friction 





and noise has been developed 
by Baldwin-Duckworth Chain 
Corp., Springfield, Mass. Manu- 
facturers assert that shaft de- 
flections, wabbles, or permanent 
eccentricities to 3° can _ be 
overcome without undue strain 
by means of the special double- 
width roller chain, one strand 
of which is equipped with stand- 
ard cylindrical rollers and the 
other with oversize convex- 
surface rollers. The coupling 
does not require an _ oil-tight 
case or housing and is_ said 
to be self-aligning. 


Insulation Tape 


A new mending electric tape 
containing 90% pure rubber is 
announced by B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The tape is 
applied as one would roll a 
cigarette instead of in the usual 
spiral manner. One _ thickness 
is said to insulate to 8,000 volts. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Textile Factory Organization 
and Management; D. R. . 
Williams; Emmott & Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, England. 
This book, like his previous 

work on costing, is based on 
the practice followed by the 
author in his own mill. The 
methods described have been 
evolved over a period of years 
with the object of giving ac- 
curate, complete, and readily 
accessible data with a minimum 
of time and effort. Although 
the general principles advocated 
by the writer are applicable in 
all branches of the textile in- 
dustry, executives interested in 
the manufacture and finishing 
of worsted fabrics will find the 
book of particular value. 
Among the subjects treated are 
the following: mill layout, con- 
trol of yarn stocks, routine for 
orders received, production or- 
ders, departmental records, 
costing unusual fabrics, modern 
finishing equipment. A chapter 
deserving special mention is one 
which discusses the examination 
of fabrics for the purpose of 
tracing defects to their source 
and remedying them as quickly 
as possible. 


Budgeting, Prior Sinclair; Ron- 
ald Press Co., New York. 
Price $5. 

Budgeting, first accepted as 
a tool of management only a 
little over a decade ago, has, 
in boom times and depression, 
proved a valuable aid in plan- 
ning business activities in such 
a way that they will produce 
a profit. Heretofore published 
data on the principles and prac- 
tice of budgetary control have 
been fragmentary and _e6 scat- 
tered, and in this volume there 
is now available for the first 
time a comprehensive and prac- 
tical treatment of the subject. 
No textile manufacturer who 
has the problem of devising a 
detailed plan which will af- 
ford him the greatest possibil- 
ity of operating his business 
successfully under existing con- 
ditions can fail to benefit from 
this book. Among the _ topics 
discussed are the following: the 
master budget; financial, sales, 
production, purchase, labor, 


manufacturing expenses, sales 
expenses, and management ex- 
pense budgets; the budget man- 
ual; and budget analysis. In- 
cluded are over 150 forms, 
tables, and charts—all drawn 
from methods which are in ac- 
tual use. 





Carpet Annual, 1935; British- 
Continental Press, Ltd., 40 
Fleet St., London, EC4, Eng- 
land; 140 pages; price 123 
shillings. 

The publishers report that 
this is the first year book and 
directory of the world carpet 
trade ever issued. The book 
contains market surveys of the 
world’s carpet centers; descrip- 
tions of carpet manufacturing 
processes and the character- 
istics of different kinds of car- 
pets; notes on oriental carpets ; 
trade marks in general use; and 
a directory covering raw mate- 
rials, machinery, carpet manu- 
facturers, etc., all the latter 
covering the world. In the list 
of United States carpet manu- 
facturers are 119 entries. 


Les Textiles Anciens du Pérou 
et leurs Techniques; by Raoul 
d’Harcourt ; Les Editions 
d’Art et d’Histoire, Paris, 
France; 170 pages of text 
and 108 full page plates; 
Price 180 francs. 

This extensive analysis of 
early Peruvian textiles presents 
a series of diagrams in the text 
showing the physical structure 
whereby the natives were able 
to obtain the pattern effects 
from colored yarns. The old 
Peruvians appear to have 
known nearly all the weaves 
which we know today, and they 
utilized many more which are 
practical for hand weaving but 
which have never yet been 
adapted for production on a 
machine. To the archeologist 
this highly developed technique 
in an apparently isolated area 
is stimulating; to the textile 
technician Mr. d’Harcourt’s 
careful diagrams are suggestive 
of the adaption of present-day 
weaving machinery to new 
effects; to the designer the art 
of the pattern as well as of the 
structure will be appealing. 





The ancient fabrics include not 
only woven materials but lace 
effects, elaborate braids, knitted 
products, looped-pile fabrics, 
novel border or selvage effects, 
ete. All of these are not only 
analyzed but shown in excel- 
lent reproduction. . 

The author has had _ wide- 
spread contacts both in Europe 
and America in the compilation 
of his work. Among the Amer- 
ican sources to which he gives 
thanks for cooperation are 
Museum of Anthropology (Uni- 
versity of California), Textile 
Museum of the District of 
Columbia, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Museum of 
the American Indian (Heye 
Foundation, New York), and 
the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

The volume is carefully in- 
dexed and a bibliography is in- 
cluded with key numbers 
which appear in the text where 
references are made. 


Business 
Literature 


Isolation Corkboard. Cork In- 
sulation Co., Inc.,- 155 E. 44th 
St., New York. Leaflet describ- 
ing Corinco isolation corkboard 


for the control of noise and 
vibration. 

Traveling Cleaner. Parks- 
Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


December issue Parks’ Parables 
containing article on Turbo 
traveling cleaner designed to 
clean frames automatically and 
mechanically. 

Full-fashioned Knitting. Tex- 
tile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa. December issue of Reading 
Record devoted to causes and 
cure of sleaziness in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. 

Mill Supplies. Terrell Ma- 
chine Co., Charlotte, N. C. Set 
of 13 page-a-day diaries, one 
for each month of 1935 and one 
for general memoranda. Inserts 
call attention to latest types of 
loop pickers, card clothing, reeds 
balers, pick counters, bobbin 
strippers, bobbin cleaners, etc. 

Welding and Fabricating. In- 
gersol Steel & Dise Co., 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Booklet 
of 16 pages entitled ‘Manual 
of Welding and _ Fabricating 
Procedures for IngAclad Stain- 
less Clad Steel’? which takes up 
various methods of welding, 
soldering, lock seaming, rivet- 
ing, deep drawing, pickling, 
heat treating, etc., encountered 
in fabricating stainless clad 
steel. 

Secale and Corrosion. D. W. 
Haering & Co., 3408 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago. First issue _ bi- 
monthly house organ, H-O-H 
News, devoted to news and per- 
sonal items in scale and cor- 
rosion control and proportion- 
ing fields. 

Switches. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Several 
supplementary pages to loose- 
leaf catalog describing switches 
and switch-gear equipment. 

Drives. Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Mishawaka, Ind. Catalog 
describing D-V drive belts and 
containing drive tables. 

Recording Instruments. Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass. Folder 
reviewing improvements in in- 
dustrial recording instruments. 


Iron. tepublic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio. Illustrated 
catalog containing technical 


data and applications of Toncan 
iron pipe. 


Leather. Slip- Not Belting 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. Folder 


describing four leather special- 
ties. 

Cranes and Transfers. Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, Ohio. Folder showing 
applications of Tramrail and 
other transfer devices. 

Throwing. Atwood Machine 
Co., Stonington, Conn. Novem- 
ber issue Atwood Twists con- 
taining excerpts from article 
which appeared in August 
TEXTILE WorLD suggesting that 
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yarn twists be “a 
and. “ZZ.” 

Gas Engines. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. Folder devoted 
to specifications and arrange- 
ment of type CG vertical gas 
engine. 

Knitting Machines. Tompkins 


designated 


N. J., is now with the Warwick 
Chemical Co., and is located at 
804 West Market St., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. He will be in charge 
of development and sale of oil 
products for the preparation of 
silk and rayon in the throwing, 
sizing, knitting and weaving in- 
dustries. He was at one time 
technical director of R. K. Laros 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has 
appointed G. R. Easley sales 
agent for South Carolina to 
handle a complete line of bale 
ties, seals, buckles and _ steel- 
strap, with headquarters at 107 
Manly St., Greenville, S. C. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., announces that 
Robert J. Maxwell, formerly as- 


engage in the 
women’s full- 


connection to 
manufacture of 
fashioned hosiery. 

United States Testing Co. has 
opened a southern testing house 
at 255 North Greene St., 
Greensboro, N. C., in charge of 
Stanley J. Gillie. 

Abington Textile Machinery 
Works, 19 Congress St., Boston, 


Bros. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Cat- 








alog outlining standard line of Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa. sistant sales manager, E. F. has always handled the auto- 

knitting machines. Leader Bleach Co., Water- Houghton & Co., has joined its matic hand weavers’ knotter 

bury, Conn., has incorporated to sales staff. He will have head- first developed by Cook & Co., 

make bleaching compounds with quarters at Greenville, S. C., England, and has recently made 

es an authorized capital of $50,000. and will cover South Carolina several improvements. An er- 

Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey and part of Georgia, specializ- roneous item in our last issue 

City, N. J., has appointed Har- ing in the sale of sulphonated referred to the Washington 

Business old P. Coller as southern repre- and finishing oils, and textile Textile Machinery Works. 

sentative with headquarters in lubricants. Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 

News Greenville, S. C., succeeding W. Fritz Ostherr, formerly with Orange Mass., with a view to 

’ T. Smith. the Rudolph Jahr Co., Germany, increasing its line of dyeing 

Watson-Park Co., Boston, an- is now associated with James and finishing equipment for 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Phila- nounces the removal of its office Hunter Machine Co., as New rayon and_ “silk fabrics, has 

delphia, in keeping with its pol- to 261 Franklin St. England representative. engaged as consultant B. L. 

icy of opening offices in the C. I. Ginsberg, new and used Queens Machine Co., Brook- Hathorne, New York. The 

various textile centers, has winding and spinning machinery lyn, announces that William evolution of the new machines, 

moved Claude W. Cain from has removed to new quarters Fenster is now associated with most of which will be specially 

Greenville, S. C., to the new of- at 135 West 20th St., New York. it as vice-president. He has designed, is already under way. 

fice at Greensboro, N. C. He James A. Starck, textile sup- been connected with the knit Hurley-Johnson Corp., New 

will cover North Carolina and plies, has opened an office at goods industry for 20 years. York, has appointed E. W. 

Virginia. 11 Bassett St., Providence, R. I. Gustave Staudte, associated Siedler as New England agent 

Dr. D. 8S. Chamberlin, who He was formerly new England with Textile Machine Works, with headquarters at the com- 

was formerly with the National agent for the Hurley-Johnson Reading, Pa., in the Philadel- pany’s branch office at 15 Pine 
Oil Products Corp., Harrison, Corp. phia territory, has resigned that St., Providence, R. I 

V. The “Stretch-Out” Becomes a Real- and the method of treatment make it 


Union-Management 
Cooperation 
in the “Stretch-Out” 


The story of five years of union-man- 
agement cooperation and joint research 
at the Pequot Mills, Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., is told in a 
book entitled “‘Union-Management Co- 
operation in the ‘Stretch-Out’” by Rich- 
mond C. Nyman, Research Assistant in 
Industrial Relations at the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, in 
collaboration with Elliott Dunlap Smith, 
professor of industrial relations at the 
same institute. The book has just been 
published for the institute by the Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
(210 pages; price $3). 

Professors Nyman and Smith are rec- 
ognized nationally for the painstaking 
research work they have done in con- 
nection with the ‘“stretch-out’’; conse- 
quently their case-study of the widely- 
discussed experiment at Pequot carries 
particular weight. 

The authors have earnestly endeavored 
to present a factual statement of the 
issues involved and of the varied events 
which transpired. They make no attempt 
to “relate those facts to any social 
philosophy”; nor do they pretend to 
draw conclusions. They do, however, 
attempt to fit the facts together so as to 
“bring out underlying relationships and 
to show the influence of the course of 
events and the character of these under- 
lying relationships both upon the situa- 
tion as a whole and the human factors 
involved.” Therein, they feel, “lies any 
contribution the book may make; it is 
published solely for whatever educational 
value such a statement and interpreta- 
tion of the facts may have.” (The quo- 
tations are from the introduction.) 

The book is based on actual study on 
the ground over a period of four years, 
and careful checking and_ re-checking 
with all the agencies involved. 

The chapter-headings tell the story of 
the rise and fall of this experiment in 
cooperation: I. Union-Management Co- 
operation Encounters the “Stretch-Out”; 
II. “Joint Research’—A New Basis for 
Collective Bargaining; III. Technical 
Methods and Practical Men; IV. The 
Complications of Bi-Partisan Control; 
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itv; VI. Practical Adjustment to Tech- 
nical Refinement: VII. “Joint Research” 
and Wage Reductions; VIII. The Col- 
lapse of Union-Management Coopera- 
tion; IX. The Strike. 

Unfortunately, what this reviewer re- 
gards as an incorrect inference is carried 
in what might be termed the publishers’ 
blurb printed on the jacket of the book: 
“It (the story) is of present value be- 
cause in the experience of the Pequot 
Mills can be found answers to the ques- 
tion of how management and labor can 
pull together to increase labor efficiency 
to the mutual advantage of worker and 
employer.” We do not feel such “an- 
swers’ can be found in this experience; 
nor does our reading of the book indi- 
cate to us that the authors feel so. In 
fact—again, in this reviewer’s opinion— 
instead of supplying evidence of positive 
accomplishment, such as implied in the 
publishers’ statement, the facts as pre- 
sented seem mainly to establish negative 
conclusions: reasons why this type of 
union-cooperation is beset with extreme 
difficulties. 

That, of course, does not detract from 
the book. In fact, one of the main pur- 
poses it serves (even though of course 
not an intentional one) may well be just 
this high-lighting of pitfalls encountered. 

Naturally, in this opinion other readers 
of the book may not concur. They may 
find far more evidence of a positive na- 
ture than did this reviewer. Irrespective 
of this, however, no textile manufac- 


turer can afford not to read it—and to 
read it carefully. 


30th the subject-matter 





A photo-mural showing scenes in 
the Scranton (Pa.) Lace Co.’s plant, 
lends distinction to this company’s 
modernistic showrooms recently 
opened at 295 Fifth Ave., New York 


probably the No. 1 Book of the year in 
textile literature. Although dealing with 
an extremely technical subject. and with 
a mass of fact and evidence, the authors 
have managed to present a most readable 
volume. This reviewer felt no sense of 
obligation as he progressed with the 
book; he found it always intensely inter- 
esting. 

Professors Nyman and Smith have 
performed a service to the textile indus- 
try through the impartial research work 
they have conducted, and through the 
excellent report of that work which they 
have presented. D. GW. 


To Continue Research 
Program 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Textile Foundation held in Washington, 
Dec. 10, it was decided to continue the 
program of scientific research on prob- 
lems related to the textile industry and 
the production of textile fibers for an- 
other year. Progress reports are period- 
ically received from the fellows, and are 
published in Textile Research, the 
monthly bulletin of the U. S. Institute 
for Textile Research, Boston. 

The directors received progress re- 
ports on several studies now under way, 
including the following subjects: (1) 
The Training of Men for the Textile 
Industries; (2) Flax Production, Prepa- 
ration and Utilization; (3) Regional Va- 
riety Tests on Cotton Production. 

A proposal to engage in research on 
the warp sizing of cotton and synthetic 
fiber yarns was acted on favorably, and 
a cooperative program of work will soon 


be started under the auspices of the 
U. S. Institute for Textile Research 
Philadelphia Alumni 
to Dine Feb. 15 

The 34th annual banquet of the 


Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Textile School will be held Feb. 15, 
1935, in Philadelphia instead of, as for- 
merly, at the close of the school year. 
Bradley C. Algeo is president of the 
association. 
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Geo. R. West, Jr 


J.B. Frierson, Jr 


George R. West, Jr., has been elected 
president of Dixie Mercerizing Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., succeeding Cartter 
Lupton, who recently resigned because 
of added business responsibilities result- 
ing from the death of his father, the late 
J. T. Lupton. Mr. West is a graduate 
engineer of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology and became associated with the 
company in 1921 as assistant superin- 
tendent, becoming a director and general 
manager in 1926. Mr. Lupton is retain- 
ing an interest in the company, will serve 
in an advisory capacity, and will con- 
tinue to hold his position as a director. 
Officers are: George R. West, Jr., pres- 
ident and general manager; J. B. Frier- 
son, Jr., vice-president and manager of 
sales; Quay T. Morgan, secretary; Ar- 
thur K. Johnson, treasurer; Peter F. 
O’Neill, superintendent mercerizing; W. 
N. Thomas, superintendent spinning. 
Directors of the company are Cartter 
Lupton, Morrow Chamberlain, George 
R. West, Jr.. Edward Finlay, S. K. 
Johnston, F. W. Lupton, J. H. Daven- 
port, Burkett Miller, C. S. Steward, J. B. 
Frierson, Jr., Z. C. Patton. 

Sydney P. Cooper, president of the 
Harriet Cotton Mills and the Henderson 
Cotton Mills, both at Henderson, N. C 
has been elected chairman of the Cotton 
Textile Code Authority’s Subcommittee 
on Carded Yarn. Sydney P. Munroe, 
assistant to the president of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, was at the same time 
elected secretary of the subcommittee 
The Code Authority has added Hyman 
L. Battle, Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills. 
and J. Bruce McCullough, Franklin 
Process Co., Providence. R. I., as mem- 
bers of the Carded Yarn Subcommittee. 

Capt. A. M. Fairley, vice-president and 
general manager, Waverly Mills, Inc.., 
Laurinburg, N. C.. has resigned his po- 
sition after connected with the 
company for approximately 25 vears. He 
is one of the best known manufacturers 
in the South, having served in past vears 
as president of the North Carolina Cot 
ton Manufacturers Association, Inc., and 
chairman of the Carded Yarn Spinners’ 
Group. Captain Fairley is a director of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute and has 
been active in the work of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. Fu- 
ture management of the mills will bi 
under the direction of H. M. Jones, pres 
ident and treasurer 

A. G. Heinsohn, of Westport, Conn.. 


become vice president 


being 


nas 


and general 
manager of the Cherokee Spinning Co.., 
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Edward F. Addiss L. D. Andrews 


Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding 
Edward M. Mebane. 

Edward F. Addiss has become chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
treasurer of Burlington Mills, Burlington 
and Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Addiss re- 
signed effective Jan. 1 as president of 
Meinhard, Greeff & Co., textile factors, 
New York. He had succeeded to the 
office of Morton H. Meinhard on the 
latter’s death in 1931, after association 
with Mr. Meinhard since 1922. Mr. 
Addiss was for some years treasurer of 
Sadonia Silk Mills, Mystic, Conn. 

Saul F. Dribben, vice-president, Cone 
Export & Commission Co., New York, 
was given a dinner at the Harmonie 
Club, New York, by his associates on 
Dec. 27, to mark the 40th anniversary 
of his association with the business. 


the late 








T extile Calendar 


Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association, annual meeting, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Jan. 26, 1935. 


Wool 
annual 
Jan. 29 


National 
tion, 
Ariz., 


Associa- 
Phoenix, 


Growers 
meeting, 
to 31, 1935. 
3oston Wool Trade Association, 
annual dinner, Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 7, 1935. 


National Knitwear Industrial 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 11-15, 1935. 


National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, annual convention, New 
York, during week of Feb. 11-15, 
1935. 

National Association 
Manufacturers, annual 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 13, 


Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia Textile School, 34th annual 
banquet, Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 1935. 


of Wool 
meeting, 
1935. 


National Federation of Textiles, 
Inc., successor to Silk Association 
of America, Annual Dinner, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Feb. 
28, 1935. 


Southern Textile Exposition, 
Eleventh Annual Exhibit, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., Apr. 8 to 
13, 1935. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Textile Division, meet- 
ing with Greenville Section, Green- 


ville, S. C., Apr. 10, 1935. 
Southern Textile Association, an- 

nual meeting, April 12, during 

Southern Textile Exposition at 


Greenville, S. C., 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa,, 
Apr. 22-26, 1935. 


National Cotton Week, May 6 to 
li, 1935. 
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(. M. McAllister D. F. Short 


P. J. Wood, formerly manager, Orien- 
tal Division, Apex-Oriental Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J., and past-president American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, is now associated with Mount 
Hope Finishing Co., North Dighton, 
Mass. 

C. M. McAllister, Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., delivered a paper on 
water filtration at the recent Spartan- 
burg meeting of the Master Mechanics 
Division, S.T.A., which was reported in 
our previous issue. 

L. D. Andrews, Martinsville (Va.) 
Cotton Mill Co., led the discussion on 
carding and spinning at the December 
meeting of the Northern North Caro- 
lina-Virginia Section, S.T.A., at Danville, 
Va., as reported in our previous issue. 
D. F. Short, Consolidated Textile Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va., led the discussion on 
weaving and shop. 

Prof. H. W. Barre, director of the 
South Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station since 1917, has been appointed 
to head the division of cotton and other 
fiber crops and diseases in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agriculture. 

John J. Cope has resigned as president 
of Santee Mills, Inc., Orangeburg, S. C. 
C. S. Henerey, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, has assumed the duties of 
general director of both mills. 

W. E. Shepard was given a dinner at 
the Arkwright Club, New York, Dec. 
14, upon the completion of 25 years of 
service with Cone Export & Commission 
Co. Mr. Shepard started in business 
with Minot, Hooper & Co. in 1894. 

Herbert Wilkinson, formerly of Im- 
perial Printing & Finishing Co., Crans- 
ton, R. I., is now manager of Sturbridge 
Finishing Co., Fiskdale, Mass. 

Fred Tattersall, formerly with Amer- 
ican Printing Co., has been engaged as 
manager of the Glasgo (Conn.) Finish 
ing Co. and of Beachdale Co., Volun- 
town, Conn. 

E. Kent Mitchell, formerly merchan- 
dise manager for Cheney Bros., has 
joined the Essley Shirt Co. 

Nelson A. Fisher has resigned his po- 
sition with La Porte (Ind.) Woolen 
Mills and has been placed in charge of 
dyeing at Hartford (Vt.) Woolen Mills. 

C. W. Rogers has been made superin- 
tendent of F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., succeeding J. B. Garrett. 

J. R. Murphy, general superintendent 
of Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, 
N. C., and associated with the concern 

5 has resigned. 


for 25 years, 
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W. L. Pierce resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of Bellman Brook Bleachery Co., 
on Jan. 1. Mr. Pierce had been with 
the company for 18 years and for several 
years prior to May, 1933, had been head 
of National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics. 

Harry H. Burton who has been vice- 
president and manufacturing agent of 
Slater Mfg. Co., Webster, Mass., and 
in the South, has resigned all connection 
with that company. 

William P. Joyce, formerly superin- 
tendent of the American Printing Co., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
Algonquin Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., succeeding Alexander Harley. 

H. Z. Heuston of American Bemberg 
Corp., has been appointed assistant to 
Charles K. Seid, who is in charge of 
the development of markets for staple 
woven fabrics and presentation of new 
fabrics to the dress trade. 

William H. Greer has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co. 

Halstead Heap, general superinten- 
dent, Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Fin- 
ishing Co., has resigned to become 
manager of the northern plant. J. A. 
Easley, assistant superintendent, has 
been made general superintendent. 

R. H. Whitehead, secretary and treas- 
urer, Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc., and 
Mohawk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., has sold his interest in the 
mills and will retire. 

R. L. Sanborn has been appointed 
chief accountant for the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., succeeding 
L. H. Thompson. 

B. P. Whitney has been named as- 
sistant treasurer of Pacific Mills. 

J. W. Jenkins, superintendent, Steele's 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C., has resigned 
and is succeeded by J. B. Garrett, for- 
merly superintendent Poe Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C., who is in turn suc- 
ceeded by Walter W. Rogers, overseer 
weaving. 

J. W. Fox, Jr., superintendent, Gas- 
tonia (N. C.) Weaving Co., has been 
made managing director, succeeding 
Harry A. Musard, deceased. 

E. L. Hollar, formerly with A. A. Shu- 
ford Mill Co., Hickory, N. C., and more 
recently with Hannah Pickett Mills, 
Plant No. 2, Rockingham, N. C., re- 
signed his position to become superin- 
tendent of the Mortimer (N. C.) Mills. 

J. B. Shelton has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the weaving division of 
the Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C. 

H. F. Rush, superintendent and spin- 
ner, Panola Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 
S. C., has resigned to enter private busi- 
ness in Greenwood. 

J. W. Hames, superintendent, Scott- 
dale (Ga.) Mills, has resigned to become 
superintendent Tifton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, succeeding J. L. Barnwell. 

Charles E. Butterfield, formerly assis- 


tant superintendent American Woolen 
Co., Inc., Plymouth, Mass., has been 
made general manager Broad Brook 


(Conn.) Co., succeeding Harry Brook. 

S. M. Arrington has become superin- 
tendent of the Forsyth (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, succeeding T. J. Wilson, who re- 
signed. Mr. Arrington formerly held a 
similar position wtih the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills at Macon. 
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W. R. Eastridge, superintendent of the 
Carolina Textile Corp. plant at Hamer, 
S. C., has resigned to engage in farming. 

C. E. Davis is superintendent of the 
Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala., 
formerly the Enterprise Cotton Mills. 

W. R. Barnette, formerly with Ala- 
bama Mills Co., is now superintendent 
ot Sunset Textile Mills (California Cot- 
ton Mills Co.), Selma, Ala., succeeding 
the late W. R. Cook. 

Carl V. Cline, Newton, N. C., for 
the last several years tax collector for 
Catawba County, resigned, effective Dec. 
15, to become office manager for J. A. 
Cline & Son, Hildebran, N. C., hosiery. 

Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, fashionist 
with studios in New York, has been 
named style counsellor for Propper- 
McCallum Hosiery Co. 

J. C. Strowd, formerly of Darlington, 
S. C., is now overseer of carding, Edna 
Mills Co., Reidsville, N. C. 

E. L. King, formerly of the Lanett 
(Ala.) plant of the West Point Mfg. Co., 
has accepted the position of instructor 
in the carding and spinning divisions ot 
the Textile School of the North Caro- 
lina State College at Raleigh, N. C. 

E. J. Walden has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Banning (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, and has accepted a position with 
the National Wholesale Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., as sales manager for Alabama. 

O. G. Bland is now overseer of spin- 
ning, Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C., 
succeeding W. T. Cann. 

J. P. Hayes is now in charge of slash- 


ing for Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. He was formerly head of the 
warp dressing room at the Eagle & 


Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Obituary 


Victor M. Montgomery, aged 73, pres- 
ident, Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co., died last 
month at his home in Spartanburg, S. C., 
following an illness of two vears. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Montgomery 
was a director of Spartan Mills and 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg; Gainesville 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills and Piedmont & 
Northern Railway. He was also presi- 
dent of the Montgomery Building, Spar- 
tanburg, and treasurer of the traffic de- 
partment and former member of board 
of governors of A.C.M.A. 

Vernon Royle, aged 88, president and 
treasurer of John Royle & Sons, Pater- 
son, N. J. died at his home in Paterson 
on Dec. 17. Mr. Royle assumed direc- 
tion of the business more than 50 years 
ago and was noted for his inventive 


V. M. Vernon Royle 


Montgomery 





genius, holding more than 100 important 
patents. 

Col. Henry G. Hester, aged 88, for 62 
years secretary and superintendent of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange and 
known internationally for his statistical 
studies of the cotton crop, died at New 
Orleans on Dec. 20. Two years ago he 
became secretary emeritus. 

Percy A. Wilson, general superinten- 
dent of the Washington Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
until the plant was closed three years 
ago, died on Dec. 5. 

Emile P. Landru, aged 41, recently re- 


signed as_ vice-president of Apex- 
Oriental Corp., Paterson, N. J., died 
han. 7. 


Conrad Walser, aged 80, active in the 
silk industry for 60 years of which 25 
were with Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., 
New York, died Jan. 6. 

Grover C. Dilling, aged 50, superin- 
tendent of Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, 
Waco, Texas, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident Jan. 3. 

Fritz Stolzenberg, aged 72, for more 
than 40 years with Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., Inc., died at his home in Shelton, 
Conn., on Dec. 24. He served as super- 
intendent, general manager, etc. 

Harry Alexander Musard, aged 38, 
manager of the Gastonia (N. C.) Weav- 
ing Co., died at his home Dec. 2. 

Franklin S. Akin, aged 80, died at Fall 
River, Mass., Nov. 23. He was known 
as the dean of local mill men and was 
superintendent of the Cornell Mills in 
that city for 38 years, retiring in 1930. 

Lewis E. Harrower, aged 74, founder 
and head of L. E. Harrower & Son, 
Hagaman and Harrowers, N. Y., died at 
his home in Amsterdam, N. Y., Dec. 9. 

B. Harold Beall, aged 61, for more 
than 20 years secretary and treasurer 
of the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
and with the concern until six months 
ago, died of gunshot wounds Dec. 17. 

Charles A. McCormick, treasurer of 
Johnson & Johnson Co. for 28 years 
prior to his retirement in 1933, died Jan. 
6 at Spring Lake, N. J. 

Richard Edward Lynch, superintend- 
ent of the Parker Mill, East Warren, 
R.I., (Berkshire Fine Spinning Associ- 
ates) died at Fall River, Mass., Dec. 4. 

Hans Christensen, for 35 years in the 
employ of the Davis & Furber Machine 
Co. and its foundry superintendent from 
1895 until his retirement in 1912, died at 
North Andover, Mass., Dec. 8. 

Lorin K. Scudder, aged 67, for many 
years with the E. M. Townsend Textile 
Corp., New York, until retirement, died 
Dec. 27. 

Thomas Cutler, aged 62, treasurer of 
Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn., 
died suddenly Dec. 27. 

J. Frank Crawford, Atlanta, Ga., rep- 
resentative for Stein, Hall & Co., New 
York, died at a local hospital. 

Claude A. Hamilton, aged 60, head of 
Hamilton Machinery Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., died last month. 

C. M. Bissell, aged 57, secretary of 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., died 
recently. 

James Bryce, aged 72, one of the 
founders of Ramapo (N. Y.) Finishing 
Co., died in Passaic recently. 


George H. H. Gilligan, middle Atlantic 


states representative of the U. S. Ring 
Traveler Co., Providence, R. I., died 
Nov. 24. 
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an antidote to all the loose talk about non-compliance with 
the cotton textile code, the factual report submitted to 


George A. Sloan, chairman of the Cotton Textile Code Author- 
ity, by Sydney P. Munroe, assistant to the president of the Cot- 


ton-Textile Institute, 


is most welcome. 


That report, covering 


the first 16 months of operation under the code, shows that, with 
the exception of cases involving only 23 employers, all code vio- 
lations investigated by the Code Authority were adjusted satis- 
factorily to both employees and employers without reference to 


NRA or other governmental agencies. 


And that record, mind 


you, was made within a code-jurisdiction covering some 1,600 
mills employing some 475,000 workers! 
Mr. Munroe draws a well-justified conclusion when he states 


in his report: 


‘The extremely small number of wage and hour 


violations which it was found necessary to refer to Washington 


is a striking evidence of the 


ability of the Code Authority and its 


representatives satisfactorily to adjust such difficulties within the 


industry and without official intervention. 
stitutes a tribute to the cooperative, 


To my mind it con- 
ethical and fair-minded 


attitude of the employers operating under our code.” 
And it will mean just this to all except those whose jobs depend 


upon stirring up discord.—Editor. 


Sloan Resigns Presidency 
of Institute 


Sloan resigned as president 
Institute, effective 


George A. 
of the Cotton-Textile 
Jan. 1, but continues as chairman of the 
Cotton Textile Code Authority. Gold- 
thwaite H. Dorr, counsel to the Institute, 
succeeds Mr. Sloan temporarily as presi- 
dent until a permanent successor is ap- 
pointed. 

The statement from the executive com- 
mittee announcing these changes pointed out 
that Mr. Sloan has been carrying the 
double load of the two jobs. Therefore his 
resignation from the Institute office relieves 
this pressure and at the same time enables 
the industry to continue to have the bene- 
fit of his executive leadership and activity 
as chairman of the code authority in the 
important matters with which it is dealing. 

Mr. Dorr is a member of the firm of 
Hines, Rearick, Dorr & Hammond, of 
which the late Walker D. Hines was senior 
partner. Mr. Dorr will not sever his con- 
nection with his law firm. 

« 


Sloan Lauds Cooperation 


“The thing that impresses me most, per- 
haps because I have been in a situation to 
feel it most, is the increasing spirit of 
cooperation in the industry — increasing 
appreciation of the other fellow’s point of 
view and situation—and the determination 
to arrive at an understanding in contro- 
versial matters,’ stated George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the Cotton-Textile Code Au- 


thority, in his New Year message to the 
more than 1600 manufacturers operating 
100 (100) 


under the code. Incidentally, this message 
coincided with the effective date of Mr. 
Sloan’s resignation as president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

“The institute has benefitted from this 
feeling by an increase of its membership 
to a new peak,” he continued. “This spirit 
has made possible the administration of the 
cotton textile code with wide-spread sup- 
port from within and without the industry 
and with an absence of that bickering which 
has been present in some other industries.” 


Textile Merchants’ Dinner 


The 16th annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York was held Jan. 11 at the 
Union League Club. Goldthwaite H. 
Dorr, recently elected president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, was guest of 
honor and principal speaker. 


Hood Hopeful But 
WV ants to Be Shown 


Violent labor disturbances, prices which 
failed to bring back the cost of production 
and, with the exception of the first quarter, 
an extremely quiet demand for cotton 
goods, featured the year 1934, according to 
Ernest N. Hood, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Mr. Hood records that in the last weeks 
of 1934 the demand for cotton goods sud- 
denly picked up as distributors found them- 
selves short of merchandise. With the 
usual seasonal demand in the first quarter 
ahead of the industry, he expressed the 
hope that trade may be better. 


To attempt to forecast for the industry 
would be useless, he pointed out, as so 
many factors enter into the situation. He 
warned that optimists who have painted 
bright pictures of the future have as yet 
little factual data on which to base their 
beliefs. 


Two-Fold Plan to Aid 
Gray Goods Exports 


Administration officials are understood to 
be working on a plan designed to increase 
greatly gray goods exports. 

The first phase of the plan contemplates 
making surplus raw cotton available to 
American manufacturers at a price low 
enough to permit production of goods for 
export which could not be undersold by 
foreign competitors. It is suggested that 
a $20 per bale tolerance on cotton going 
into export goods, plus the present 60c. 
gold dollar and tolerance of 4.2c. Ib. (proc- 
essing tax) on cotton textile exports, would 
give the United States three trade levers 
powerful enough to regain lost markets in 
a short time. Long term credits and recip- 
rocal trade agreements would also enter 
into this phase of the plan. 

The second phase of the plan contem- 
plates huge sales of cotton textiles to Rus- 
sia (100,000,000 yd. per month for an 
indefinite period) on long term credits. 


Munroe Lauds 
Code Enforcement 


Of 3,799 code violation complaints inves- 
tigated by the Cotton Textile Code Author- 
itv during its first 16 months, adjustments 
“satisfactory to both employers and em- 
ployees” were effected in all “except cases 
involving only 23 employees,” according to 
a report prepared by Sydney P. Munroe, in 
charge of enforcement activities, and re- 
leased through George A. Sloan, chairman, 
The report states that: 


1. Of the total number of 
1,610 were dismissed without 
as being obviously the work of 
the result of misunderstandings. 

2. Of the 2,186 complaints which were 
investigated, 80% or 1,745 were found to 
be baseless. 

3. A large percentage of the 441 authen- 
ticated violations occurred during the first 
few months of the operation of the code as 
a result of misunderstanding and misin- 
terpreting the code. 


Bankhead Act Retained 


As anticipated, an overwhelming vote of 
9 to 1 favoring the Bankhead Cotton Con- 
trol Act was cast on Dec. 14. This means 
that compulsory control will be assured 
through the 1935 season. At the coming 
session of Congress AAA will support an 
amendment to provide exemption for the 
two-bale producer. 


Gray Goods Market 


Shows Improvement 


complaints, 
investigation 
eranks or 


In direct contrast to curtailment talk 
prevalent last month, December gray goods 
market opened cheerful and sales exceeded 
production during first week. Business in 
all types of goods continued to improve 
as the month progressed and prices of a 
number of constructions advanced 4c. to fc. 
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While buying was fairly broad throughout 
the month, prices were never particularly 
satisfactory to manufacturers, and at this 
writing they are reluctant to take orders 
beyond January. Prospects for the first 
half of 1935 are bright. 


Yarn Market Better 


Increased yarn sales which began in 
November continued on into December with 
spinners happy to unload but dissatisfied 
with prices. At this writing prices appear 
to be tightening somewhat and inquiries 
are increasing. However, veteran yarn 
men warn against any assumption that the 
first quarter of 1935 will be in any sense 
a seller’s market. The more financially 
able concerns are avoiding booking as far 
as possible orders at present day prices. 


November Operations 


Statistics of particular interest to cotton 
manufacturers, showing November opera- 
tions and the raw material situation, were: 


Spindle activity 
OF atch das 
Cotton consumed 
Cotton exported (excluding 
Pe Sy ae ne epee eee 
Cotton: tmported: ...3 <5... 
Cotton ginned (Dec. 20 re- 
OR eg ts ele ah ats as Sie 9,174,241 baies 
October operations for comparison: 

Spingie ACUVIEYV 2.005 0 0s ccsn 97.1% capacity 
RO re oie nr 7,184,521,524 spindle hours 
Cotton consumed 520,310 bales 
Cotton exported 
linters) 
Cotton imported 


94% capacity 
6,703,255,432 spindle hours 
477,060 bales 


bales 


572,359 
8,255 bales 


(excluding 


615,593 bales 
11,911 bales 


Cotton Industry Briefs 


The activities of the New Uses Section 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute are given 
prominent place in a booklet on “Prod- 
uct Development” published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Cotton “overcoats” to protect switch 
mechanisms from the clogging effects of 
snow, sleet and freezing winds are, ac- 
cording to C. K. Everett, manager of 
the New Uses Section of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, a recent development 
of interest to railroad passengers gener- 
ally and New York commuters particu- 
larly. The Long Island Railroad is 
trving them out this winter. No. 4 duck 
is used, supplemented by electrical heat- 
ing units. 

Taylor, Clapp & Beall, Brown & Se- 
rocke Department, have been appointed 
sole selling agents for Excell Mfg. Co., 
Lincolnton, N. C., producers of dobby 
rinkled bedspreads. 

L. Robison & Co., cotton yarns and 
rayon, West New York, N. J., a partner- 
ship of Louis Robison and Lawrence 
l.indner, will hereafter be known as 
Robison & Lindner. For 30 years the 
tirm has specialized on yarns for Swiss 
inbroidery manufacturers. 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Phila- 
lelphia and Chattanooga, Tenn., announces 
that Hub Thread Co., 124 Harrison Ave., 
Boston, has been appointed New England 
igent and will carry a complete stock of 
hread. 

A South Carolina division of the South- 
\Wide Cotton Industries was recently or- 
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ganized at Greenville, S. C. J. E. Hudson, 
of Williamson Inman Co., Greenville, S. C., 
was elected president. Other officers were 
as follows: Harry J. Kaminer, Jr., vice- 
president, and J. L. Roberson, Jr., secretary, 
both of Greenville. R. M. Kennedy, Jr., 
Camden, S. C., and F. M. Pinckney, Colum- 
bia, S. C., were elected directors. 

The firm of Smith, Hogg & Co. is being 
revived. Temporary offices are at 115 
Worth St., New York. William G. Broad- 
way has resigned as treasurer of Haywood, 
Mackay & Valentine to reorganize the 
Smith, Hogg firm. Prior to its dissolution, 
the firm had been in business over 100 years. 

Iselin-Jefferson Co. have removed to 
90 Worth St., New York. 


Cotton Mill News 


Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., 
have awarded general contract to L. E. 
Tate, Florence, for new one-story dye 
house, 40x95 ft., to replace unit recently 
destroyed by fire; cost about $25,000. 

Helen Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
Ala., have been purchased at a public 
auction by the Werthan Bag Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn., on bid of $22,500. The 
plant has been idle for about two years. 

Muller Gloria Mills, Norwalk, Conn., 
has been merged with the Connecticut 
Lace Works, Inc., in the same city, and 
will be operated as the Muller Gloria 
Mills, Division of Connecticut Lace 
Works, Inc. The merger was in con- 
formance with the will of the late Rich- 
ard Muller, who owned both companies. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., 
has closed down its contract division 
plant which in the past contributed 
about 5% to company’s total sales. 

Dartmouth Mills, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass., recently organized by F. A. 
Powdrell and associates, has taken over 
local Dartmouth Mill of Powdrell & 
Alexander, Cove St., and will operate 
for production of line of cotton goods. 

Potomska Corp., New Bedford, Mass., 
lately chartered as a subsidiary of the 
General Cotton Corp., has taken over 
local mill and assets of the Potomska 
Mills Corp. Sydney L. Buffington is 
president of the company. 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
mM. Cy 


Durham, 
is installing a super-sanforizing 


range including clip expander designed 
and built by the Textile-Finishing Ma- 
chinery Co., Providence, R. I. 

Esther Yarn Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
has been incorporated by John Eck, 
L. B. Hoard and C. L. Champion. It 
will control the old Watts mill near 
Lenoir and the Buffalo mill near Shelby. 
The latter may soon be opened. 

Manville Jenckes Co., owner of Loray 
Mill, Gastonia, N. C., and High Shoals 
(N. C.) Mill, is reported to be closing 
these two plants indefinitely as soon as 
goods in process are run through. The 
future of the plants has not been de- 
fined but local belief is to the effect that 
they may be sold. 

High Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co. was pur- 
chased Jan. 6, by the Piedmont Mort- 
gage Co., Pittsboro, N. C., for $10,000. 

Ladlassie Mills, Anderson, S. C., is 
planning a 65-ft. mill extension to house 
rayon looms formerly in another plant. 

Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, 
N. C., is understood to be planning to 
dismantle its carding and_ spinning 
equipment in order to replace it with 
looms to weave yarns produced at its 
other plants. 

Pomona Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., 
was sold Dec. 29 at public auction to 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. for 
$649,000. The action was furthered by 
a petition filed by Hunter Mfg. & Com- 
mission Co. which had an approved 
claim of $400,000 against the corpora- 
tion. Norman A. Boren, Greensboro, 
N. C., served as operating receiver. 

Arcadia (S. C.) Mills were sold as 
previously reported to Douglas Feather- 
stone, Greenwood, S. C., attorney, on 
Nov. 14 for $736,000 to satisfy a judg- 
ment and will be managed in the future 
by Mayfair Cotton Mills, capitalized at 
$300,000, officers of which are: H. A. 


Ligon, president; W. P. Ligon, vice- 
president; N. B. West, secretary; and 
S. C. Eaton, treasurer. There will be 


no change in operating personnel. 

Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C., 
was recently damaged by fire which 
broke out in the elevator shaft and 
spread into the card room. 

Vardry Mill, Greenville, S. C., in dis- 
use for many years, was recently bought 
by L. T. Batson, Greenville, for $15,000. 
It is understood that the property is 
open for rental to any concern looking 
for a southern location. 
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S we write this, the ultimate decision in the Hamilton Woolen 
Co. case rests with the stockholders’ meeting called for 


Jan. 15. 


But whether or not they accept the directors’ recom- 
mendation to liquidate the company, the situation carries a vital 


object-lesson. In its present mood, the U. T. W. will not heed 


that lesson. 


The only hope is that textile employees will gain 


from it strength in the resistance which they registered, al- 
though only partly successfully, against the selfish attitude of the 


union last September. 


It is within neither our ability nor our province to pass upon 
the specific issues involved between the Hamilton company and 
the U. T. W. Regardless of those issues, however, there are in 
the record certain facts which mean far more to the employees 
and the community involved. The present management rescued 
the company from the threat of forced liquidation. It converted 


loss into profit. 


For more than six years, it conducted the busi- 


ness successfully from the standpoint of both stockholders and 


workers. 
ployee relationship. 


It developed a mutually satisfactory employer-em- 


Against those facts, it will be dificult for the U. T. W. to 
resent an explanation of its activities during the last few months 
which will satisfy the workers bereft of employment and the com- 
munity bereft of income from this source. 
That takes a lot of explaining.—Editor. 


Strike Causes Hamilton 
To Vote on Liquidation 


Following a series of labor disturb- 
ances that have lasted since the general 
strike in September, stockholders of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., will vote on the question of liqui- 
dation at a meeting in Boston, Jan. 15. 
According to the by-laws, a two-thirds 
majority is necessary to liquidate the 
company. 

Hamilton directors, meeting on Dec. 
19, voted to recommend liquidation, giv- 
ing it as their opinion that successful 
operation of the mill would be impossible 
in the future. After tracing the history 
of the company since the new manage- 
ment took control late in 1927, and the 
sound employer-employee relations which 
had always existed up to the present 
disturbance brought about by outsiders, 
the directors pointed out that the plant 
had twice reopened without prejudice to 
strikers and on the agreement that fur- 
ther strikes would not be called before 
arbitration. Since a further strike, 
companied by violence, was called in 
violation of the agreement, they stated, 
and since the U.T.W. refused to accept 
the recommendations of Government 
agents, they regretfully voted to call a 
special meeting of stockholders and to 
recommend liquidation. 

Important events are given below in 
( hronological order: 


ac- 


Sept i—Despite general strike, 
opens and runs without disturbance. 

Sept. 6—‘“Flying squadrons” appear in 
the evening and there are scenes of violence 
Management closes mill to protect workers 
UU... » organize 


plant 


rts te 
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Sept. 24—Plant is reopened at end of gen- 
eral strike and management states that all 
will be reemployed without prejudice. 
Workers in departments that cannot be 
started at once are notified when to appear. 

Sept. 27—Strike is called, the union 
charging discrimination and demanding 
recognition. Violence results. 

Sept. 28—-Massachusetts State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration holds confer- 
ences with union and management. Oral 
agreement made providing for: (a) the re- 
employment by the company wherever pos- 
sible of all those on the payroll at the time 
of the first shut-down; (b) the establish- 
ment of procedure for the arbitration of all 
grievances; (c) the submission for arbitra- 
tion of any future disputes to the State 
board before another strike would be called. 





Oct. 1.—Plant again opens. 
Nov. 14—Strike called without any noti- 


fication to management and despite arbitra- 
tion provisions of oral agreement. 

Nov. 14 to Dec. 14—Plant continues in 
operation and working force is built up to 
about two-thirds of the normal number of 
1,000 employees 


Dec. 14—Continued violence, intimidation 


and tie-up in the weave room leads man- 
agement to close plant. 
Dec. 19—Directors vote to call stock- 


holders meeting and to recommend liquida- 
tion 
. 


American Woolen Sells 


Disused Plants 


December witnessed the disposal at 
auction of six of the closed mills of the 
American Woolen Co. They brought 
record low prices, the total proceeds of 


the group listed below’ being only 
$29,000. Waverly brought the highest 
$9,200; Prospect, the lowest—$100. 


Details follow 


Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of American 
Woolen Co. were sold at auction to Coleman 
T. Bohn for $5,700. There are 11.68 acres 
of land and 18 mill buildings with 145,000 
sq.ft. floor space. Mr. Bohn was acting for 
the Massachusetts Knitting Co., Boston, 
which it is said will reopen the mills 





Waverly Mills of American Woolen Co., 
Pittsfield, Me., were sold at auction to W. H. 
Cummings, Skowhegan, for $9,200. The 
property comprises 12 acres of land and 
92,000 sq.ft. floor space. 

Prospect Mill of American Woolen Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., was sold on Dec. 10 at 
auction to Ernest E. Currier of Ipswich for 
$100, the first and only bid. he prop- 
erty includes between 1 and 2 acres of land 
and 69,000 sq.ft. of floor space. It is assessed 
at $90,000 and has annual carrying charges 
of about $6,000. Avite Products Co., Mon- 
treal, chemicals, has bought the property 
from Mr. Currier. 

Hartland (Me.) Mills of American Woolen 


Co., were sold at auction to M. A. Moore 
of that place for $6,160. The mill, con- 
taining 140,000 sq.ft. floor space, with 6.2 


acres of land, sold in one parcel for $3,000. 
Land and two dwellings made up four 
other parcels in the sale. It is understood 
that Mr. Moore represents a local syndicate 
which plans to revive the plant. Hartland 
Mills, Inc., has already been incorporated 
for $10,000. 

Sebasticook Mills of American Woolen 
Co., Pittsfield, Me., were bought at auction 
by C. E. Martin of that place for $3,500. 
There are 1.2 acres of land and 36,000 sq.ft. 
floor space in the buildings. It was bought 
on behalf of Lancey Milliken, Inc., Pitts- 
field, Me., which plans to reopen the mills. 

Saranac Mills of American Woolen Co., 
North Smithfield, R. I., and Blackstone, 
Mass., were sold in three parcels totaling 
$5,100. The principal lot, comprising 18.2 
acres of land and 216,000 sq.ft. floor space 
in buildings, was sold to Joseph C. Kelley 
of Woonsocket and associates including 
Arthur I. Darman, for $4,800. Two lesser 
parcels brought $50 and $250. 


e 
Prepare for February 
Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers and 
of the wool textile industry to be held 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, in New York, 
members will be elected to the code 
authority and to the various sub-code 
authorities; also officers of the associa- 
tion. A nominating committee has been 
appointed as follows: Nathaniel Stevens, 
chairman; Louis Bachmann, Arthur S. 
Harding, R. A. Julia, Francis C. Luce, 
and Allen R. Mitchell, Jr. 


Upholstery Fabric Mills 
Seek Fuller Operation 


L. C. Chase & Co., Moss Rose Mfg. 
Co. and Collins & Aikman, claiming to 
represent over 60% of the volume of 
business done by members of the Na- 
tional Upholstery and Drapery Textile 
Association, have submitted an applica- 
tion for amendment to their code to 
delete the provision that limits loom 
operation to two shifts of 40 hours each. 


Most Active Quarter 
in Sight 


A most satisfactory year-end has been 
registered in wool goods for both men’s 
and women’s wear. Call for spot and 
nearby goods has cleared shelves of 
piece goods to an extent not duplicated 
in recent years. The scarcity of goods 
at first hand has turned a satisfying cur- 
rent of business into jobbing channels. 

Clothiers showed interest in spring 
duplicates during December, and it does 
not seem easy to place orders for de- 
livery before late March. Mills have 
been speeded up and a large volume of 
production may be expected for the first 
quarter of 1935. 

After the first spurt to prices in No- 
vember, quotations have been handled 
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conservatively and further advances 
made only where absolutely necessary. 
Continued activity may easily force 
higher prices, although mill agents have 
shown a generous spirit of cooperation 
with clothiers by maintaining prices un- 
changed as long as possible. Despite 
recent gains there is no runaway market 
in wool, and as long as manufacturers 
are able to get their raw material at old 
prices, they seem willing to pass on the 
advantage to their customers. 


Tops Ease Slightly 


There was gradual decline in tops as 
quoted on the wool top exchange 
through December. The month opened 
with the February contract quoted at 
79.5 to 80.8c. and closed with that con- 
tract at 77.5 to 79.0c. Spots were quoted 
at 84c. on Nov. 20, rose to 85c. on Dec. 
7, held that figure through Dec. 21, but 
were back to 84c. on Dec. 28. The more 
distant contracts were firmer. 


* 
Activity of Industry 


Current statistics on wool consumption 
and mill activity follow, the activity 
percentage being based on single 40-hour 
shift, 54 days per week. Increases in 
all except carpet lines are shown: 


Wool consumed : October November 
Total clean equiv. 

(excluding carpet) 12,708,000 17,584,000 
Carpet wool (grease) 5,630,000 4,759,000 
Looms (50” wider). 56.2% 61.0% 
Carpet looms ...... 38.1% 29.5% 
CIE an 0k.5 5.5050 a. 61.3% 102.0% 
Worsted spindles 43.92% 60.3% 
Woolen spindles .... 81.2% 84.3% 


e 
VV oolen and W orsted 
Goods Census 


Wage-earner employment in the man- 
ufacture of woolen goods and worsted 
goods in the United States increased 
considerably during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1933 and decreased somewhat in 
the fall, but remained at a much higher 
level in December than that attained in 
March, and the average for the year was 
above that recorded for 1931 (the last 
preceding census year), according to a 
preliminary report compiled from data 
collected in the Biennial Census of Man- 
ufactures taken in 1934. The figures for 
the final months of the several quarters 


of the year are as follows: Woolen 
goods industry—March, 31,772; June, 
53,356; September, 60,676; December, 


48,898. Worsted goods industry—March, 
53,893; June, 83,318; September, 90,451; 
December, 77,593. 

The total value of products made in 
1933 by establishments engaged primarily 
in these lines of manufacture amounted 
to $457,879,992 (at f.o.b. factory prices), 
against $496,242,138 reported for 1931. 
The principal items contributing to the 
1933 total are woven goods, 441,616,098 
sq.yd., valued at $307,014,528, and yarns 
for sale, 135,339,845 lb., $108,927,945. 

In the worsted industry there were 225 
establishments in 1933, against 240 in 
1931, and in woolen goods 343, against 
381. Total production from worsted 
mills was valued at $307,682,878 in 1933, 
against $338,886,518 in 1931, and wool 
goods. similarly were $150,197,114, 
against $157,388,753. Comparisons on 
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individual lines shows increases in men’s 
and women’s wear woolens (particularly 
overcoatings), in manipulated goods, in 
tops and noils; decreases in worsteds, 
automobile cloths, upholsteries, yarns for 
sale; blankets and pile fabrics were 
about unchanged. 


Industry Briefs 


Four pounds of silver fox combings 
obtained by J. W. J. Bethune, of Pictou, 
N. S., was hand-spun into yarn and used 
as filling with ordinary wool warp in 
fabricating six yards of coating fabric. 
Mr. Bethune visited the ‘ox farm of 
Hillard Muttar at Summerside, P. E. I., 
saw the foxes being combed, learned 
that the combings were being thrown 
away, and then planned his experiment. 

R. H. Macy & Co. is reported to have 
sold 27 of 45 Sedan-Montagnac overcoats 
offered at $74.50 recently, which indi- 
cates an upturn of interest in better 
grade clothing. The Montagnac firm, 
which is said to hold the fabric at $16 
per yard, has lately transferred its local 
agency from Louis Holtz & Sons to 
Rogers Peet Co., where the coats are 
quoted at $110 and $115. 

Frederick T. Hunter, who has spent 
all of his business life with them, has 
been given an interest in the business of 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. 

Thomas J. Munday, formerly with 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., is now asso- 
ciated with the Hillsboro Woolen Mills 
department of Herbert Lawton & Co. 

Thomas B. Keen Co. has been formed 
by Mr. Keen to succeed to the blanket 
business of H. R. Van Saun & Co., 
which is liquidating following the death 
of Mr. Van Saun last May. The new 
firm will sell, as did its predecessor, for 
A. R. Gibboney & Co. and the Susque- 
hanna Woolen Co. 

Signor Marinetti of Italy is quoted as 
favoring a glass hat and an aluminum 
suit as the “noblest clothing.” It is al- 
leged that he has made an aluminum 
necktie which will ‘““wear forever.” Here 
is another menace to the business which 
the wool publicity campaign may avert! 

Wool index numbers of the “Weekly 
Wool Chart” of Bradford, England, 
show unchanged position for September, 
October and November at 76 (July, 1914 

100) for average of wool, tops and 
yarn. January, 1934, was 111. 

Columbiaville, Mich. has an _ old 
woolen mill which reports say is to be 
started up by Lapeer County on State 
and Federal relief funds to employ 150 
to 200 workers on goods for distribution 
to the poor. 


WV ool Mill News 


C. D. S. Co., Anderson, Ind., has in- 
stalled machinery to manufacture a wide 
line of felt products, removed thither 
from its Chicago and Muncie plants. 
Charles D. Smith is president. 

Lisbon (Me.) Spinning Co. will dis- 
continue operations permanently. Plant 
will be dismantled, a considerable por- 
tion of the machinery to be shipped to 
a mill in Alabama. The plant once gave 
employment to about 125 persons and 
was the only local industry. 

North Billerica (Mass.) Co. will re- 
open the Faulkner mill in that town as 
result of obtaining an RFC loan. Plant 
has been idle for two years. Leslie 
Davison is superintendent and Walter 
C. Morrill agent. Woolens will be man- 
ufactured. 

Monomac Spinning Co. has leased its 
Katama Mills, Lawrence, Mass., to 
Frank C. Meyer, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Lynn, Mass., shoe carton 
and label manufacturers. 

Lebanon (N. H.) Woolen Co. has 
started work on factory additions, 28x52 


ft. and 22x90 ft. W. H. Trumbull, 
Hanover, N. H., has the general con- 
tract. Mark Linenthal, Boston, Mass., 


is engineer. 

Waterloo (N. Y.) Mills, Inc., Water- 
loo, N. Y., plans to make application to 
the RFC through committee of bond- 
holders for a loan with which to con- 
tinue operation of the plant, the largest 
industry in the town. 

Minerva Yarn Mills, a branch of 
James Lees & Sons Co., is being pre- 
pared for operation at Carlisle, Pa. It 
will manufacture hand knitting yarns. 

Blue Ridge Co., Inc., Glasgow, Va., 
lately chartered under state laws by 
Abraham T. Eastwick, president, James 
Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., and 
associates, has let general contract to 
John P. Pettyjohn & Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., for initial units of new carpet and 
woolen mill on 75-acre tract of land at 
Glasgow, recently referred to in these 
columns. Main mill will be one-story, 
totaling about 80,000 sq.ft. floor space; 
a boiler house and other buildings will 
be erected. Award for structural steel 
and miscellaneous iron work has been 
made to the Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and superstructure 
will soon begin. Plant will cost close 
to $350,000, with equipment. The Bal- 
linger Co., Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, is architect and engineer. 

Virginia Woolen Co., Winchester, Va., 
has completed its new mill unit which is 


wholly modern and cost $70,000. It was 
started up early in the new year. 
(103) 103 
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{oe ZATION of southern slash pine as the cellulose base 


for rayon marks another accomplishment which can be 


checked to the credit of scientific research. 


Even though still in 


the development stage, this use already represents a marked con- 
tribution on the part of Dr. Charles H. Herty, whose previous 
activities in the field of dyes have made him well and favorably 


known to the textile industry. 


Consequently it is with no desire to detract from his latest 
achievement, but rather because we do not want to see its recog- 
nition later jeopardized, that we call attention to certain mis- 
leading inferences in statements made, not by Dr. Herty, but by 


his sponsors. 


a correction is in order just the same. 
Readers of the daily press during the last month or two may 
possibly have gotten the impression that this scientific develop- 


ment means a 50% 
ultimate consumer. 
neous. 


Undoubtedly there was no intent to mislead, but 


reduction in the cost of rayon products to the 
Such an impression would be entirely erro- 
The cost of either the wood-pulp or the cotton linters 


entering into a pound of rayon is a matter of only a few cents— 


and a reduction of even 50% 
wonders on the family budget. 


all reductions in cost of manufacture. 


in that item will not work any great 
It is welcome, of course, as are 
Furthermore, the whole 


development holds important potentialities for the Southern 


States. Dr. Herty’s 


achievement means too much to all ex- 


ponents of research to risk its subsequent standing to the dangers 
of over-anticipation and subsequent disillusion.—£ditor. 


Rayon Reaches 60c. 
In Double Advance 


It was a happy new year for rayon 
yarn, so far as prospects of a healthier 
profit margin were concerned. In the 
middle of December, the Viscose Co. an- 
nounced a price advance of 2-3c. per 
lb. on viscose and 5-7c. per lb. on acetate 
varns, following this advance on Dec. 
31 with an additional rise of 2c. per Ib. 
on process yarns. This double 
sadvance 150/40, key viscose 
number, up to 60c., a level which most 
producers were prompt to emulate. 
While viscose yarns responded quickly, 
the revision of acetate prices was slower, 


viscose 
brought 


only one firm having officially followed 
the Viscose Co.’s lead on these yarns 
to the end of the year. It was by no 


means sure, indeed that the acetate price 
situation would be clarified quickly as 
customers were reported in late Decem- 


ber as — considerable February 
business at the old acetate prices. 
The price raise had been more than 


halt expected, as rayon has held its own 


despite the adversities of recent months, 
and the reaction of the consuming in- 
dustries so far reported has been that 

will make for a stronger and more 
stable market tone. A chief point in 
the move was to adjust differentials be- 
tween numbers; this has been a sore 
spot in the trade for some time and for 


that reason the step by Viscose Co. was 
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\merican rights to a spinning machine 
production of rayon by 


for 


the 
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spinning process, originally patented by 
Albert Wagner of Germany, under U.S. 
Patent No. 1,984,853, have been assigned 
to the Du Pont Rayon Co. The patent 
is described as a machine “comprising 
in combination a spinning funnel, a plu- 
rality of baths, arranged in series, one 
of said baths being adjacent to said spin- 
ning funnel, means for guiding the fila- 
ment from the spinning funnel succes- 
sively through said baths, said means 
comprising rotatable stretching members 
in said baths and means for rotating 
said stretching members at progressively 
increasing peripheral speeds so as to 
stretch the filament with a draft which 
increases from one stretching member 
to another, as and for the purpose set 


forth.” 
& 


Buying Active 
After Price Rise 


Market trends at the opening of the 
new year suggested that the price rise 
had helped rather than hurt the yarn 
movement. While the sky was far from 
clear on quotations, especially as regards 
acetates, there were signs of adjustment; 
in the viscose division the prevailing 
disposition was to advance to the new 
levels; buyers took the rise in good 
grace, and orders from most of the lead- 
ing yarn-consuming divisions were spir- 
ited. Several principal producers indicated 
that they were sold through January. 


Weavers were covering actively on 
150s for new year delivery. One rayon 
sales executive said his firm sold more 


150 denier yarn during December than 
month. 


ever before in that particular 
Linings manufacturers also were inter- 
ested and placed substantial orders. 


Fashion emphasis on the heavier crepe 
fabrics continued to spur movement of 
200 denier, and the 300 denier, which has 
been selling well to the outerwear trade, 
maintained its volume in that division. 

Higher prices were more general in 
viscose than in acetate yarns, apparently, 
as there were persistent reports that 
acetate yarn was being sold into Feb- 
ruary at the old levels. 


e 
Producers Planning 
To Support “Organon” 


Plans by which a number of rayon 
producers probably will cooperate to 
continue the publication of the Te-tile 
Organon, Tubize Chatillon Corp. publi- 
cation, were reported to be under way 
at the end of the year. The Textile 
Organon, through its presentation of 
statistics and other data, has become 
virtually an official organ of the rayon 
industry in recent years; due to this fact 
the Tubize Chatillon Corp. had felt it 
advisable to discontinue the magazine 
as a company publication. However, 
numerous producers recognize the peri- 
odical as a valuable asset to the industry 
and therefore are planning to share in 
its support. 

e 


Campaign to Focus 
on Quality Rayons 


Believing that the rayon promotional 
campaign would be most effective if it 
restricted its efforts to the high-grade 
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materials, the committee in charge of 
plans for this drive has deferred the 
campaign until further study of fabric 
standards can be made. Early action on 
the study is planned. The committee 
which represented both producers and 
weavers seeks to develop some way by 
which consumers can tell the difference 
between quality and inferior rayons and 
thus be properly guarded, it was stated. 
Notice of the plans for the new research 
was sent last month to the members 
of the National Rayon Weavers Asso- 
ciation. 
° 

sé a . = , 

Firsts in America” 

Pioneer commercial and industrial de- 
velopments in American history are in- 
terestingly presented in a booklet, en- 
titled ‘Firsts in America,” which has 
just been issued by the North American 
Rayon Corp. The booklet tells the his- 
tory of “firsts” alphabetically from the 
first automobile to the first wire rope 
factory. A brief history of the North 
American Rayon Corp. traces the growth 
of that firm since its inception in 1927. 
Operations at the Elizabethton (Tenn.) 
plant in 1927 totaled less than 500,000 
lb. of yarn, rising to 7,000,000 Ib. in 
1930 and today the capacity of the plant 
totals approximately 20,000,000 Ib. 
yearly. 

The cover of the booklet carries the 
trade-mark of the company painted by 
Howard Chandler Christy, reproduced 
in four colors. This color scheme also 
is used in numerous full-page illustra- 
tions of fashions and fabrics indicating 
the various uses of the firm’s yarns. 
Photographs for the book were made 
by Thos. Bouchard, Arthur O’Neill and 
Pach Bros. The book is edited by Theo- 
dore Wood of the North American 
Ravon Corp. 


Report Industrial 
Seeks Furness Patents 


Market interest in plans for disposal 
otf the Furness cuprammonium rayon 
patents was augmented at the end of the 
year following reports that Industrial 
Rayon Corp might be a party to reor- 
ganization of the Furness Corp., of 
Gloucester, N. J., owners of the patents. 
It was understood that Hiram S. Rivitz. 
president of Industrial, had offered to 
contribute $50,000 of the $125,000 needed 
to recapitalize the Furness company. 
Mr. Rivitz was stated to have proposed 
buying $25,000 worth of stock and pay- 

$ for exclusive rights to 


ing $25,000 
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the Furness patents in making viscose 
process rayon. The second point excited 
considerable attention, as it revealed for 
the first time that the Furness patents 
might be available for use in the viscose 
process. 

« 


Rayon Market Briefs 


Thos. J. Shea, of 
New York, has joined 
ment of J. P. Stevens 


Scheuer & Co., 
the rayon depart- 
& Co. Mr. Shea 


has long been active in the synthetic 
fabric market. 
A linen-like shirting for sportswear 


manufacture, made of 100% viscose yarn, 
has been offered in London by G. H. 
Brown, and is exciting interest among 
shirt makers there. This is part of an 
active movement in England to develop 
the shirt market for rayon. 

Current German reports regarding the 
new rayon staple yarn being marketed 
by Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken A.G. 
state that the yarn, which is known as 
Flox, has the strength of a good Eyptian 
yarn when dry, being equal to other 
staples when wet. 

T. Leo Power became associated with 
Franklin Rayon Corp., Providence, R. L., 
on Jan. 1, as sales representative, with 
headquarters at Howard and Clearfield 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

Italy Booms Fiocco—Strong pressure 
is being brought on the Italian Govern- 
ment to make it compulsory for every 
one to use the newly developed artificial 
cotton wherever possible; a decree to 
this effect is expected soon, which would 
cut the imports of American cotton. The 
fiber is made by the Viscosa Co. of 
Milan and is called fiocco and is claimed 
to have the resistance, strength and soft 


DENIER AND FILAMENT NUMBER AMERICAN COMMERCIAL RAYON YARNS 


ness of natural 


cotton. The basic ma- 
terial is made from wood pulp. 
Curtailment Needed?—Recent  publi- 


cation of plans for a huge expansion of 
Japan’s rayon production has _ raised 
doubts there as to whether overproduc- 
tion may not result, according to Vice 
Consul R. M. McClintock, Kobe. 

Paris Takes to Veils—Paris is strongly 
in favor of veils for 1935, and the newest 
use rayon for fancy embroidery or 
border effects, according to dispatches 
reaching the American offices of the Du 
Pont Style Service. Rayon velvet flowers 
also are sponsored. 


Rayon Mill News 


General Textile Mills, Inc., resumed 
operations Dec. 14 at their plant in 
Lonaconing, Md. Charles Walters, su- 
perintendent, said the plant would be in 
full production by Jan. 15. 

Johnson-Cowdin-Wettlaufer Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., has been chartered 
with capital of 2,500 shares to operate 
mill for manufacture of rayon products. 
Incorporators include E. G. McNulty 
and A. M. Wolff. Herman Nalven, 502 
Marshall St., Paterson, is representative. 


Interstate Rayon Yarns, Inc., 83 
Crosby St., New York, N. Y., have 
leased a floor in Building F of the Ho- 
boken Factory Terminal, Clinton St., 
Hoboken, N. J., operated by the 
Hoboken Land & Improvement Co. 


Space totals about 22,000 sq.ft. Leasing 
company will remove present yarn con- 
verting mill to new location and provide 
additional equipment to increase 
pacity. About 150 will be 
Louis Ginsberg is president. 

Lenjo Fabrics, Inc., New York, is 
opening a rayon weaving plant on West 


ca- 
employed. 
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“T* HE convention of the National Federation of Textiles, Inc., 


held last month, gains rather than loses in retrospect. 
jaded habitues of convention halls who may have 
gathering in the expectation of being bored some more m 
There was a zip to the meeting which 
Members of the industry who 


been pleasantly surprised. 
carried through all the sessions. 


Any 
attended that 
must have 


have felt detached from the momentous events of the last year 
and a half, got an inside picture of just what had been and was 


going on. Undoubtedly they, 


too, 


went home and told their 


families just what “Washington was going to do.” 


As a 


result, 


a new vitality was manifest. 


It was as though 


this branch of the textile industry had taken on new life with its 


new identity. 


From every standpoint, the convention was a thoroughly well- 


done job.—Editor. 
Raw Silk Strengthened 
by Hosiery Activity 


Spirited demand from hosiery mills to- 
gether with reports that Japan was curtail- 


ing its reeling activity, helped to maintain 
raw silk’s advance during the last four 
weeks, and prospects pointed to a steady 


market for at least the first month of 1935. 
The price of crack double extra 13/15 white 
78% which was $1.324 on Nov. 21, had 
risen to $1.42 by Dec. 21. It could not be 
said that all grades shared this 10c. gain, 
but the prevailing trend of quotations was 
upward and the rise failed to deter buying 


to any perceptible degree. The chief call 
toward the end of the year was from 
hosiery manufacturers; these mills were 


having 
finished 


pushing their sources for delivery, 
scant stock of either raw silk or 
hosiery on hand. 

Weaving mills did little buying and there 
was no early prospect of improved demand 
there. Importers blamed acetates for the 
shrinkage of call for silk in the dress field. 
One encouraging point was the rise in silk 
consumption by weavers of underwear 
fabrics, which became especially pronounced 
in December. Prospects at the holidays 
were that the lull would be of short dura 
tion so far as hosiery mills were concerned 
and that buying would be resumed early 
this month 

. 


1934 Deliveries 
Nearly Equal 1933 


Raw silk deliveries in 1934 came clos« 
to tallying those of 1933, generally 
sidered an inflated year, according to 
figures made public by the Planning and 
Research Bureau of the National Feder- 
ation of Textiles, Inc. The approximate 
total for the vear just closed is 461,706 
bales against 469,427 bales for 1933. In 
December, 1934, deliveries totaled 40,941 
bales, being 9% higher than November, 
1934, and 51.9% higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1933 In first four months, 
1934 led, then vielding to 1933 for the 


con- 


the 


106 (106) 


four 
well 


intermediate period; in the last 
months 1934 deliveries again were 


above 1933. 
Key statistics follow: 
At warehouses 
Approx. (end of 
Imports Deliveries month) 
Nov. 1934.47,571 37,548 76,502 
Dec. 1934.30,373 40,941 65,934 
Silk and rayon fabric position is re- 


flected in following figures also from the 
Federation's Planning and Research Bu- 


reau: Bales % change 
Dec. 1-15 from 
1934 last period 
Production (off 
looms) . 7,308,000 +1.5 
Gross Shipme nts. .. 8,979,000 452 
Stock on hand 12/15 38,679,000 ro 


Labeling of Weighted Silk 
Called Misleading 


Of seventeen garments labeled “100% 
Pure Silk,” sixteen contained both water- 
soluble and metallic weighting, accord- 
ing to tests made at the University of 
Cincinnati, and reported by R. C. Cook 
and V. T. Moore, in the December, 1934, 
of Practical Home Economics. The 
label on the one garment which con- 
tained no metallic weighting also con- 
tained the statement “100% pure dye.” 
Water-soluble weighting in the sixteen 
garments ranged from 15 to 25%; 
tallic weighting, 13 to 41%; total weight- 
ing, 31.5 to These tests, which 
formed part of a study made by the 
University in cooperation with the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of Cincinnati, indi- 
cate that merchandise managers and 
store buyers interpret the “100% pure 
silk” label as “silk not mixed with any 
other fiber, such as cotton or rayon.” 
A consumer survey showed that 90% of 
the persons questioned have not noticed 
the variation in the wording of the two 
labels—“100% Pure Silk” and “100% 
Pure Dye Silk’’—or did not recognize 
any significant difference in meaning. 
The conclusion drawn by the investi- 
gators is that the consumer is. being 
greatly misled by the “100% Pure Silk 


issue 


me- 


e707 
J/ ‘/o. 





Label.” A ene of the survey is being 
filed with the U. S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

. 


Coast Exchange Opens; 
Silk Trading Active 


With trading temporarily limited to raw 
silk, the California Commodity Exchange, 
San Francisco, formally opened Dec. 17, in 
the presence of a group of prominent Pa- 
cific Coast business men and numerous silk 
trade leaders from New York. The open- 
ing gong was struck by Jules Rosen, of 
New York, silk importer. Volume for the 
opening session totalled 32 lots of 20 bales 
each, value about $96,000. Closing prices 
ranged from $1.16 for March to $1.19 for 
December. The exchange later will trade 
in rubber, dairy produce and other com- 
modities. 

Conditions of the silk futures contract on 
the exchange provide for trading from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m.; the basis grade is 83% yel- 
low 20/22 with permanently fixed price 
differentials covering 9 other tenderable 
grades. Unit of trade is 20 bales. Trading 
started with the March option, continuing 
over the succeeding months of May, June, 
July, September, October and December. 
On Jan. 24 trading will commence on the 
January, 1936 option. Delivery may be at 
San Francisco or New York at buyer’s 
option and on San Francisco delivery there 
is a 2c rebate. 

Early progress of the exchange was being 
watched with keen attention in New York, 
especial interest attaching to the fact that 
the policy of the California exchange when 
fully applied will permit trading in stand- 
ard silk of all countries, while the N. Y. 
Commodity Exchange trades only in Jap- 
anese silk. 


Low Quebec Wages 
Lure U.S. Mills 


Several significant points in the relation- 
ship between the silk industry of Canada 
and that of the United States were made in 
testimony submitted to the Parliamentary 
Commission on Price Spreads and Mass 
Buying, Dominion investigating body, at 
hearings in Ottawa during December. It 
was shown that 80% of Canada’s silk em- 
ployment is in Quebec and 20% in Ontario, 
and that Quebec wages are much lower 
than those paid in Ontario. Further evi- 
dence showed that six Quebec firms repre- 
senting $1,581,848 investments, were con- 
trolled in the United States, which fact 
caused investigators to suggest that Amer- 
ican firms were moving to Quebec because 
of the lower wage average paid there. It 
was brought out specifically that one 
American-financed ribbon company had 
moved to Quebec for that reason. Other 
points disclosed were: five of Canada’s 
largest broadsilk firms do 76% of the in- 
dustry’s business; gross profits of the in- 
dustry fell from 23.5% in 1929 to 17.5 in 
1930 but rose to 21.0 in 1933. 


Opposes Tariff Cut 


Any tariff reduction on manufactured 
silk and rayon imports could virtually de- 
stroy the domestic silk textile industry, 
Peter Van Horn, president of the National 
lederation of Textiles, Inc., told the Com- 
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mittee on Reciprocity Information Dec. 17, 
at Washington. Mr. Van Horn urged that 
no change be made in silk and rayon tariffs 
in the proposed trade treaty with Switzer- 
land. He stressed the adverse effect on 
American labor and capital that would re- 
sult from any rate reduction generalized to 
foreign countries. 
* 


W eavers Planning 


Drive for Members 


Plans for an extensive campaign to aug- 
ment the membership and extend the activi- 
ties of the Broad Goods Manufacturers As- 
sociation, an affiliate of the National Fed- 
eration of Textiles, Inc., were outlined at 
the December meeting of the organization. 
James A. Goldsmith, president of Hess 
Goldsmith & Co., and former president of 
the Silk Association of America, predeces- 
sor to the Federation, spoke in strong 
support of such a drive. The plans call 
for expansion of the executive committee 
to give commission weavers more adequate 
representation, and for more frequent meet- 
ings of the association as a whole so that 
weavers shall have greater opportunity to 
air problems and draft suggestions for con- 
sideration by the Federation. The main 
aim of the campaign is to get more large 
and small firms into the association so 
that the industry will present a unified 
front in asking for needed reforms. 


Gerli Resigns, But— 


Is Paolino Gerli a member of the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc.? At 
the beginning of January this question was 
still causing puzzled speculation in the silk 
industry. Mr. Gerli, who submitted his 
resignation to the Federation early in 
December, stated on Dec. 27 that he was 
no longer a member of that body. How- 
ever, it is understood that the board of 
directors of the Federation has not yet 
acted on his resignation in the hope that 
the differences which caused him to resign 
might be adjusted. Commenting on_ his 
resignation, trade leaders generally ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr. Gerli’s broad 
trade knowledge and wide associational 
experience gained as president respectively 
of the National Raw Silk Exchange and 
the Silk Association might continue to be 
available to the industry through the Fed- 
eration. 

a 


Cheney Joins Greyco 


\nnouncement that Cheney Bros., old 
established broadsilk firm which recently 
began manufacture of gray goods, would 
oin the Greyco Sales Corp., and mer- 
handise its unfinished goods through that 
unit, was confirmed by Ward Cheney, 
president of Cheney Bros., Dec. 28. It was 
nade clear that Cheney Bros. would con- 
tinue its own merchandising of the exten- 

ve line of finished fabrics which are the 
inainstay of its business. The firm had been 
itilizing only part of its mill capacity on 
inished goods and recently decided to de- 

ite the balance of its equipment to gray 
oods manufacture. 

This placed Cheney ona par with the other 
roadsilk firms selling unfinished fabrics 
irough Greyco, and Mr. Cheney explained 
it seemed natura! then that we should ally 
urselves with the Greyco organization.” 
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The Greyco Sales Co. was formed sev- 
eral years ago for the purpose of acting as 
a selling agency, and has made a firm place 
for itself in that field. Thos. B. Hill, 
former president of C. K. Eagle & Co., is 
president. 

« 


W orld Output Off, 
Consumption Rises 


World consumption of raw silk has in- 
creased 5% against a production decrease 
of 15.9% since the beginning of the current 
growing season, according to figures made 
public last month by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the silk division of the Commodity 
Exchange, New York. The figures, as pre- 
sented in the raw silk statistical chart, 
showed a world output total of 265,524 
bales during the first five months of the 
season, as against 304,901 last year, a drop 
of 48,377 bales. World consumption in the 
same period totaled 239,852 bales against 
228,482 last year, representing an increase 
of 11,370. Mill takings in the United States 
for the season to Dec. 5 were 187,521, an 
increase of 5,544 bales or 3.0% over last 
year. 


Silk Award U pheld 


A decision which is declared by the 
Arbitration Bureau of the National Fed- 
eration of Textiles to greatly help toward 
establishing the validity of the arbitration 
principle, was handed down in New York 
Dec. 18. The Court of Appeals reinstated 
an award of the Bureau in favor of Kata- 
kura & Co. against E. Richard Meinig Co. 
Meinig had sued to set aside the award on 
the contention that one of the arbitrators 
had bought goods through his firm from the 
Katakura Co. and therefore was obligated 
to that company. The court decision, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Federation, 
shows that “men in the silk and rayon 
industry are properly able to serve the 
industry as arbitrators, despite their usual 
daily business relationships.” 


Paterson Hopeful of 
New Labor Pact 


Prospects for a permanent peace in the 
silk district of Paterson, N. J. appeared 
brighter at the holidays with the news that 
the Silk Manufacturers Association and the 
American Federation of Silk Workers, 
Paterson district had developed a contract 
which had been tentatively approved by 
both sides. 


Silk Mill News 


Willimantic Silk, Inc., and the Corn 
Spinning Co., Willimantic, Conn., closed 
for five months because of labor diffi- 
culties, have reversed a final decision to 
move to other parts. With a settlement 
of labor troubles suitable to the 


com- 
pany, Willimantic Silk, Inc., started 
operations again Dec. 23. It is expected 
the Kobe Silk Co., another affiliate, 


will also open soon. The mills had to 
close when $1.90 per 100,000 picks was 
found to be too high a rate for weavers. 
The company offered $1.50 100,000 picks, 
and it is believed a compromise was 
effected. 

Judy Silk Mills, Paterson, N. J., have 
been organized by Fred Surosky and 
Harry Lawrence, Paterson, with capital 
of 1,250 shares, to operate a local silk 
mill. New company is represented by 
Hyman Levine, 31 Dale Ave., Paterson. 

Domestic Silks, Inc., 463 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y., are having 
plans drawn by E. C. Hearon & Son, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., architects, for pro- 
posed new mill at that place, to be 
owned by the city and occupied under a 
long-term lease. 

Bedford (Va.) Mills Corp., recently 
organized by Klein Brothers, 205 West 
Thirty-ninth St., New York, silk manu- 
facturers, has taken over property of the 
Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bedford, and will 
remodel and improve for new mill. Plant 
is scheduled to be ready for service early 
in 1935. Cost close to $35,000, with 
equipment, a part of which will be re- 
moved from a mill in Pennsylvania and 
set up at Bedford. 

Riverside Silk Co., Galt, Ontario, is 
providing additional space for silk and 
rayon throwing equipment. Another 
story 86x36 ft. is to be added to an exist- 
ing two-story wing, and a new three- 
story structure 86x29 ft. will also be 
built. New machinery will be installed. 

Kingsilks Reg’d. is the name of a new 
concern organized as a merchandising 
division for the sale of the products of 
Canadian Cottons Ltd., Montreal. James 
Callander will have charge of the new 
silk division of this company. 

Belding-Corticelli Co., Montreal, Que., 
is completing the extensive reconstruc- 
tion and modernization program begun 
in 1932. The program covered all of the 
firm’s mills in Montreal, St. Johns and 
Coaticook. 

Canadian Silk Products, Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, Que., are considering early con- 
struction of new one-story addition to 
cost about $50,000, with equipment. 
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our opinion, one of the soundest moves undertaken by the 
hosiery industry in some time was the recent appointment of 
a special committee to study all phases of production control and 
to report to the Code Authority i in February. 

This is exactly the type of approach which should be made 


to this problem. 


There is needed the best thinking of the 


industry as a whole and presumably this special committee will 


undertake to contact that thinking. 


The plan offers hope that 


answers may be forthcoming to a series of questions which have 
bothered the industry since NRA was born.—Editor. 


New Devices to Mark 
Knitwear Exhibition 


Production of a multiplicity of designs 
and color combinations in ways previously 
unknown to the knitting industry is possible 
on new machines and attachments which 
are scheduled for display at the Third Na- 
tional Knitwear Industrial Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Feb. 
11-15 

The exposition is only one of many events 
which will give that period the title of 
“Outerwear Week” in New York. The 
National Knitted Outerwear Association, 
sponsor of the exposition, also has arranged 
for a style show and trade dance to be 
held the same week. Plans for the annual 
convention and dinner of the association, 
another feature, also are nearing com- 
pletion. 

M. E. Thayer, exposition manager, said 
that one of the surprise exhibits will be 
a split cam attachment for pattern wheel 
circular knitting machines which can pro- 
duce effects combining 32 colors. Unusual 
new yarns also will be shown. 


New Outerwear Service 


A new service which will supply to re- 
tailers and resident buyers on request de 
tailed data about manufacturers’ lines, 


including prices, has been instituted by the 
National Knitted Outerwear Association. 
The service, it is stated, was the outcome 
of a constantly increasing number of in- 
quiries from the retail and buying trade for 
data on price ranges and specialties in the 
outerwear merchandise. The service is ex- 
pected to greatly simplify the buyer’s prob- 
lem of locating firms making both staple 
and novelty lines. 
e 


Push Outerwear 
Modernization Plan 


Preliminary conferences looking to the 
start of a movement for modernization of 
equipment in the outerwear industry were 
held during December between machinery 
manufacturers who sell such equipment, 
and officers of the National Knitted Outer- 


wear Association in New York. After sev- 
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eral meetings had been held, spokesmen 
for the movement said that the machinery 
firms were very sympathetic to the idea 
and that the chief problem now was how 
the idea should be applied. Studies are 
being made by the machinery manufacturers 
as to which types of equipment are most 
in need of replacement, and further meet- 
ings will be held when this data is avail- 
able. 

The Association officers have expressed 
readiness to cooperate fully with the ma- 
chinery industry in the movement, believ- 
ing that the obsolescent equipment now in 
use very widely is overcostly and that the 
saving made by new machinery would 
partly at least offset the higher costs of 
production due to the NRA. 


o 
Xmas Hosiery Scarce, 
Buyers Pay Premiums 


The hosiery market 
cidedly 


entered 1935 in a de- 
favorable position with respect to 
stocks. Numerous of the largest mills had 
the lowest end-year inventory in some 
years, and just prior to the holidays buyers 
found difficulty in getting deliveries. The 
shortage was so pronounced in certain in- 
stances that buyers were paying premiums 
over list price of shipments. This firmness 
was very noticable in the ringless division 
where demand has been strong and main- 
tained through the final quarter of 1934. 
Numerous mills were still pressing their 
machinery sources for installation of the 
three-carrier equipment, lack of which, in 
some cases cost mills considerable Christ- 
mas business. The call for 48-gauge ring- 
less in particular was well in excess of the 
industry's present productive capacity and 
deliveries were backward. 


Data Sources Agree 
On Hosiery Strength 


A decided improvement in hosiery posi- 
tion in October, 1934, is reflected in both 
the statistics of the Hosiery Code Authority 
and those of the Bureau of the Census for 
that month. The Code Authority report 
emphasizes that this is the third consecutive 
month in which hosiery mills have shipped 
out more than they manufactured. The im- 








proved picture is graphically indicated in 
the authority’s following table of stocks on 
hand at end of month: 


(Dozens of Pairs) 


July 31 Aug. 31 Sept. 30 Oct. 31 
Type of Hosiery 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Total, all types. 18,353 17,318 16,097 15,808 
Full fashioned, 
total 5,141 4,883 4,534 4,222 
Seamless, total. 13,211 12,435 11.562 11,585 


—-These Figures in Thousands- 


October output, the code authority adds 
totaled 9,322,243 doz. pairs, against 9,611,- 
408 doz. pairs shipped; in September output 
was 6,783,204, shipments 8,004,764. Key 
figures, by dozens in the Bureau of the 
Census report for October follow: 


Stock on 


Ship- Hand End 

Knit ments of Month 

Oot., 9936.5.4% 6.936.738 7,712,368 11,314,338 
Sept., 1934 5,211,030 6,283,332 11,766,636 
Production of knitted underwear de- 


clined in November, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports, the key figures 
in dozens being: 


Knit Shipments Stocks 
Oct., 1934 1,552,600 1,779,006 2,895,110 
Nov., 1934 1,355,944. 1,360,957 2890097 


“Hold Prices!’—Brine 


An urgent plea for hosiery manufacturers 
to “stand pat” on prices between Dec. 15 
and Feb. 15 was published in the News- 
Letter of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, last month, under 
the signature of John H. Brine, association 
president. “It is most earnestly hoped,” 
Mr. Brine wrote, “that during this period, 
which always has been and always will be 
the dull season, manufacturers will resist 
the demand for lower price merchandise.” 


Underwear Institute 
Moves to New York 


Underwear market observers found fur- 
ther evidence that industry was nearing 
normalcy in the decision of the Underwear 
Institute to move its headquarters from 
Washington, D. C., to New York. The de- 
cision was made known in December and 
the Institute was getting ready for business 
at its new home, 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, on Jan. 2. The Institute first in- 
stalled itself in the Union Trust Building, 
Washington, at the inception of the NRA, 
the aim being to be close to the center of 
government during the adjustment period. 


Spring Underwear 
Orders Backward 


While total volume on winter underwear 
to the end of December appeared to exceed 
that of last year, this encouraging status 
is not shared by the spring underwear lines. 
Manufacturers of medium to lightweight 
lines entered January with spring business 
approximately 40% behind last year and 
with buyers showing no great desire to 
catch up on committments. Spring mer- 
chandise was reasonably firm at opening 
and there was fair demand; in November, 
however, orders slackened and December 
which should have been a good month for 
1935 business was backward. Prices have 
been substantially reduced but still the 
buyers hold off. 

Knitters are hopeful that the middle of 
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this month will bring a rush of orders, 
basing this hope on the fact that the spring 
season will be barely eight weeks away. 


6 
Underwear Gains 


Lead Knit Goods 


Wage-earner employment in knitting 
mills in 1933 averaged 185,699, marking a 
rise from 178,011 which was the average 
for 1931, the last preceding census year, 
according to a preliminary report on the 
Biennial Census of Manufactures for 1934, 
made public last month by the Bureau of 
the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce. Average 1933 employment for the 
respective branches follow: Hosiery, 115,- 
466; knit underwear, 35,720; knit outer- 
wear, 26,860; knit cloth, 7,653. The total 
value of knitting mill products in 1933 was 
$498,310,008 against $585,677,382 for 1931 
and $899,716,672 for 1929. Hosiery ouput 
by value in 1933 totaled $263,534,281 against 
$331,208,531 in 1931; underwear output by 
value increased from $89,853,278 in 1931 to 
$92,175,612 in 1933, this being the only in- 
crease shown. Output by value of both 
outerwear and knit cloth showed a decline. 
Outerwear totaled $111,572,648 in 1931 
against $92,707,621 in 1933; knit cloth 
totaled $53,042,925 in 1931 and $49,892,494 
in 1933. 


Market Briefs 


More Swimsuit Tags—Use of tags on 
swimsuit giving instructions on cleaning, 
etc., is increasing among manufacturers, 
and the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association announces that it will dis- 
tribute these tags to 60 firms this year. 

Rapid-fire Bankruptcy—Business re- 
verses are so rapid these days, that 
changes come even in the middle of busi- 
ness letters, as is indicated in the follow- 
ing letter which was received by the 
Underwear Institute from a manufac- 
turer: “Dear Sir—We are going out of 
business and we do not make up any 
more cloth. We are out of business.” 

1935 Hosiery Shades—The new ho- 
siery colors announced by the Textile 
Color Card Association for 1935 total 
nine and they feature brown variations, 
dark suntones and tanned beiges. 

An amendment to the hosiery code 
governing working hours of office em- 
ployees in the industry has been ap- 
proved by the Hosiery Code Authority. 
The amendment provides for a maxi- 
mum week of 48 hours, with the stipu- 
lation workers shall be paid not less 
than the minimum hour rate for the first 
four hours over 40 hours and not less 
than time and one-half for time in ex- 
cess of 44, but not exceeding 48 hours. 

CCC Contracts—Underwear contracts 
for 510,000 pairs of cotton drawers 
(priced 69 to 83c.), 510,000 cotton wool 
mixed undershirts (priced 77.5 to 93c.) 
and 1,750,000 undershirts (priced 15.99 
to 22.5c.) were awarded Jan. 7, by Army 
Quartermaster, Philadelphia, for deliv- 
ery to the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Complaint by workers to the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Regional Labor Board against the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
for removing the mill to Indianapolis, 
was dismissed by the Board. The body 
afirmed the company’s claim that the 
move was an economic necessity. 
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Knitting Mill News 


Browning Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga, 
has arranged to move to Bridgeport, 
Ala. The former Jacobs-Spivey hosiery 
mill property has been purchased by the 
city of Bridgeport from E. P. Jacobs. 

Cooper-Wells Hosiery Mills, Decatur, 
Ala., have recently converted all 42- 
gauge equipment to ringless production. 
The cost of the change ran slightly 
above $225 per machine. 

Klub Knitting Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has been organized by Louis 
Winer and M. C. Conway, Newark, 
with capital of 2,500 shares to operate 
a knitting mill. New company is repre- 
sented by Monroe Hollander, 60 Park 
Place, Newark, attorney. 

Fairview Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have moved from 196 Wilson 
Ave. to 1370 DeKalb Ave. where larger 
quarters are occupied. 

Friendly Knitting Mills, Inc., is the 
new company formed to operate the 
plant at 1647 Hancock St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which was formerly run by Jacob 
Freund and his son. Daniel Witman, 
manager of the plant, will continue with 
the new interests. W. C. Roux is presi- 
dent. 

Myrtle Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has moved to Unionville, Conn., 
where the company has its spinning 
mill. 

Herkimer (N. Y.) Maid Garment Co. 
is installing 30 additional machines to 
increase production. 

W. A. Weiss & Co., New York, 
planned to start production of sweaters 
and sportswear in a leased plant at Al- 
bany on Jan. 1. 

Dinberg Glove & Mitten Co., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., has purchased the equip- 
ment and business of the W. J. McIn- 
tosh Glove Co. in that city. 

Allter Knitting Mill, St. Johnsville, 
N. Y., is being demolished after unsuc- 
cessful attempts to reopen it. 

Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc., and 
Mohawk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., have been sold to May 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., by R. H. White- 
head, secretary and treasurer of the two 
plants. 

Larkwood Silk Hosiery Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is planning an addition to 
its plant to cost $350,000. It will be 
ready in April and will provide for 24 
additional machines and twice the pres- 
ent payroll of 200. 

Reserve Knitting Mills, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently formed with capital 


of $25,000, plans early operation of local 
mill. Incorporators include Emerson J. 
Pettyjohn and A. R. Gould. Milton H. 
Sanders, Guarantee Title Building, 
Cleveland, is coming representative. 

Puritan Knitting Mills Corp. has re- 
moved its plant from Philadelphia to 
Altoona, Pa. 

Fairplay Knitting Mills, Inc., Hawley, 
Pa., were destroyed by fire of unde- 
termined origin Dec. 12, with a loss of 
approximately $100,000. The plant, em- 
ploying 125 workers, had been operating 
steadily. Plans for rebuilding are under 
consideration. 


Thompson Knitting Mill, Chestnut 


Street, Lewiston, Pa., is being reno- 
vated by its new management under 
direction of Mrs. Helen McCartney, 


Reedsville, Pa. Name of new company 
was not reported. The 450 circular 
hosiery machines will be operated if 
they can be reconditioned pending in- 
stallation of more full-fashioned equip- 
ment. It is said that 40 full-fashioned 
machines will be operated at the start. 

Barnett-Rich Co., Shillington, Pa., 
manufacturers of knit goods, have sold 
property to the Royal Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., for $2,500. Richard R. 
Stephens is receiver of the Barnett-Rich 
Co. 

Arrowhead Fashion Mills, Inc., has 
been organized at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
for the purpose of operating a subsidiary 


of the Richmond Hosiery Mills. I ncor- 

porators: Jack Chambliss, D. McD. 

Seiner and John A. Chambliss. 
Browning Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn., have completed negotia- 
tions for purchase of former mill of the 
Jacobs-Spivey Hosiery Co., Bridgeport, 
Ala., and will take immediate possession. 
Extensions and improvements will be 
made, including new one-story addition. 
Equipment will be removed from 
Chattanooga mill to new location. 

Oneida Knitting Co., De Pere, Wis., 
has been purchased by R. C. French, 
general manager of Lange Co., food 
products, and reorganized as the Oneida 
Knitting Mills, Inc. Operations will be 
continued. 

Supersilk Hosiery Mills Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., recently installed three new 
machines at a cost of $80,000, which are 
to manufacture a new line of women’s 
high quality full-fashioned hosiery. 

Grover Knitting Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., has completed the equipping of 
two new departments for circular 
hosiery and shirts. The plant now em- 
plovs over 400 operatives. 
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GAIN, the American 
Colorists has held 
absence of names 
conspicuous. 


its 





Association of Textile Chemists and 
annual 
of mill men from the list of speakers was 
This is not meant to reflect in the least upon the 


meeting, and again the 


excellent papers which were presented; the fact remains, however, 
that the meetings of this organization do not conform to what one 
should reasonably expect from an association of textile chemists 


and colorists. 


We realize that the chief obstacle is the secrecy complex of 


the industry. 
do not suffer from this affliction. 


arranged, and these men correctly approached, we 


Nevertheless there are many plant-owners who 
If the program were properly 


believe they 


would be glad to have their technical staff and operating execu- 


tives pa rticipate. 


We suggest, therefore, that the program committee of the 
A.A.T.C.C. select a symposium subject of broad interest for the 
next annual meeting, approach a half-dozen or a dozen of the 


more progressive 


mill-owners, and get them to agree to have 


representatives at the convention to discuss the various phases 


of the subject chosen. 


In this way, no one plant will feel that it 


is giving everything and getting nothing, and the door will be 
opened for the free exchange of information concerning technical 
developments, from which both the industry as a whole and the 
individual units in it will benefit—Editor. 


Converters Plan 
Reorganization 


Lack of interest among the converters 
of uptown New York and their failure 
to become members is proving a serious 
handicap to the Textile Converters’ As- 
America and will compel 
its form of organt- 
Louis 

who 

Mr. 


work 


sociation of 
that body to change 
it was stated last month by 
Lazare, president of Duplex Mills, 
also Is president of the association. 
lLazare said that the constructive 
done by the association since it was 
formed in 1933 by Sol C. Moss and 
others has benefited the entire convert- 
ing trade, but that the converters have 
indifferent as to joining the asso- 
ciation and are disposed to leave the 
industry’s chiet burdens to a_ limited 
group Because of this situation, he 
added, it has been decided to change the 
organization's structure in such a way 
as to give a cooperative entity 
to the remaining group 


zation, 


been 


strong 


* 
Shrinkage Specifications 


toward the general 
a standard specification for 
shrinkage of woven cotton fabrics was 
made last month, when the American 
Standards Association Conference on 
Shrinkage voted to submit their specifi- 
cation to the A.S.A. Standards Council 
for approval. The council will now con 


\ further 
adoption of 


move 
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duct a canvass of all interested groups 
to determine its acceptability throughout 
the country. The proposed standard is 
a modification of the one prepared by 
the Textile Section, New York Board of 
Trade. As reported in our November, 
1934, issue, the standard requires that 
the maximum amount of shrinkage shall 
be stamped on or firmly attached to the 
fabric and provides methods for deter- 
mining shrinkage. 


e 
Wages and Activity in 
Dyeing and Fintshing 


The high-water mark of wage-earner 
employment in the dyeing and finishing 
of textiles since April, 1931 (the last 
preceding census year), was reached in 
December, 1933, according to a prelim- 
inary report of the Biennial Census of 
Manufactures taken in 1934, which has 
been issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The report shows a steady increase 
of employment in 1933. Value of work 
done in that year by establishments en- 
gaged primariy in this activity, and ex- 
clusive of mill dyeing and _ finishing 
departments, amounted to $278,899,659, 
as against $322,186,539 for 1931 and 
$465,820,629 for 1929. The respective 
rates of decrease in value for the two 
biennial periods are: 1931-1933, 13.4% 


1929-1931, 30.8% Total wages in the 
industry were: 1929, $94,244,685; 1931, 
$76,576,922; 1933, $58,425,463. 


Wage-earner totals for the final month 





of each quarter are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Census year March June _ Sept. Dec. 

1933 ........ 59,921 65,400 68,866 70,743 

SBOE bic eee's 72,800 66,213 66,823 63,295 
a 


Pastels Important in 


Spring Wool Color Card 


Pastel colors will be unusually im- 
portant in the wool goods industry dur- 
ing the coming spring, according to the 
1935 Spring Woolen Color Card which 
has been issued in a new enlarged form 
by the Textile Color Card Association. 
The card totals 48 shades, these being 
arranged in special groups according to 
the color movements of fashion. Among 
the important colors shown in pastel 
shades are blues, pinks, and a range of 
shell and bisque tones. Water green, 
wheat, peach, and cream are other im- 
portant trends. The winter greens are 
carried over, but in lighter, rather yel- 
lowish shades. 

The Color Card Association also an- 
nounced the 1935 spring silk card, total- 
ing 60 fabric colors; nine 1935 spring 
hosiery colors; and a new color service 
feature, entitled “Color Masks,” which 
facilitates the stylist’s job of arranging 
colors. The silk colors are in two chief 
groups—“Regency Pastels’ and “Peas- 
ant Colors.” Beige and brown deriva- 
tions are in leadership among the new 
hosiery shades. 


New Dyes 


Co., Inc., announces the following 
new product: Erio Chrome Garnet L, a 
level-dyeing chrome color, giving shades 
of very good to excellent all-round fastness 
on raw stock, slubbing, and piece goods. 

General Dyestuff Corp. has announced 
a number of new products. Among the 
most important of these are _ included 
Palatine Fast Red BEN which will replace 
Palatine Fast Red BRE which has been 
cancelled; Indanthren Yellow 7GK, a vat 
color of greenish yellow shade which is 
recommended for the production of bright 
yellow greens; and Oxydiaminogen OTA, 
which when diazotized and developed with 
Developer MT yields a deep jet black 
shade recommended as a_ substitute for 
aniline black. Other new colors are Pala- 
tines Fast Yellow EL, Fast Brown GRN, 
and Fast Orange RN; Indanthrens Print- 
ing Black TL Suprafix, Red Brown RR, 
Olive T, Khaki 2 GA, Brilliant Green 
GG; Diazos Indigo Blue BRA, Brown 
NRA, and Sky Blue 3GLA; Fastusols 
Blue LFFGL and Orange L 3RA; Celli- 
tons Brilliant Yellow FF and Discharge 
Violet B; Cellitazol BN; Brilliant Sky 
Blues 8GA and RA; Benzo Fast Grey 
BM; Chromoxane Brilliant Violet BE; 
Monochrome Olive FBL; Acid Alizarine 
Flavine RA; Supramine Black BRA; 
Rapidogen Red ITR; Brilliant Indo Car- 
bon CBL; and Naphtol AS-L4G. 


Geigy 


Higher Prices Follow 
Silk Dyers’ Strike 


Market reaction to the advance in 
prices for dyeing and printing silk and 
rayon fabrics was divided in mid-Decem- 
ber, some firms complaining that the in- 
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crease was too high. The general feeling, 
however, was that increased labor costs 
incident to the recent strike settlement 
justified the new levels, and by the end 
of the year the market had adjusted 
pretty well to the change. The increases 
run from 15 to 25% on printing and 30 
to 40% on dyeing and weighting of plain 
goods. Rayon printing prices are re- 
ported at 16 plus 1, as against the former 
price of about l4c.; printing of weighted 
standard silk crepes (50/64s) is now 20 
plus 1, as against the former price of 18c. 
The revision has raised quotations on 
acetate-rayon crepes 2x2, 4x4, and 6x6 
in 150- and 200-denier constructions 
from 9 and 10c. per yard to 11 to l4c. 
per yard. 
« 


Controlled Throwing of 
Rayon Crepe Yarns 


B. H. H. Nobel, executive vice-presi- 
dent of John Dunlop’s Sons, Inc., New 
York, announced the development of a 
controlled process of throwing rayon 
yarn. The new method, which enables 
the weaver to see in advance the results 
he may expect, is shown in a book of 
swatches which the Dunlop company 
has just released to the trade. It is ex- 
plained that throwing of rayon under 
various atmospheric conditions and at 
different machine tensions and speeds 
gives finished goods a different pebble 
or finish in each instance. 


oo 
Seek Mandatory 
Design Registration 


Impressed by the success of the de- 
sign protection movement in other tex- 
tile divisions, the Textile Fabrics Asso- 
ciation now is planning an amendment 
to the converters’ code which would 
provide for mandatory registration of all 
designs. To this end, members of the 
association are to be asked to vote by 
letter-ballot on such an amendment. The 
present design provision of the code 
makes registration of designs permissive 
and voluntary. 


NRA Jottings 


The NRA has approved the following 
committee on trade-practice complaints 
for the textile processing industry: Stan- 
ley R. Stager, chairman of the Textile 
Processing Code Authority; J. Wm. 
Schulze, secretary-treasurer of the code 
authority; and F. Agden, of the code 
authority staff, secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

“Wilful price-cutting” is among de- 
structive trade practices which are 
banned by amendments just approved 
by the NRA for incorporation in the 
code of the textile print roller engrav- 
ing industry. 

Textile Processing Industry Code Au- 
thority has filed with the National 
Industrial Recovery Board for approval 
its budget and contribution basis for the 
period from Feb. 1, 1935, to April 1, 
1935. The budget totals $13,027.42, which 
is to be contributed as follows: Assess- 
ments shall be one-sixth of one-third of 
1% of gross charges for processing per- 
formed during the year 1933. No con- 
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tribution shall exceed $125 per month. 
Minimums shall be as follows: annual 
volume of $4,500 or less, $1.25 per 


month; $4,501 to $9,000, $2.50 per 
month; $9,001 to $18,000, $5 per month; 
concerns unable to report processing 
charges shall contribute one-sixth of 
one-sixth of 1% of gross sales less re- 
turns of processed yarns and/or fabrics 
for 1933. 


* 
Industry Briefs 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has 
steadily increased its printing activity 


since the company completed its recent 
deal with M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., 
and the subsequent closing of the Amer- 
ican Printing Co. plant at Fall River. 
In December, 27 of the 40 printing ma- 
chines at Pacific’s plant were in opera- 
tion, 

Dr. George O. Curme, Jr., of Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp., was _ pre- 
sented with the Perkin Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, at a joint 
meeting of that society, with the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the Electrochem- 
ical Society and the Society de Chimie 
Industrielle, held Jan. 11 in New York. 
The award was in recognition of Dr. 
Curme’s work in synthetic organic chem- 
istry. 

Martin Dyeing & Finishing Co., oi 
Bridgeton, N. J., has started a linen de- 
partment, with Albert McDowell as 
manager, it is announced. New York 
sales for the new department are han- 
dled by Jack Robinson, under Charles 
Anderson, who is in charge of the 
agency. 

* 


Processing Plant News 
Putnam Finishing Co., Mechanicsville, 


Conn., which occupies part of the Uncas 
Co.’s_ property formerly the French 
River Textile Co., has been sold to E. 
Mittelholzer of New Jersey, who is pre- 
paring to operate it on cotton, silk and 
rayon fabrics. 

Waverly Piece Dye Works, Elizabeth, 
N. J., recently formed by Fred Baer- 
mann and Julius Winkler, Paterson, 
N. J., represented by Robert Boyle, 152 
Market St., Paterson, attorney, capi- 
talized at $50,000, will operate a dye and 
finishing plant in the Waverly Terminal, 


Newark Ave., Elizabeth, 
has been leased. 

Radiance Piece Dye Works, Inc., Pat- 
erson, N. J., has been chartered with 
capital of $125,000, to operate a local 
mill. Company will take over and suc- 
ceed the organization of similar name, 
with plant at 99 Cliff St. 

Beacon (N. Y.) Bleachery has been 
bought by Samuel Grobart, president 
of the Commercial Piece Dyeing Co., 
Paterson, N. J., and will be operated 
on silks and rayons. Purchase price is 
said to have been $250,000. Property 
covers 12 acres and involves about 150,- 
000 sq.ft. floor space. 

Fishkill (N. Y.) Dye Works, Inc., 
have been organized with capital of 500 
shares to operate a local dye and finish- 
ing mill. Incorporators of new company 
include Samuel Adler, 435 East Twenty- 
ninth St., Paterson, N. J., and Arthur 
Hilton, 839 Riverside Drive, New York, 
N.Y 

Keystone Dyeing Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has purchased the one-story 
building on Amber St., near Allegheny 
Ave., heretofore held by the Salmon 
Building & Loan Association, and will 
occupy for dye house expansion. Com- 
pany has also secured an adjoining piece 
of land, previously owned by C. H. Mas- 
land & Sons Co. 

Arkwright Finishing Co., Fiskeville, 
R. I., has asked bids on general contract 
for new one-story and basement addi- 
tion to mill, 65x185 ft., and expects to 
begin superstructure in January. It will 
cost over $45,000, with equipment. C. R. 
Makepeace & Co., Providence, R. I., are 
architects. 

Cranston Textile Processes, Inc., has 
been incorporated in Rhode Island for 
$3,000,000. The move is merely a change 
from a New York to a Rhode Island 
corporation. The Cranston Print Works, 
which is involved, is controlled by the 
Tate Electro Processing Co. of New 
Y ork. 

Riverside Printing & Finishing Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has been purchased by 
John Worth, formerly agent of the Uncas 
Finishing Co. 

H. & H. Mfg. Co., Quidnick, R. I., 


where space 


has constructed an 80x100 ft. addition 
to give increased space for the dyeing 
department. 

Texas Textile Mills, Waco, Texas, 


has installed additional machinery for 


piece-dyeing at a cost of $35,000. 
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EPORTS from members of TEXTILE WorLp’s sales staff 

indicate that firms which sell to this industry are anticipat- 

ing, in 1935, a banner year in textile-mill modernization. We 

do not believe this is a case of the wish being father to the 

thought. Contacts of these firms with their customers must have 
revealed at least an intention in this direction. 

Where such an intention does not actually exist, it should be 
created at once. It must be evident to even the most casual 
student of textile affairs that companies with inefficient plants 
are going to have an increasingly difficult job “getting by.” 
There is in the cards for 1935 a greater premium on quality 
goods and efficient manufacturing. 

Furthermore, there is now at least a partial answer to the ‘‘no 
funds” alibi. Jesse Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., stated recently in a letter to Henry G. Lord that 
his organization ‘will consider loans for replacing of machinery 
and equipment where existing capacity is not materially in- 
creased.’ There has been some doubt on this point in the past; 
that doubt no longer exists. 

This New Year’s greeting to uneconomic units must take the 
form of advice: Revamp and modernize !—Editor. 


‘ pe - ing cost of the active machinery. When this 
I utius € of Bette mill completes the rehabilitation program 
. which now is under way, the new machinery 
Machinery replacing the 384 looms will operate on sal- 


able fabrics yielding a profit of approxi- 

: a ‘ mately $88,300 a year. In other words, 

Better cost accounting, new social adding this profit to the saving in overhead, 

trends as to hours, wages and work the total gain to the mill by making the 

burder:, consumer pressure and compe- TCPlacement is $108,000, or $280 per loom 

ul , : > : per year. Under these eonditions the mill 
tition all point to the need for machinery can pay for the machinery in two years. 


Se ee : ‘ oe While the replacement of idle machinery 
rehabilitation, in the opinion of John by new, modern ssachinery yields the 
I’. Tinsley, vice-president and general greatest return, generally speaking, the re- 


manager, Crompton & Knowles Loom ae of old machines that are active 
ve . meas is also financially desirable. 

\\ orks. Some extracts irom Mr. Tins- In terms of the capital investment which 
ley’s address before the Silk and Rayon : a for the Saneomnant of old ma- 
: ' ; . f os chines by new, again speaking for the fancy 

. ) : ) 
Convention last month follow: loom industry, the savings which result 
Heretofore, there apparently has been Show a return that varies from 25% to 50% 
little relationship between the prices at res ar—in ak i ere it is even higher. | 
which fabrics were sold and the true manu- hat the silk industry should engage in 
facturing cost, either because of inadequate @ Tehabilitation program is evident from 
cost-accounting systems in the mills, or be- the facts here stated and from the statis- 


cause of a willful disregard of certain cost tical situation in the industry. There are 
elements The raw material and labor @Pproximately 90,000 looms weaving silk 


items have been figured with reasonable ®"4 rayon in the United States, excluding 
accuracy, but the handling of overhead ex- ©0tton looms previously used for the weav- 
pense has been open to criticism. In the in& Of fine cotton and now employed on 
effort to show an operating profit, many '8@yon. Of these 90,000 looms only a rela- 
mills, especially those with obsolete equip- tively small percentage is strictly modern. 


ment, have made no provision for deprecia- [ndeed, it is conservatively estimated that 
tion, on the ground that there was no fur- Ve? 60,000 of these looms are from 10 to 
ther value in the machinery to write off. 4" Y's. old. 

Had assets been accumulated for replace- e 


ment purposes, there might have been some [f e ° s 
foundation for this practice, but in the ) ‘of . IV . 
absence of the necessary funds it was not i acl LC Mills Maintains 
economically sound The assets of mills O7 ee ~ 

which resorted to it have been dissipated 51)’ ( Pow é? I actor 


and an artificially low level of manufactur- R 

ing cost has been created. Under certain conditions a sufficiently 
FR pon lag Tagen gy eggs ln ga high power factor can be maintained to 
many manufacturers. The inevitable result avoid incurring a low-power-factor pen- 
of idle equipment is to throw an increased alty without the use of special equip- 
burden on that which is operating ro ° - 
give a conerete illustration, we examined ment for the purpose. At the Pacific 
a mill recently in which there are 384 looms Mills plant, in Dover, N. H., it has been 
that are idle practically all the time, be- fairly . le. : 1 hz : : e 
cause they are not suitable for the fabrics /4!Tly_ simple, and has consisted merely 
which now are marketable. The idleness of in being sure that the induction motors 


‘se mac Ss aces ¢ ‘de f $19,700 - » : ‘ : y 
— as cet oe tee ‘own ees te carry their rated loads, or close to them. 


raising by that amount the normal operat- "his is possible in textile mills where 
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the loads on the motors are practically 
constant. 

When the present chief engineer, 
Ansel Holman, took charge in 1920, the 
plant was generating its own electricity 
from water power. It was, of course, 
desirable to maintain a high power factor 
in order to avoid waste, the heating of 
circuits, and the blowing of fuses. There 
were 160 group-drive motors in the plant 
and 60 individual-drive motors. On the 
group drives the loads were checked 
with instruments to determine their re- 
lation to the ratings of the motors. 
Where there was a serious discrepancy, 
the motors were either shifted or the 
amount of machinery driven was jug- 
gled so that they carried their rated 
loads. The same thing was done with 
the individual-drive motors, except that 
there was no juggling, but only a change 
in size of the motors where necessary. 
3y this means, a power factor of slightly 
better than 80% was achieved, and when 
the company decided to purchase its 
power from the public utility serving the 
district, and was subject to a low-power- 
factor-penalty clause, below 80%, it had 
nothing to worry about. By occasional 
check-ups it has managed never to incur 
that penalty. The point is, of course, 
that in a textile mill the load remains 
practically invariable from the time the 
machinery is started until it is stopped. 

One feature which has made it fairly 
simple to keep check on the load condi- 
tions at Pacific Mills is that the different 
departments, such as spinning, carding, 
picking, etc., are served by separate cir- 
cuits terminating at the main switch- 
board and provided with instruments. 
Consequently, if the load should be in- 
creased by speeding up the machinery 
in the spinning department, it becomes 
immediately apparent, and the necessary 
steps to install motors of the proper size 
may be taken at once. 

Francis A. WEstTBROOK, M.E. 


Technological Progress 


An answer to those critics of the textile 
industry who assert that our technological 
progress is much slower than that of other 
industries was made by E. E. Blake, chief 
engineer of Saco-Lowell Shops, in a paper 
he presented before the New England Tex- 
tile Club at its November meeting. Said 
Mr. Blake: 

“Not infrequently the textile industry 
is accused of failing to keep pace with gen- 
eral technological developments. Possibly 
the criticism is well founded; but from my 
acquaintance with mill problems I cannot 
help suspect that such statements are the 
ill-considered expressions of persons ig- 
norant of the fact that we are dealing 
with a vegetable fiber which is extremely 
delicate, inconsistent, and highly sensitive 
to innumerable variations in natural con- 
ditions. Because of this inherent incon- 
sistency of our raw material and the great 
number of factors influencing its behavior 
throughout every manufacturing opera- 
tion, it is practically impossible to bring 
all conditions under sufficiently definite 
control as to predict results accurately. 
On the other hand, when our friends in 
the metal-working industries, for instance, 
decide to alter the nature of their finished 
product, they very readily change their 
chemical formulas, shape new patterns, re- 
tool their machinery, etc., going through 
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a definite number of steps and setting con- 
ditions every one of which is not only 
controllable, but can be accurately deter- 
mined in advance. 

“The inherent character of our raw ma- 
terial limits the scope of a strictly scien- 
tific approach; and of necessity in the 
solution of many of our manufacturing 
problems, we have been forced to resort 
to the method of trial and error. How- 
ever, we are gradually bringing under con- 
trol more and more of the governing 
factors. We have by no means been will- 
ing to accept what we have as the ulti- 
mate, and have been patiently exploring 
the possibilities for improved equipment. 
As a result you have witnessed in the past 
dozen years a broader advance in mechan- 
ical efficiency than (I venture to say) oc- 
curred in the preceding half century.” 


e 
Stopping Water Hammer 


Not long ago some of the men in the 
dyeing department established a temporary 
research laboratory in what had been a 
store room located over the power plant 
office. They had a 1-in. water line run up 
there with a quick-acting valve at the end. 
They insisted that when they wanted water 
they wanted it in a hurry, and no doubt 
they did, but it caused the power-plant 
men some shattered nerves. Every time 
the water was shut off it sounded like an 
earthquake. 

Anchoring the line where possible helped 
some, but it finally got so bad that an air 
chamber was installed. This eliminated 
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the banging that took place whenever the 
valve was closed. 

As shown in the sketch, the chamber was 
fixed so that it could be drained and re- 
filled with air occasionally, but in our case 
this has not been necessary, as the water 
seems to have enough air dissolved in it to 
keep the chamber sufficiently full. The 
cross was used so that another valve would 
not be necessary for draining the chamber ; 
a pipe plug, which is considerably cheaper, 
serves the purpose. Of course, if the quick- 
acting valve is low, as it happens to be in 
the illustration, it can be used to drain the 
chamber and the cross can be replaced by 
a tee. P. F. Rocers. 


Coonley Heads AS.A. 


Howard Coonley, president of Wal- 


worth Co., New York, was reelected 
president of the American Standards 
\ssociation at the annual meeting on 


Dec. 12. Frederick E. Moskovics was re- 
elected vice-president. 
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Engineering Trade News 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, 


announces the appointment of E. R. Jef- 
ferson, 332 South Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y., as agent for all Babcock & Wil 
cox Refractories in the central and cen- 
tral-western sections of New York State. 

Poole Foundry & Machine Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of the Nibling 
Engineering Sales Co., 309 Colonial 
Suilding, Philadelphia, as its representa- 
tives for the sale of Poole flexible coup- 
lings and speed reducers in the Philadel- 
phia district. 

Binks Mfg. Co., 3106-50 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago, announces the formation of a 
new Canadian company, to be known as 
the Binks Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., are 
now completing an extension to their 
Milwaukee plant at 244 South 19th St., 
which will almost double the former 
warehousing capacity of this plant. 

General Refractories Co., Philadelphia, 
has announced the appointment of Col- 
linwood Shale Brick & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O., as dealer-agents in the 
Cleveland area. 

Reading Iron Co. announces that C. T. 
Ressler, formerly manager of railroad 
and marine sales, has been appointed 
specification engineer, sales division. His 
headquarters will be at 401 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. F. B. Olcott has been ap- 
pointed special representative for the 
purpose of handling Government busi- 
His headquarters are at 220 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

International Filter Co., Chicago, has 
appointed Wm. M. Gross as district sales 
manager in Ohio and eastern Michigan, 
with headquarters at The Westlake, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, and Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, have consolidated. The 
3rown Instrument Co. will be operated 
separately as a subsidiary, and it is ex- 
pected that all its branches and person- 
nel will be maintained. 

General Electric Co. has announced 
that, after four years of experience with 
the unemployment pension plan adopted 
June, 1930, an amended normal form has 
now been put into effect after a vote 
of workers and company members at 
the various plants. One amendment is 
that participation is now a mutual con- 
dition of employment. New employees 
participate immediately upon their being 
hired, whereas formerly a year had to 
elapse. Employees and the company 


ness. 


each pay half the cost and have an equal 
voice in administration; the funds being 
kept entirely separate from the financial 
affairs of the company. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has purchased 
the physical assets of Bailey-Burruss 


Co., Atlanta, Ga., and all divisions of 
Link-Belt’s Atlanta sales office will be 
moved to the new plant. I. H. Barbee 


has been transferred from Philadelphia 
to head up the new combined operations. 


e 
Engineering Mill News 


Thermo Mills, West Sand Lake, 
N. Y., has completed construction of 
a new dam which will improve power 
facilities. 

Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, 
N. C., began work, Dec. 5, on raising 
their dam across Deep River at Mill 
No. 1, 30 inches higher. This will give 
the mills a reserve supply of water for 
operation of their machinery in times 
of scant rainfall. 

Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., is planning to build a six-story, 
concrete, brick and_= steel, wooden- 
floored, 60x200 ft. warehouse. The com- 
pany engineering department is devel- 
oping plans and specifications. 

Clinton Cotton Mills and Lydia Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton, S. C., have closed 
contract with the Town Council for 
light and power service for the munici- 


pality for a period of five years, be- 
ginning April 1, 1935, service to be 
rendered from power plant now used 


for mill operations. Power lines will be 
built for connection with the municipal 
system. 

Carolina Textile Corp., plant No. 1, 
Dillon, S. C., is being overhauled. New 
floors are being laid in the carding de- 


partment along with other improve- 
ments. 
St. Croix Cotton and Rayon Mill, 


Milltown, N. B., has completed the dam 
in the St. Croix River after six months. 
Magog Print Works, Magog, Que., 
and a subsidiary of Dominion Textile 
Co. Ltd., has completed a new steam 
plant containing two boilers, each of 500 
hp. capacity. Expansion of the plant 
involved the erection of two buildings 
and a 160-ft. chimney. The boiler house 
of steel and brick construction, is 75x47 
ft., and is an extension of the main boiler 
house which houses 16 boilers. The 
new plant was planned by the engineer- 
ing staff of Dominion Textile Co. in 
conjunction with T. Pringle & Son. 
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OQOUOTATIONS 


Prices cover average 


At close of business, January 1, 1935 


qualities unless otherwise stated 





Cotton Goods 





| 8s 


1934 
Jan. 2 Dec. | Jan. 2 | 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 in. 64x60, 7.60 4} 4} 43 
38}-in., 64x60, 5. 35 6} 6; 63 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 73 ai 7} 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 8; 8! 8} 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 94 9 9} 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 7; 7} 7} 
36-in., 48x 48, 5.00 6} 6 5} 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 7! a3 63 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 9% 9} 9! 
Denims, 2. 20 15 15 15} 
Tickings, 8 oz 19 19 18) 
Standard prints 73 7} 7 | 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler comber 14.25 
Peeler strip 13.50 
White spooler (single) 7.00 | 
Linters (Mill Run Averaze) 5.50 | 
’ Die 
Cotton Prices 
| 
Spot Cotton For Month 1934 
it Jan.2 Dee. 1 High Low Jan. 2 
New York 12.85 12.75 12.85 12.65 10.50 
New Orleans 12.91 12.78 127.91 12.65 10.35 
Liverpool.. 7.00 7.21 6.95 5.39 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Month Closed Net 
Jan. 2 High Low Dec. | Change | 
Jan 12.55 12.60 12.39 12.52 +0.03} 
Feb 12.62 12.64 12.41 12.55 40.07 
Mar 12.70 12.70 12.44 12.59 40.11] 
April 12.73 12.74 12.44 12.59 +0.14 
May 12.77. 12.80 12.45 12.59 +0.18 
June 12.80 12.80 12.41 12.55 40.25 
July izes: 82.61 32:37 12.51 +0. 23 
Oct 12.67 12.67 12.06 12.24 40.43 
Dec iz.v2 
AVERAGE PRICE JUNE-JULY SHIPMENT 


HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F.o.b. New England 
Middling st. Middling 
}h-in 15. 20 15.70 
1 -in 16.45 17.70 
Ih-in 19. 20 21.20 
Based on March 12.70 
FOREIGN COTTONS 
Alexandria Exchange, Jan. 2 
January, Sak 15.99 
February U ppers 13.88 
Shipment c.i.f. Boston (Tariff not included) 
Medium Sak 26. 20 
Medium Uppers 24.50 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
India Rough, Calcutta Camilla 10.00 
China Tientsin No. | 11.75 


Quotations on cotton cloth and 
cotton yarn as given on this 
page include the cotton process- 
ing tax. Cotton waste prices 
also include the processing tax 
but of course the prices on vari- 
ous raw cottons do not include it. 
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Cotton Yarn (Nominal ) 
(Tax Added) 


CARDED (Average Quality) 
Double Carded 2c —4c., higher according to quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OF TUBES (Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s $0.26! 20s $0. 29} 
10s ae 24s 313 
12s 27} 26s . 32} 
16s «ees 30s . 34} 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
8s-2 $0.27 20=-2 $0. 30 
10s-2 273 24s-2 32 
148-2 » 283 303-2 R| 
168-2 ee 403-2. 4] 
SINGLE WARPS 
10s $0.27} 20s $0. 30 
14s . 28} 24s 32 
16s .29 30s 36 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
8s-2 $0.27} 20s-2 $0. 303 
10s-2 . 28 24s-2 32} 
| 4s-2 .29 30s-2 35} 
l6s-2.. 29} 40s -2ordii 41) 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
$0.27! 18s $0. 30 
10s 28 20s 30} 
12s ; 283 22s 31 
14s -2o 24s 32 
16s 293 26s 33 
COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
rWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
20s-2 $9. 37' 508-2 $0.50 
305-2 41} 60s-2 7 
40s-2 46} 80s-2 78 
WARPS. SKEINS AND CONES 
PWO-PLY-—(Warp Twist) 
20s-2 $0. 38 50s-2 $9.51 
2Os-2 42 60s-2 38 
36s-2 4) 70s-2 68 
403-2 47 80s-2 79 
SINGLES 
14s $0.35 38s $9.45 
20s 37 40s 46 
28s 40 50s 50 
30s 41 60s 57 


MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 


30s-2 $0.52 60s-2 $0.70 
40s-2 oa 80s-2 96 
Raw Silk 
Prices Nominal 
13/15 -20/22 
White White Yellow 
Special Grand, 85% $1.70 $1.50 $1.40 
Grand XX, 83% 1.60 1.49 1.39 
Special Crack, 81% 1.55 1.48 1.38 
Crack XX, 78% 3:52 1. 46 1. 36 
Extra, Extra, 73% 1.48 1.45 1.34 
Best Extra, 68%.... See Swe 
RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
For Month Net 
Jan. 2 Nov. 30 High Low Change 
err 1.405 1.24% 1.403 1.285 +0.16 
Feb... . 1.41 1.24 1.415 1.29 +0.17 
March 1.41 1.25 1.42 1. 30 +0. 16 
April c008- 1:25 1.413 1.30 +0.163 
May 1.42 lias 1. 43 1.305; +0.15 
June 1.42 ican 1.423 0.30) +0.15 
July 1.423 1:27 1. 43 :. 31} 0.153 
Silk Yarns 
Hosiery tram 5thd. Japan, 85% $2.35 
Hosiery tram, 5thd. crack XX. 78% 2.10 
00/2 spun silk aa 2.85 


RAYON WASTE 


Thread (for garnetting). 





IV ool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, ETC. (GREASE) 
Finedelne.. . $0.26 -$0.28 #blood...$0.28 -$0. 29 


Fine clthg .22 -— .23 tblood... .27- .28 
} blood. . 28 Be 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (CLEAN) 
Texas, 12 months $0.70 -$0.71 
California, Northern .61 - .62 
MONTANA, IDAHO, WYOMING (CLEAN) 
EI ea mee ees a ts aig $0.75 -$0.77 
SERIE SS oh JO Le Nene oe aires anit “wa sa 
Fineand fine medium (original bag) .. i 73 
+ blood. .65 -— .67 
i blood. Neues .60 = .62 
EASTERN SCOURED PULLINGS 
A.A $0.70 -$0.72 B-Super...$0.55 —$0.58 
A-Super .61 .63 C-Super . 48 . 50 
CARPET WOOL (Nominal) 
Aleppo (clean) $0.18 —$0. 21 
Sining. . Jt 15 
China filling (clean) 10 14 
Tops and Nails 
TOPS—BOSTON 
Fine (64-66s) $0.90 -$0.92 
Half-blood (60-6 2s) .83 - .85 
Aver. # blood (56s) 75 - .78 
i blood (50s) pa eahck .68 - .70 
NEW YORK TOP FUTURES 
Closed For Month Closed 
Jan. 2 High Low Nov. 30 
Jan 78.0 i: oe re 78.9 
Feb 78.0 7a 77.5 79.5 
March 77.0 79.8 78 79.6 
April 77.90 0.0 77.2 79.7 
June 77.0 80.1 78.0 79.8 
TOPS—BRADFORD ENG. Jan. 2 
Fine (64s) 25d i bid. (56s). 18id 
i bid. (60s) .. 234d i bid. (50s) 14d 
NOILS— BOSTON 
Fine $0.5' -$0.53 ibld $0.43 -$0.45 
Half bld 46 .48 + bld .38 42 
IV orsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
2-20s 44s. . $0.95 -$0.97} 2-36s 58s..$1.30 -$1.323 
2-308 46s 1.02 - 1.05 2-403 60s.. 1.35 — 1.37} 
2-30s mixes |1.35 — 1.40 2-50s 64s.. 1.474- 1.50 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
2-20s 44s. $0.90 -$0.92$ 2-20860s..$1.15 -$1.173 
2-20s 50s .95 —- .97} 2-208 64s.. 1.20 1.224 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
1-268 64s.. $1.15 —$1. 20 2-40s 64s 
1-30s 643 Zephyrs. .$1.37}-$1.423 
warp ‘35 1.40 2-503 66s.. 1.55 - 1.60 
Domestic Rayon (Sketins) 
VISCOSE PROCESS 
Fila- Fila 
Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
50 14 $1.17 150 24—40 $0.60 
75 30 “92 150 60 -62 
100 40 . 80 300 44 49 
125 36 67 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 . $1.20 100 . $0.85 -$0.90 
55-65. Rie 120-125... .70 - .77 
75. 1.00 150.. .65 - .70 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS (TWISTED) 
Den- Fila- Den- Fila- 
ier ment Price ier ment Price 
30 24 $1.50 100 75 $0.80-$0. 90 
75 60 .95-$1.05 150 112 .65- .75 
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These trade names identify the dependable yarns and knitted 
fabrics produced by Industrial Rayon Corporation. And they also 
stand for the sincerity and whole-hearted cooperation that 60 into 
all of INDUSTRIAL’S business dealings. ¢ ¢ SPUN-LO, PREMIER 
and DUL-TONE are worthy products backed by an intelligent 


- a ~ : a bd . ‘ 
program of Sales. Service and Trade Promotion which smooths 


the way of finished commodities straight through to the consumer. 


STRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


ORD AVENUE CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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Editor: Doucitas G. WooLrF 


What Now, Little Man? 


RANCIS GORMAN is “spoiling for a 

fight.”” His present reason is the same as 
that which has impelled him during the last year 
of sorry labor “leadership” in the textile field. 
He finds in warfare the only medium through 
which he can distort the negligible membership 
in the U. T. W. into something which may ap- 
pear—at least in the newspapers—as an actual 
representation of textile workers. 

In the wake of his campaign are closed plants 
and idle operatives. Hopewell, Va., and South- 
bridge, Mass., are cases in point. Just how far 
this devastation can be extended depends upon 
the resistance of the industry and its great body 
of workers. Their interests are mutual to this 
extent. They have got to beat Gorman or be 
beaten themselves. 


Vv 


Gorman’s latest demonstration revealed his 
technique probably better than did any of his 
previous moves. This, again, was plain distor- 
tion in that he completely distorted the facts of 
two Government reports. . 

One of these reports—that of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—revealed an “overwhelming 
compliance with the minimum wage provisions 
of the (cotton textile) code.’”’ The Bureau also 
found that, since the adoption of the code, aver- 
age hourly earnings in cotton textile mills have 
been raised more than in any other industry ex- 
cept men’s furnishings. 

The other report—that of the Federal Trade 
Commission—showed that the trend of cotton 
mill earnings has been completely unsatisfactory. 
At the peak of the first impetus from the NRA, 
these went to 7.65% for the six-month period 
July 1 to Dee. 1933; this profit was due 
largely to inventory appreciation resulting from 
the speculative effect of the codes and process- 
ing taxes upon the market. During the next 
ensuing half-year (Jan. 1 to June 30, 1934) the 


return to cotton mills dropped to 3.72%, while 
in the last two months under review (July 1 to 
Aug. 31, 1934) the industry suffered a Joss of 
2.17%. 

In view of these facts, it may puzzle those 
outside the industry to note that Gorman says 
the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
‘rips the covers from the greed and callousness 
of the mill owners and their managers.’ But to 
us in the industry who have become accustomed 
to Gorman’s complete disregard of the facts, 
there is no puzzle. He is merely trying to stir 
up another strike to further the interests of his 
own organization, and he would have expressed 
similar sentiments no matter what the report 
contained. His methods were pretty well ex- 
posed during the strike which he imposed, by 
force, upon the textile workers last September— 
and his outbursts are now accepted as emotional 
rather than factual. 


¥ 


That, of course, does not lessen the menace of 
his tactics to the industry and its employees. He 
may be counted upon to pull another strike. 
Whether it materializes this spring or is delayed 
until, say, next fall, depends entirely upon finan- 
cial expediency. The issue is in no way related 
to the actual condition of the textile workers 
themselves. 

The leaders of the industry who have been 
insisting for years that textile wage levels must 
be raised will not permit themselves to be dis- 
couraged by the antics of Gorman. They know 
that real progress has been made in this direc- 
tion during the last year and a half. They know 
that more progress is in the cards for the future. 
They will resist the threat to that progress which 
Gorman’s methods represent. 

In the end, his campaign will meet with the 
defeat which comes eventually to all destructive 
programs. 
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The Editor Says: 


F the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on 

wage rates and weekly earnings in the cotton textile 

industry, could be stripped of its gratuitous editorial- 
izing, it would be a good report. Where on earth did 
the Bureau get the idea that anyone was interested in 
its opinion on the matter? Certainly not from the terms 
of the executive order itself. Probably someone just felt 
like talking that day. 

There was something particularly unctuous about the 
side-remarks that made us squirm as we read them. On 
the other hand, certain sections were so ridiculous as to 
furnish amusement. A case in point is the careful ex- 
pedition which the writer of the report took to demon- 
strate that a picker tender up North wouldn't get a full 
week’s pay if he didn’t work a full week. The only 
thing he omitted was affidavits. And unfortunately he 
was quite serious about the whole performance. If he 
had been actually trying to spread a little cheer, one 
could have forgiven him anything. . 

However, as we indicated at the start, the facts them- 
selves are all right. They establish just about every- 
thing the industry has been claiming. For our perma- 
nent files, we shall strip a copy of all its conversation 
and keep the facts. 


efe 


The Liquidation Boogey-Man 


URING recent weeks there have been announce- 

ments of intention to liquidate a few textile prop- 
erties. These included the Hamilton Woolen Co., the 
southern properties of Manville-Jenckes Corp., and the 
Cotton Mills Division of the American Printing Co. The 
first was the result of labor troubles ; the other two were 
consistent parts of the individual policies of the com- 
panies involved. A more recent announcement was tha 
of B. B. & R. Knight Corp.’s recommendation, still not 
ratified, that its cotton mills be sold. There was and is 
nothing of a startling symptomatic nature about these 
their occurrence at approximately the same time 
was coincidental. 

Now we do not blame the communities concerned for 
getting excited about their respective stakes in these de- 
velopments. To Southbridge and Fall River and Gas- 
tonia comes no consolation in the thought that this is not 
a textile They are interested in the one fact 
that certain pay-rolls have been removed, at least tem- 
porarily, from their midst. Nor are we surprised at the 
fact that a committee representing New England Cham- 
Commerce wants a survey of the conditions 
“threatening” the textile industry in their section. That 
is part of their job. 

But what does surprise us is the attitude displaved by 
some textile manufacturers. In both New England and 
the South a minor wave of pessimism has made itself 
felt. Still more surprising is the fact that many of those 
who are “viewing with alarm” this liquidation trend are 
the very ones who have been insisting that nature should 
he allowed to take its course and the “Jaw of the survival 
of the fittest” permitted to operate. 

In our opinion, there is nothing alarming in these 
liquidations other than that one of them was the result 
of Jabor troubles 


cases ; 


“crisis.” 


bers of 


The textile industry has been going 
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through a process of partial liquidation for more than 
10 years—and is today stronger thereby. There un- 
doubtedly will be further liquidation. If it is all of as 
orderly a nature as those cases announced recently, it will 
be for the eventual good of the industry as a whole. 

Above all, we resent the imputation that these devel- 
opments reflect a chaotic condition in textile manufac- 
ture. There is at least as much need today for the 
products of this industry as there has been in the past. 
The great majority of companies still operating in the 
field are in a sounder position now than they were 10 
years ago; they have been stripped of their “fat” and 
toughened by adversity. The fundamentals of the in- 
dustry—barring the one adverse factor of selfish tactics 
on the part of organized labor—are sounder than they 
have been for some time. 

Of course, if some individuals insist on a calamity or 
two to make them happy, they will always be able to find 
them. But the rank and file should not permit themselves 
to be stampeded into a policy of despair at a time when 
much of the basis for such a policy has been, and is 
being, eliminated. 





«. 
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Our Particular ‘‘Hate’’ 


HERE’S one thing which makes us see red but 

which seems to be taken calmly by most other people. 
That’s the idea that the NRA or one of its regional 
boards can put any strings on a company if it decides 
to move from one locality to another. 

Now we are perfectly aware that such a move might 
he the means of avoiding a contractual labor relationship 
which the company didn’t happen to enjoy any more. 
But what of it? So far as we know there was nothing 
in the original purpose of the recovery act which was 
meant to hog-tie a manufacturer so that he couldn’t even 
move if he wanted to—or at least without a lot of in- 
structions as to just what he had to do if he did move. 
\ny such motive would be far beyond the simple idea of 
recovery. 

Our readers know how we have stood on this NRA 
business; in fact some of our friends pick a quarrel with 
us for our pro-Administration tendencies. But just a 
little more of such tommyrot as this plant-moving affair 
would make us something else again. 


2 
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A Word From the General 


ORROWING General Johnson from the Saturday 
Evening Post for the moment: 
“Long before the actual Farm Bill was presented, 
B. M. Baruch and I had been discussing these problems 
with George Sloan and Nelson Slater, of the cotton- 
textile industry, the packers, and Jim Bell, of General 
Mills Co., trying to get some spontaneous industrial 
support of what had been proposed in the campaign as 
the economic policy of the new Administration. It did 
not seem to succeed too well, except with the cotton 
textile people. They responded at once, and to this good 
day they have not faltered. But in the light of my 
experience with the industrialists, I have never doubted 
that we could have reached prompt and complete agree 
ment with both millers and packers.” 
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To the Editor: 


DITOR, TExTILE Wor-p: 


There are three benefits that came to American industry under NRA 
in a national way which would not have come in any other way and that was 
the applying to all industry of three general rules of conduct that are funda- 
mental—the establishing of a minimum age, a minimum wage and a 

maximum hour. 


Industry, Labor and 
NRA 


All of us should do everything we can 
to hold to these gains. The trouble, though, 
Mr. Woolf, is that with these marked gains 


which came through organized industry 
and were primarily for the benefit of labor so-called, invested capital was 
content to look for its reward through NRA as an indirect result of the 
benefits to the industrial worker and to the farmer and today we are in 
the position of still looking and hoping for our money benefits and yet 
labor with these tremendous gains that came almost over-night is pursuing 
such a course as to create more dissatisfaction than we have ever seen 


before. 


Before the consuming public has yet adapted itself to the new costs 


of things, industry finds itself pressed and harassed for new things and 
new conditions and additional advantages on the part of labor leaders. 


Coordination of 
Textile Associations 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor Lp: 
Recent developments indicate very 
clearly the need for some joint action 
for the advance of textile groups. For 
instance, the problem of restriction of 
use of machine facilities is one that the 
textile industries think is very vital to 
them and I know of no other group of 
industries where this problem is con- 
sidered so fundamental. Each of the 
textile industries is attempting to do the 
very difficult task of defending such re- 
strictions. They would be much better 
off were they to co-operate on this 
problem and secure the best economic 
advice as well as the statistical pro- 
cedure to show whether or not they are 
justified in their position. Would it not 
be most desirable to approach this prob- 
lem as a joint endeavor which might 
very well lead the way to co-operation 
on other questions? 
W. 


GEORGE TAYLOR 


* 
**Don’t Count 
on the States”’ 


Editor, TEXTILE WorLp: 
The chairman of this commission has 
had brought to his attention the leading 


editorial of your issue of December, 
1934 [“Don't Count on the = States!"| 
\t his direction I am writing to call 


vour attention to the effort now being 
made to secure inter-State agreements 
on labor matters, possibly on a regional 
basis. 

On the initiative of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Inter-State Compacts, 
which was the first body established for 
the purpose, an agreement of seven 
States on minimum wage legislation was 
signed by representatives of those States 
at Concord, N. H., in May, 1934, and 
since that time compacts on child labor 
and hours of labor have been drafted. 

The Inter-State Conference on Labor 
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DoNALD COMER 


Compacts, as the group of state commis- 
sions and delegates has called itself, now 
includes Maine, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia and has contacts with Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. Efforts are being 
made to bring Vermont, Delaware, 
Maryland and possibly West Virginia 
into membership in the present confer- 
ence and to establish other regional con- 
ferences in the Middle West and in the 
South. Legislation is being sought in 
Congress to authorize Federal partici- 
pation in negotiating these compacts. 

From our experience so far, there is 
some reason to hope that the States 
may cooperate in doing what they hesi- 
tated to do separately—that is, to set up 
basic standards governing the principal 
problems that arise in labor legislation, 
so that a considerable degree of practical 
uniformity will be attained, at the same 
time leaving each State free to go be- 
yond the standards fixed by the agree- 
ments if it sees fit to do so. 


Joun W. PLatstep, Secretary, 


Commission on Inter State Compacts 
Affecting Labor and Industries 


kditor, TEXTILE Wor.p: 
| think your point of view is cor 
rect; it is doubtful that we can have any 
reasonable kind of legislation covering 
these points if each of the States is al- 
lowed to go off on its own. This is so 
apt to result in a bidding for business, 
just as Delaware has always beckoned 
to all intending incorporators and Ne 
vada extended a welcome to those who 
wish to undo the bonds of matrimony. 
Austin T. Levy 


Machine-Hour Limitations 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor .p: 

I concur with vou completely in your 
editorial in the December issue of the 
TEXTILE Wortp. There is a deal 


good 


of misinformation about the regulation 
of machine hours. It has been felt by 
many that this was a restriction of hours 
leading to higher prices. Of course the 
facts are that it is merely a stabilization 
of hours, but until the textile industry 
finds work for considerably more than 
60 hours a week, instead of the 80 they 
are permitted to run, it is not doing 
anything other than stabilizing the sit- 
uation, which is certainly constructive. 

Cotron MANUFACTURER 


Comments on Work 
Assignments Editorial 


“We have read your editorial article 
with respect to work assignments and 
we think you have covered the situation 
exceedingly well. It would seem quite 
proper to point out to your readers that 
there are two fundamental problems in- 
volved, as most people are so mixed as 
to the issues, and you have clearly de- 
fined them. You have also pointed out 
the opportunity for a valuable construc- 
tive piece of work presented to the Tex- 
tile Work Assignment Board, and we 
hope they will take advantage of it so 
we may have some dependable factual 
information available, all of which we 
now so sadly lack. To be sure, many 
different companies and individuals have 
very full information regarding  frac- 
tional parts but, in so far as we know, 
there is no concern or no one person 
who has a comprehensive exact knowl- 
edge of the whole situation. Inciden- 
tally, we want to take this occasion to 
compliment vou on the high-grade edi- 
torials which have appeared consistently 
during the last vear or two. This is not 
to say that before that time they were 
not good, but the clarity and force of 
expression used during the more recent 
period have most favorably impressed 
the writer many times.” 


“I think it is quite important that the 
Textile Work Assignments Board for- 
ever dispose of this question in so far 
as it is possible to do and particulariv 
to definitely lay down the principle that 
machine loads cannot be determined by 
formula, but must rest upon conditions 
at each particular plant. My feeling is 
that they should permit freedom of 
action to each individual mill, but should 
maintain some board of review to whom 
operatives may appeal in there 
should be an abuse of the privilege. I 
think vour editorial this subject 
very fully except that it did not set forth 


case 


covers 


a definite suggestion and which I think 
vou would have been unwise to have 
done. You have. however, given the 


committee something to think about and 
which I hope they will take to heart.” 


“My personal opinion is that the edi- 
torial on Work Assignments is an excel- 
lent one.” 


“T appreciate very much your splendid 
article on Work Assignments appearing 
in the January issue. You have a genius 
for getting at the core of a proposition.” 


“T think your Work Assignments edi- 
torial, frankly, is excellent.” 
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but objections in detail 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent TEXTILE WorRLD 


ITTLE prospect exists, as this is written, for early 
enactment of social legislation. The draft of the 
bill submitted to Congress is full of ambiguities 

and inaccuracies. This is due in part to hasty drafting 
and in part to failure to recognize some of the practical 
objections that would be raised. In addition to these 
points which are making for delay, fundamental objections 
such as method of raising the money are cropping out. 

So far as is known no single member of the Senate 
or of the House of Representatives objects to the estab- 
lishment of a system of unemployment insurance or to 
Federal aid for State old-age pension funds. There is 
a general realization in Congress that the United States 
is lagging behind the rest of the world in providing such 
benefits. Some members of Congress are convinced that 
unless provision is made for the unemployed the capital- 
istic system will not survive. Looking at the proposal on 
the broad grounds set forth in President Roosevelt's mes- 
sage there are Republican members who regard it as the 
most constructive thing he has done. There is support 
for the proposal on the ground that unemployment insur- 
ance will tend to slow down booms and soften depressions. 
Pensions for the aged are supported not only on the 
ground of social justice but because it is an effective 
method of opening jobs for others. 

When it comes to the specific legislation to make the 
plan effective, few members of Congress seem to be 
pleased. Some of the Administration’s strongest ad- 
herents are criticizing the payroll tax on the ground that 
it possesses all the evils of a manufacturers’ sales tax, 
which simply will be passed on to the consumer. 

No less than 30 ambiguous phases of the bill have been 
pointed out. Some are of the opinion that the entire 
measure will have to be rewritten. Even if it is not 
necessary to revise the measure to that extent there is 
so much room for debate that early enactment is highly 
improbable. Some do not expect to see unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions on the statue books be- 
fore May 1. The Administration leaders, however, are 
in a position where they could force the measure through 
with the use of steam-roller tactics. They will be hesi- 
tant to undertake this, however, after the unexpected 
difficulties encountered to the original plan of handling 
the work relief bill. The principal reason for desiring 
haste is to get the bill through so State legislatures now 
in session may provide the necessary State legislation 
without calling special sessions. 

The contributory annuity plan particularly is under 


fire. A provision for funding the liabilities also is being 
demanded. Labor does not want to pay any pension 


money which goes to someone else unless the individual 


has an absolute guarantee that the money will be there 
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Social Legislation 


Meets Congressional favor in principle. 





to pay his pension. These ex- 
amples of objections could 
be multiplied many times. 


* 


BLS Report: While the 
report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the cot- 
ton textile industry is being 
criticized in Washington 
for having been gratuitously 
unfriendly to the industry, 
it is pointed out that the 
figures refute contentions 
made by Francis Gorman. 
It shows clearly that the 
minimum wage has not been made the maximum wage 
in the South and that tlie mills have not increased charges 
for houses and facilities. The charge that mills kept a 
double set of books to “chisel” the workers also is dis- 
proven by the report. The report also shows that 985% 
of the industry is complying with the code which dis- 
proves another one of Mr. Gorman’s charges. 

At the Bureau of Labor Statistics it is explained that 
a report made at the request of the President is in a 
different category from an original fact-finding report 
which the Bureau would make. It is the general prac- 
tice in making reports to the President to include com- 
ment and interpretation. Every effort was made, it was 
stated at the Bureau, to avoid any regional bias. The 
statistical methods followed, it was declared, preclude 
any bias against the industry as a whole. The findings as 
to wages and hours in various regions necessarily had 
to be interpreted against the background of the industry. 
it was stated. According to the Bureau’s point of view 
one of the purposes of the report was to secure data on 
which comment could be based concerning one of the 
most far-reaching labor disputes of recent years. 


* 


Japan’s Textiles: The charge that Japan is seizing 
the Jehol region of Mongolia so as to acquire cotton- 
producing territory was made on the floor of the House 
of Representatives January 28 by Rep. Dirksen of 
Illinois. He cited trade reports to show that in 1934 
Japan had increased its export of woolen piece goods by 
700% its exports of woolen yarn by 500% and its ex- 
ports of ravon yarn by 300%. ‘The devaluation of the 
yen, together with child labor and cheap labor, makes it 
easy for Japan. Prices talk. She can go into the world’s 
markets and lick us at our own game.” He pointed out 
further that England in meeting Japanese competition 
must develop more cotton lands. “This cotton race,” 
he told the House, “will be like a huge nut-cracker to 
our own cotton industry. Then our real troubles will 


begin.” 


Canadian Agreement: Specialists from many gov- 
ernment agencies are working overtime in the effort to 
work out a trade agreement with Canada. Canada for- 
merly was a buyer of large amounts of American textiles 
but since the Empire preference this business has dwin- 
dled to a small percentage of its former volume. No 
hope is held out, however, for any material change in the 
textile situation as a result of a reciprocal agreement. 
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Economic Security... 


Legislation of such import that it 


ealls for ample investigation 
By L. C. Morrow, 


Editor, Factory Management and Maintenance 


DMINISTRATION plans for social security now 
are in the open. It is intended that this Congress 
shall speedily pass legislation delimiting the ex- 

tent and kind of Federal aid to States in unemployment 
compensation and old age pensions. 

The President’s recommendations follow closely those 
of the Committee on Economic Security. So do the bills 
offered by Senator Wagner and Congressman Lewis. 
The report of the committee is conservative in compari- 
son with what was expected in many quarters, undoubt- 
edly is intended to forestall unreasonable demands (such 
as Townsend Plan), and certainly will be considered by 
extremists as providing for payment of benefits that are 
too small. 

In the bills now before Congress there are provisions 
for setting up an old age fund. and an unemployment 
trust fund. For the old age fund both employers and 
employees are taxed. Governmental departments and 
employers subject to the Railway Retirement Act do not 
pay. 


Cost to Employee and Employer 


Employees earning $250 or less per month pay 4% 
per year in 1937 and the four years following; 1% for 
the next five vears; 14 for the next five; 2 for the next 
five and 24 thereafter. Employers pay at the same rates 
in percentages of payroll. Payroll includes all wages. 
Wages include remunerations to all employees except 
non-manual workers receiving more than $250 per 
month. 

Any employee who quits work at 65 or later (including 
farm hands and servants) for whom old age insurance 
tax has been paid for five years beginning before he is 
60, will be eligible to receive monthly benefits, on the 
basis of an average earning of not more than $150 per 
month. 

For the unemployment trust fund only employers are 
taxed and then only when they have four or more em- 
ployees. The rate is flexible for the first two years ; prob- 
ably would be 1% of payroll for 1936, 1 or 2% for 
1937, would be 3% thereafter. Wages and payroll are 
defined as in the preceding paragraph. Governmental 
departments are not considered to be employers ; railway 
employers are not exempt because the Railway Retire- 
ment Act has nothing to do with unemployment com- 
pensation. 

In case States have unemployment compensation laws 
conforming to the Federal standards, up to 90% of the 
tax will be refunded to employers paying into State 
funds. 

Unemployed workers will be eligible for and will re- 
ceive benefits in accordance with State laws. The com- 
mittee suggests a four-week waiting period, then a maxi- 
mum of $15 a week for 15 weeks, plus one week for each 
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six months of worker’s service, up to a grand total of 
25 weeks. 

A “Social Insurance Board”’ is set up to administer 
compulsory contributory old age insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation affairs. 

The bill proposes to permit States to set up separate 
funds for individual employers. 

State plans for unemployment insurance are to be self- 
supporting; that is, there will be no Federal subsidies 
except for administrative purposes. However, there will 
be Federal custody of funds. 

It is the expressed intention of the Administration that 
the national credit is not to be jeopardized; State re- 
sponsibilities are to be respected ; the capacity of indus- 
try to pay will not be exceeded; there is to be sufficient 
accumulation of funds before benefits are paid to make 
the plans self-supporting. That these objectives are 
being obtained by the Wagner-Lewis bills is debatable, 
especially as concerns self-support for old age insurance. 

Many questions are being raised. For example, 
shouldn’t the objectives be sought in four bills instead of 
one? Should not the unemployment compensation fund 
be collected and disbursed in accordance with a uniform 
Federal system, instead of by state system? Should not 
the Federal subsidy scheme be employed, rather than the 
Wagner-Lewis proposal ? 

Isn’t the old age insurance set-up insolvent at the start, 
and. if that is true, should not the Federal Government 
provide a subsidy? Has the best means of financing 
these parts of the security program been devised, or 
should at least part of the money be raised by income 
surtaxes and inheritance taxes ? 


Provisions Should Be Carefully Weighed 


There is an abundance of reasons why ample time 
should be allowed for investigation and discussion. The 
Administration aim to put the legislation through in 
short order seems to be inconsistent with the size and 
inevitable extensive effect of the new laws. There should 
be no haste with legislation of such tremendous import. 

Nor should Senator Wagner’s attempt to write into 
the law as permanent at least part of 7(a) be condoned 
without most careful analysis and canvass of opinion. 
The text of his bill provides in effect that benefits shall 
be paid to strikers and to those who refuse employment 
that would require them to join a company union. It 
also provides that benefits must not be withheld from 
those refusing such employment as would “interfere” 
with their joining “bona fide labor organizations.” Here 
is indeed room for much difference of opinion. 

Moreover, let us have the probable cost figures of both 
pensions and unemployment compensation. Let us give 
the actuaries their day. The cause is worth the effort. 
The effort should not be spared. 











Union’s demands for closed shop leads to 


Closed Plant 


From Textite Worvp's New England Office 


HIEN stockholders of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., meeting in Boston, Jan. 15, 
voted by 26,589 to 815 to wind up the affairs of 
the concern and liquidate, the U.T.W. won one of those 
things it has been calling a “victory.” The union had 
made its strike effective. The only trouble was that the 
management decided that it was hopeless to continue 
bucking an impossible situation, and the stockholders 
agreed, and union and non-union workers lost their jobs. 

The stupid part about the whole Hamilton affair is that 
the management was not of the extreme anti-union type, 
and that wages, working conditions and the work-load 
really never entered the picture at all. The U.T.W. simply 
wanted to be able to point to Hamilton as a closed shop 
and believed that this could be brought about by a series 
of strikes and disturbances. The union made the mistake 
of overlooking the fact that the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
was in business to weave cloth and to earn a return on 
its investment. If neither was possible, there was no 
reason for the existence of the company. 

The chronology of events is briefly: The mill was 
closed by flying squadrons during the general strike, 
during which about one-third of the 1,000 employees 
joined the union ; reopened on Sept. 22 without prejudice, 
taking back workers as rapidly as possible; was closed 
two days later because the union alleged discrimination ; 
reopened the following Monday after the State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration had conferred with manage- 
ment and the union, and an oral agreement was made 
that any future difficulties would be arbitrated; was 
closed by a strike on Nov. 14, despite the oral agreement 
and despite the fact that there were no unsettled cases 
up for arbitration; continued to operate with about two- 
thirds the normal working force until Dec. 14, when the 
management was forced to close the mill because the 
number of weavers and loom-fixers was insufficient. 

At no time during the whole procedure did the manage 
ment refuse to deal with union representatives. It did, 
however, reserve the right to deal with non-union work- 
ers. After the Dec. 14 closing, a settlement was worked 
out by the State Board of Conciliation and a representa 
tive of the National Textile Labor Relations Board. The 
management agreed to the proposed settlement, but the 
union flatly turned it down. In recommending to the stock 
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holders, on Dec. 22, that the 
business be liquidated, the di- 
rectors reviewed the entire sit- 
uation and stated that it was their 
belief that to attempt further 
operation would endanger the 
safety of the workers and would 
lead to a dissipation of assets. 

It is apparent that the union 
overstepped itself- As pointed 
out the only real issue was the 
demand for a closed shop. There 
were various demands made 
from time to time for higher 
wages, and no stretch-out, but 
these were never taken seriously. 
In fact, Miss Jean Gauthier, the 
27-year-old president of the 
U.T.W. local, is quoted as say- 
ing at the very beginning that 
they weren't interested in the 
wage question. With the man- 
agement showing a conciliatory 
attitude by reopening twice, it 1s 
probable that the union believed that it could be fright- 
ened finally into agreeing to a closed shop. The union 
made a mistake. 

During the course of the disturbances, intimidation and 
violence were prevalent. When the plant was forced to 
close on Nov. 14 there was damage done to stock in process. 
Perhaps a clue to such tactics may be found in the re- 
marks of Harry Eller, a loyal worker, who spoke at the 
stockholders’ meeting. Mr. Eller charged that the local 
union was dominated by outside “gangsters and racket- 
eers” and proposed that the 700 loyal workers join the 
union and wrest control from these men. If the mill 
reopened, he pledged that within 30 days an agreement 
would be drawn up outlawing strikes for three years. 

At the meeting, townsfolk made impassioned pleas 
for the continuation of operation. President Richard 
Lennihan replied that the directors had kept the com- 
munity situation uppermost in their minds throughout 
the deliberations, and that a decision was made only 
after it was apparent that the whole affair had become 
hopeless. 

On Jan. 21, Mr. Lennihan offered to reopen the plant 
for six to eight weeks to run out stock-in-process, em- 
ploving strikers and non-strikers. The local union voted 
to call off the strike and the plant reopened on Jan. 28. 
\ sufficient number of workers reported to insure oper- 
ation and various departments were opened as quickly 
as possible. Despite rumors and hopes in Southbridge 
that the reopening would be permanent, the management 
made it plain that it was merely a step in liquidation pro- 
ceedings. 

And so the Hamilton Woolen Co. will go out of busi- 
ness after more than 100 years of operation. The record 
of earnings since the present management took control 
follows: 


Net Profits Net Profits 


1928 : ..$ 85,088 932 2. res Yo) ey 
1929 ¢ -- 190,937 i933 «.. ae .. 283,104 
FOS: . cc ncwecavne OOS Net Loss 
1931 peda aie he hat 340,834 1934... . 010,167 


\s a dividend was paid last June, it may be presumed 
that most of the 1934 loss came during the last half of the 
vear. 

As of Nov. 30, 1934, Hamilton had current assets of 
$2,219,157 and current liabilities of $793,096, leaving a 
net equal to about $46 per share. 
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“O.K., But... 


INCE the adoption of the cotton textile code hourly 
earnings in that industry have been raised more 
than in any other industry except men’s furnishings 

—the increase between July, 1933, and July, 1934, 
amounting to 64.5%. This is one of the facts presented 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in its report on wage rates and weekly 
earnings in the cotton textile industry undertaken pursu- 
ant to the executive order which created the Textile 
labor Relations Board. 

In line with its apparent policy of following each state- 
ment of fact with a statement of opinion, the Bureau, in 
this connection, opines: “The mere fact of such increases, 
however, proves nothing with reference to the adequacy 
of the wages paid and the living standard they afford. 
The truth of the matter is that unrest has prevailed in 
the industry. The only question that is relevant is not 
whether discontent with earnings is justified or unjusti- 
hed, but rather by what means, if any, this unrest may 
be allayed.”’ 

On the matter of enforcement, the Bureau reports: 
“The facts developed in this report indicate an over- 
whelming compliance with the minimum wage provisions 
of the code.” And then follows this thought: “But it 
would involve self-delusion to conclude that it is unim- 
portant that one or two workers out of every 100 receive 
wages less than are prescribed in the code. What may 
be the isolated case easily appears typical to workers who 
are receiving low earnings.” 

The Bureau points out that “a large part of the feel- 
ing among workers that violations of the code are almost 


Wage report gives 
industry elean bill 
of health plus 

some conversation 


universal grows out of a misconception of the terms of 
the code, which suffers now from the manner in which its 
provisions were described in 1933." “The feeling that 
the code actually provides for a wage of $12 a week in 
the South and $13 in the North is wide-spread, though 
erroneous,” states the report. ‘Actually these are the 
maximum weekly earnings possible to those working at 
the prescribed minimum wage of 30c. and 324c. an hour. 
In no week since the adoption of the code has the indus- 
try averaged more than 36.5 hours per person, though 40 
hours are necessary to attain the ‘minimum’ weekly earn- 
ings of $12 and $13 for those receiving the minimum 
hourly rate.” 

In a statement commenting on the report, George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the Cotton Textile Code Authority, 
said that it served effectively to dispose of typical charges 
concerning conditions and practices in the industry. He 
lists, in addition to the outstanding conclusions of the 
study noted above, the following major facts developed 
in the report: That employment during the first year 
under the code was in excess of 1929; that the minimum 
wage has not become the maximum; that, as required 
by the code, differentials in occupations above the mini- 
mum have evidently been maintained; that higher pro- 
portionate increases,'as contemplated by the code, have 
been made in lower paid occupations below the mini- 
mum; and that in almost all mills studied there has been 
no change in rents to offset wage increases. 

Two of the tables contained in the report follow: 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS BY OCCUPATIONS IN COTTON TEXTILES, 1935-1934 


Northern Mills 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Percentage of Change in Avg. 
Hrly. Earnings 


July, Aug., Aug., Aug.,’34 Aug.,'33 Aug., 34 
Occupation 1933 1933 1934 July, 33 July, '33 Aug. °33 
Working Foremen. 50.3¢ 61.8¢ 68. 6¢ 136°; 123°; 111°, 
Loom Fixers. 46.3 63.1 64.8 140 136 103 
Second Hands ; 44.2 61.5 62.8 142 139 102 
Card Grinders 5 34.1 47.9 49.7 146 140 104 
Warp Tving Machine Tenders. 34.0 47.7 49.7 146 140 104 
Section Hands 33.7 47 6 48.7 144 141 102 
Fixers, Machinery. 32.9 46.2 50.1 152 140 108 
Sash Hands. , 31.6 42.3 43.5 138 134 103 
*Drawers-in, Hand 30.8 42.7 42.7 139 139 100 
Slubber Tenders.. 30.37 46.1 48.8 161 152 106 
Weavers 30.1 43.9 44.2 147 146 101 
Speeder Tenders 29.6 43.5 45.4 153 147 104 
Card Tenders & Strippers...... 28.4 40.2 41.0 144 142 102 
*Weavers ; 28.3 42.5 43.5 154 150 102 
*Smash Hands. 27.9 39.6 38.9 139 142 98 
Picker Tenders. 27.9 40.3 40.7 146 144 101 
*Warper Tenders. ea 27.8 44.0 39.9 144 158 91 
Spinners, Frame.. 27.3 42.3 44.5 163 155 105 
Helpers, General, Factory 26.8 38.1 36.9 138 142 97 
Doffers : . 26.4 41.3 43.2 164 156 105 
Watchman ; 26.1 41.9 42.7 164 161 102 
Drawing Frame Tenders.. 25.6 38.2 39.1 153 149 102 
Truckers, Hand.. 25.3 36.9 37.8 149 146 102 
*Speeder Tenders.. 24.7 39.6 40.2 163 160 102 
*Doffers wa 35 .2 35.9 163 143 102 
Laborers, White. 24.5 34.5 35.5 145 141 105 
*Spinners, Frame. 23.9 37.3 37.8 158 156 101 
Oilers. Rae 35 3 36.2 153 149 103 
*Drawing Frame Tenders. 23.7 35.4 35 .2 149 149 99 
toving Men.. 22.6 35.5 36.0 159 157 101 
*Spooler Tenders. 33.1 36.4 38.0 72 165 104 
*Trimmers & Inspectors. 20.9 33.2 33.5 160 159 101 
Filling Hands. 20.5 33.6 34.3 167 164 102 
*Cleaners, Machinery. 20.5 32.7 33.5 163 160 102 
Cleaners, Machinery. 20.3 31.6 32.5 160 156 103 
*Filling Hands. ; 20.2 33.4 33.5 166 165 100 
*Laborers, White. ws 31.3 33.3 180 170 106 
Learners & Apprentices 17.0 26.4 29.1 171 155 110 
*Learners & Apprentices.. 11.5 24.1 24.1 10 210 100 
*Female, others male employees. 
* 
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(Preliminary Report) 
Southern Mills 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Percentage of Change in Avg. 
Hrly. Earvirgs 


July, Aug., Aug., Aug.,'34 Aug.,'33 Aug., 34 
Occupation 1933 1933 1934 July, '33 July, "33 Aug., 33 
Working Foremen. 10. l¢ 57.2¢ 60.7¢ 151°; 143°; 106°, 
Second Hands 35.7 53.6 53.9 151 150 101 
Loom Fixers. 32.4 49.9 50.7 156 154 102 
Section Hands 28.9 45.5 45 0 156 157 99 
Card Grinders - 27.3 44.0 14.3 162 161 101 
Warp Tying Machine Tenders 25.5 42.4 43.6 171 166 103 
Fixers, Machinery. 25.1 40 3 40 8 162 161 101 
Warper Tenders. 24.2 36.6 37.3 154 151 102 
Weavers 23.5 39.5 40.1 171 168 102 
*Drawers-in, Hand 23.2 38.3 38.8 167 165 101 
Smash Hands, 22.3 35.9 36.2 162 161 101 
Speeder Tenders.. 21.5 36.5 36.8 171 170 101 
*W cavers 21.5 38.4 38.2 177 179 99 
Slubber Tenders.. 21.3 37.2 37.4 175 175 101 
Spinners, Frame.. 19.7 44.3 33.8 172 174 99 
*Speeder Tenders.. 19.6 34.6 35.3 180 177 102 
Doffers 19.5 34.4 34.9 179 176 101 
Carders & Strippers. 19.4 32.4 32.5 172 167 100 
*Warper Tenders. 19.4 34.0 33.3 172 175 a8 
Drawing Frame Tenders 19.1 32.8 33.8 177 72 103 
Spooler Tenders 19.0 32.1 33.2 175 169 103 
*Smash Hands. 18.7 33.3 33.4 179 178 100 
Watchman 18.6 30.8 32.7 176 166 106 
Helpers, General, Factory 18.3 31.6 32.1 175 173 102 
Oilers. 18.0 31.3 31.5 175 174 101 
*Drawing Frame Tenders. 18.0 31.5 30.9 172 175 98 
Picker Tenders. 17.3 30.9 31.3 181 179 101 
Creelers. 17.1 31.1 31.2 182 182 100 
Roving Men. 16.8 30.4 30.4 181 181 100 
Truckers. 16.6 29.9 30.3 182 180 101 
Filling Hands. 16.5 30.8 31.1 189 187 101 
*Spooler Tenders. 16.2 32.8 33.4 206 202 102 
Cleaners, Machinery. 16.1 26.0 27.4 170 161 105 
*Spinners, Frame. 16.1 23.7 32.1 199 147 135 
*Creelers. 16.0 31.5 31.0 194 197 OR 
*Trimmers & Inspectors. 16.0 31.0 31.0 194 194 100 
Laborers, White. 15.6 26.4 28.0 179 169 106 
*Cleaners, Machinery. 14.9 25.9 27.8 187 174 107 
Laborers, Colored 14.3 20.4 24.0 167 143 118 
*Laborers, White. 14.0 26.3 29.7 212 188 113 
*Filling Hands. 13.7 30.6 30.7 224 223 100 
Learners & Apprentices 13.4 22.3 27.9 208 166 125 
*Learners & Apprentices.. 10.8 22.0 24.2 224 204 110 
*Laborers, Colored 10.5 17.0 22.6 215 162 133 
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AYON production in the United States in 1934 set 
new record. At 210,331,000 Ib., it exceeded 
by nearly 1% the previous record production of 
208,530,000 Ib. (revised figure) in 1933. The 1934 
data further revealed an increase in viscose production 
from 76.4% to 77.5% of the total and an increase in 
acetate production from 17.3% to 19.0%; the corres- 
ponding decline was in the production of yarn by “other 
processes” (cupré ammonium and nitrocellulose combined ) 
from 6.3% to 3.5%. The decline in the latter item is 
explained by the fact that the only nitrocellulose plant 
in the country and the smallest cuprammonium plant 
hoth were closed from the middle to the end of 1934. 


a 





Rayon Production 


Sets new record in 1934 with 210.: 


31.000 Ib. 


Organon of the Tubize Chatillon Corp. with the cooper- 
ation of producers representing about 90% of the in- 
dustry. The data for other producers have been esti- 
mated and thus all the figures represent data for the entire 
industry. 

Domestic consumption of rayon during 1934 amounted 
to 199,466,000 Ib. as compared with 207,409,000 Ib. 
1933, a decline of 4%. Imports reached a new all-time 
low in 1934 and rayon yarn exports reached a new rec- 
ord high of about 2,500,000 Ib.—the latter, however, still 
amounting to only a little over 1% of domestic con- 
sumption. There was a corresponding increase in stocks 
at the end of the year to balance the difference between 





These and other data on this page, including the tables, production and consumption; however this represents 
are all from the annual survey conducted by the Textile an increase from an unduly small stock position at the 
end of 1933 to a more normal bal- 
: anced position at the end of 1934. 
Table I. United States Rayon Production, Consumption, Imports, and Exports 1911 to 1934 I it 3 
J oS é Data on production, consumption, 
(Units are Thousands of Pounds) . 2 
D Q) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) imports and exports from 1911 to 
-Foreign Trade Change in Production C as ee - sea Cha ‘ e placesG. 
Importsfor Domestic Import Dom. Stocks Plus Import Domestic I 934 are shown in ap I ’ classifi 
Domestic Consump- Yarn Balance Prev. Dec. to Balance C Oe cation of ) “tic vy processes 
Year Production tion Exports (No 2-No 3) Current Dee Col, 1 + Col. 4 Col, 6 Col. ane I pre ducti m dy pr a ae 
1911 364 1,800 1,800 - 2.164 2,134 1925 to 1934, is shown in Table II. 
1912 hw 1,750 1.750 2,861 2,861 Ee . ¢ q . 
1943 1.816 2 430 2.430 + "250 4.246 3.996 Distribution of total rayon ship- 
nine 2 422 2740 z 2740 20 5 169 5.182 ments by trades is shown in Table 
1915 4,334 2,450 s 2.450 225 6.784 6,559 a : ; ‘ 5 wis oe 
1915 hoe = i. “ ° ns oor III. It will be noted that the use in 
: Py knit goods increased from 29 to 
1917 6,544 370 iz 370 150 6.914 7,064 eas ; f 
1918 7 386 180 Se 180 1250 7 566 6 316 31%, and in woven goods decreased 
919 & § 2 a Q 9 c 4 
191 27 1,072 a: 1.072 50 350 300 from 69 to 68% 
1920 10,229 1,480 x 1.480 2.230 11,709 9,479 A So eceu ececics wal ies Uta vanava ndency 
eee ase Yow : or wae oe wee The survey also showed a tendency 
1922 23,700 2.116 Zz. 2.116 1,155 25.816 24,661 to a coarser average denier, revers- 
1923 34,494 3.029 3.029 4.960 37,523 32,563 ing the trend of recent years. Thus 
1924 36,328 1,954 1,954 3,950 38,2 42,23 : ¢ ‘ ¢ 
1925 51'902 544] 28 5293 1930 ria iss the average denier of rayon spun for 
1926 62,692 9.345 400 8.945 + 11,010 71,637 60,627 the industry as a whole in 1934 was 
1927 25 555 15.028 401 14.627 9'840 90.182 100.022 134 against 129 in 1933, 134 in 1932, 
1928 232 12.117 196 11,921 9.020 109,153 100,133 
142 in 1931, and 144 in 1930. (See 
1929 121,283 15.039 223 14.816 + 4.770 136,099 131,329 Table TV 
1930 126,805 6.341 345 5,996 + 15,605 132,801 117,196 adie -) 
193) 150,879 1.804 314 1.490 4,990 152,369 157,359 
1932 134,814 197 653 456 17,725 134,358 152,178 
1933 208.530 934 1.110 176 + 945 208.354 207.409 
1934 210.331 «80 *2.520 2,440 8,425 207,891 199.466 
*Estimated 
TABLE. Classification of Rayon Production by Process 1925 to 1934 
(In Per Cent) 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Viscose Process 85.7 85.2 83.3 84.0 85.1 86.2 84.8 78.6 76.4 77-5 
Acetate Process 2 4.2 6.3 6.2 6.8 7.7 10.0 [3.5 17.3 19.0 
ther Processes* Ilo] 10.6 10.4 9 8 8.1 6.1 Saw 7.9 6.3 3.5 
l otal 100% 100°; 100°; 100°; 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Cuprammonium and Nitrocellulose combined to avoid disclosure of individual company operations 
T ABLEILI. —Distribution of Total Rayon Shipments by Trades 1930 to 1934 
(In Per Cent) 
Other Broad Narrow Potal Total 
Knit Woven Woven Miscel Potal Knit Woven Miscel- 
,eal Hosie Goods Goods Goods laneous Shipments Goods Goods laneous 
930 ie 35 45 3 100 5 48 
93) 14 3 »0 2 | 100 47 52 | 
932 14 2 7 2 2 100 39 59 2 
933 ) 0 67 2 2 100 29 69 2 
934 s 3 66 2 1 100 31 68 ] 
TABLE IV. Average Denier of Rayon Spun 
, 1930 193] 1932 1933 1934 
Viscose Process Only 151 149 14] 140 144 
(ther Processes 110 109 108 101 107 
ntire Industry Production 144 142 134 129 134 
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trench Novelties 


Foreeast based on mid-season offerings—laces get new life 


and summer models. From midseason offerings of 
Paris couturiers it was apparent according to 
TEXTILE Wor.p’s French correspondent that silks are 
likely to continue to feature crepe-like combinations of 
pronounced relief character (Fig. 1); that velvets will 
be favored, especially in new novel combinations with 
angora and Cellophane decorations; that woolens of 
tweed construction in gay colors will be prominent along 
with fancy combination with ail kinds of fibers includ- 
ing feathers; that fancy knit materials retain favor; that 
l_astex is finding new uses in the French field; that rough 
cottons and interesting surface effects are good, includ- 
ing such diverse items as piqués and lacquer prints. 
Madame Schiaparelli, who introduced what was de- 
scribed as a “glass” dress last fall, has lately launched a 
This is done in black felt with hip length 
jacket and tubular skirt. Jacket is lined with shiny 
black satin and for collar has a narrow band of black 
astrakhan. Felt in colors has been featured in winter 


|: February the Haute Couture will be showing spring 


felt dress. 


sports wear, especially for skiing. 
Metal decorations have gone one step further in recent 
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offerings and Paris now features small metal disks or 
buttons clamped into the fabric, arranged in repeating 
patterns (Fig. 2). Cellophane continues its course as a 
versatile decoration (Figs. 3 and 4+) and it seems likely 
that several more seasons will pass before its full possi- 
bilities for novelty wiil be generally realized. 

Using the slogan “Laces from morning till midnight” 
the Parisian firm of Dognin has produced a collection 
which gives lace a permanent place in the mode. Out- 
standing are the metal laces which have been one of the 
big successes of the Paris social season. From the com- 
bination of rayon tulle and metal thread there result 
novel designs of great charm. Thus a ground of black, 
lattice-like tulle (Fig. 5) is made almost invisible by 
gold thread effects, while the gold color because of the 
biack becomes of warmer, darker toné Gold threads 
appear as small ““boutonnés” on a dark open-work ground 


of artificial silk (Fig. 6). As a result again of metal 
thread, the contours of the delicate lace pattern (Fig. 7) 
hecome more strongly emphasized. The dress laces 


made of silk and rayon, are offered in expressive motifs 
and beautiful treatment (Fig. 8). 
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Howard E. Coffin, author of this 
article, is chairman of the board of 


Southeastern Cottons, Ine. He 1s 
also chairman of the board of Sea 


Island Co., of Georgia, and a di- 
rector of North American Aviation, 
owners of Eastern Air Transport 
line serving the textile territory of 
the Southeast. He was for 20 years 
vice-president and consulting engt- 
neer of the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
eas an organizer of the country’s 
first comprehensive effort m com- 
mercial aviation — National Au 
Transport, Inc. 
as president and two years as chair- 
man of its board 


serving two years 


TRAMIVORK 


In the Southeast 


By Howard E. Coffin 


Chairman, Southeastern Development Board 


BOUT a year ago a small group of business men. 
representing the States of Virginia, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Ala 

bama, began to give serious thought to the possibilities of 
fully developing the many resources of the region. We 
eathered facts as to methods of promotion and develop 
ment in use in other sections of the country. California. 
Minnesota, New England and Michigan were special 
subjects of our. study Boiled down, the conclusions 
reached were 


} 
| 


| That a co-operative effort by the individual inter 


ests of the area 1s tar more profitable than a dog-eat dog 
policy 

?__That a centralized development program) 1s far 
more economical through elimination ot duplication of 
effort and overhead, and more effective because at no 
increase in total expenditure, a much larger sum is avail- 
able for effective advertising and promotion than through 
numerous unrelated efforts. 

Surprisingly, we found that during the years from 
1920 to 1931, the total sums spent by the many individual 
communities in the six States of our southeastern group 
often exceeded the co-operative advertising expenditures 
of the California projects. But much of our effort was 
wasted because of overhead expenses of 40 to 60% on 
manv small funds as compared with about 10: im the 
co-ordinated California undertakings. There could be 
no continuity, and obviously little planning mn these small. 
unrelated efforts in our Southeastern States 


) 


We discovered one other important fact im our survey 
of community advertising. \lmost without exception, 
the only co-operative programs that have survived and 
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shown steadily increasing ben- 
efits are those jointly sup- 
ported by tax funds and con- 
tributions of private business. 

With these facts once clearly 
in mind, our small group in- 
terested and brought into co- 
operation with us an increas- 
ing number of private citizens 
and public officials. 

It was my conviction from 
the outset that our program 
must have the official sanction 
and support of the governors 
of all our Southeastern States. 
Our plans were shaped to this 
end. In private conversations 
the chief executives of the six 
States gave assurances of sup- 
port of this principle of co- 
operative effort to promote the 
common interests of the area. 

The Southeastern Develop- 
ment Board was formally or- 
eanized at meetings in Atlanta 
Nov. 19 and 20, attended by 
some 250 business men from 
all sections of the area, and 
the governors or their repre- 
sentatives. The program of 
the board, stated briefly, is “to 
develop the resources and pro- 
mote the interests of the area 
through co-operative effort.” 
This naturally embraces a 
great deal more than a mere 
plan to ierease vacation travel to the area. The value 
of our agricultural products can be increased and better 
marketing methods developed. There is a vast field for 
industrial development in new products for present plants 
and in the location of new manufacturing facilities. 

\ll these efforts together will increase our population, 
increase our buying power and enlarge the domestic mar- 
ket. Shifts in population seem inevitable, and we feel 
the trend can be directed to the Southeast, which has so 
much to offer in climate, health, business opportunity, etc. 

The details of our program will be worked out through 
a careful, comprehensive survey before final plans are 
formulated. .A working fund of $50,000 is being sub 
scribed now within the six-State area to finance this 
research, to enlarge our organization, and to inform all 
classes of population in the area as to the undoubted 
henefits from the realization of our objectives. 

Officers of the Southeastern Development Board, 
chosen at the Atlanta meeting, are: Howard E. Coffin, 
Sea Island, Ga., chairman; W. States Lee, Charlotte, 
N. C., president; John T. Alsop, Jacksonville, Fla., vice- 
president; Jackson Matthews, Atlanta, Ga., executive 
vice-president. Vice presidents, representing the States, 
who will serve as chairmen of the state organizations are: 
Virginia, John M. Miler, Jr., Richmond; North Caro- 
lina, Julian Price, Greensboro ; South Carolina, Burnet 
Rk. Maybank, Charleston; Georgia, Harrison Jones, At- 
lanta: Florida, Frank B. Shutts, Miami; Alabama, Rob- 
ert Gregg, Birmingham. 

We have a big job ahead, calling for continuity of 


effort over a period of years. It is a worthwhile job, 


and with sincere teamwork, we are certain to succeed. 
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lit Ends and Snowballs 


By Fred J. Luettgen 


N one of the better equipped 

mills, known for its care in the 

purchase of raw materials, a 
peculiar condition arose recently. 
Weavers complained that their warps 
ran poorly and that the silk appeared 
to be dirty. The trouble developed 
to such proportions that the manager 
decided, after a superficial investiga- 
tion, to have the warps picked in 
beaming. It was soon discovered 
that there was nothing to pick. <A 
more thorough investigation of the problem disclosed 
that all the ends in the warp were split. 

The warp was of three-ply construction, and the fill- 
ing consisted of 48 picks of 12-thread silk. The quick 
take-up of 1/48 in. per pick chafed the ends so badly 
that some of the filaments released themselves to form 
what are commonly known as worms and, finally, 
broken ends. Others caused a webby mass to accumu- 
late in front of the rods. This condition resulted in 
the dirty silk and the poor running qualities of the warp. 


Soaking at Fault 


The chop had a good reputation, and the testing-house 
report was satisfactory. .An inspection of the raw stock 
before soaking disclosed nothing wrong. Subjected to 
a second inspection after soaking, the silk was found 
to be full of split ends. It was concluded, therefore, 
that the trouble originated in the soaking room. The 
various operatives were questioned, and it was discovered 
that an earlier shipment of silk had been so hard and 
gummy that it had been necessary to strengthen the bath 
and to reduce the customary 25 Ib. of silk per bag to 
15 lb. When the next shipment of silk arrived at the 
mill, no orders were given to return to the usual method 
of soaking. As a result, the soaking department con- 
tinued to soak this shipment (which proved to be very 
soft) in the same manner as the one which was hard 
and gummy. Such a severe treatment naturally proved 
disastrous to the soft silk. 

To prevent a recurrence of the trouble, a few skeins 
of every new lot received at the plant are inspected, 
soaked in the normal manner, again inspected, and the 
results noted. The bath is then strengthened or diluted 
as and if necessary. In addition, a trained operator has 
now been placed in direct charge of the soaking depart- 
ment. 

There is a peculiar technic in soaking, which can be 
developed only by constant handling of silk. As an 
aid in preparing soaking baths most suitable for silks 
of various natures, the following observations, however, 
will be found of value: 
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What the silk 
throwster and 
weaver can do 
to prevent them 


In the appearance of Japan silk, a 
deep orange color tisually indicates a 
heavy deposit of gum; a light yellow- 
ish tint, a light coating of gum. This 
light yellow shade sometimes conceals 
a condition which will give the soaker 
considerable trouble. ‘That is, al- 
though the silk may be of a light 
shade, in the course of reeling the 
gum deposits will run and_ settle 
against the reeling spokes in heavy 
masses. ‘This condition is easily de- 
tected by the presence of ridges of gum across the skein. 
Care must be taken in soaking to release this heavy gum 
without impairing the strength of the silk. Incidentally, 
the soaker can obtain from an experienced winder con- 
siderable information which will enable him to improve 
his soaking methods. 


Formation of Snowballs 


A peculiar condition sometimes met with in silk mills 
is an accumulation of waste between the reed or false 
reed and harness. At times this trouble is falsely at- 
tributed to poor silk. Individual filaments appear to 
tear from the thread to form little balls of waste called 
“snowballs.” When the warp is heavy, and the weave 
is such as to require a false reed, the snowballs are the 
worst, and give the weaver considerable trouble with 
floats, little smashes, and ends tearing out in groups. 

At times, when the warp passes through the harness, 
false reed, and reed in the weaving operation, a gummy 
or oily substance carried through from the soaking op- 
eration is rubbed off. A portion of this clings to the 
harness and reeds. After the harness has been used 
several times, a sufficient amount of this gummy sub- 
stance to be a menace accumulates on the reeds and 
harness. Gradually this gum becomes dry and hard and 
acts as the equivalent of a sharp harness or reed. 


Gum on Harness or Reed 


If the reeds and harness are given a light rubbing with 
gasoline to remove the gummy accumulation, consider- 
able trouble will be avoided. At the same time, examine 
the warp as it enters the harness; if the silk is clean 
and strong, the difficulty is not due to poor silk. Again, 
if the harness and reeds feel sticky and smeary to the 
fingers on damp or mucky days, one can be certain that 
gummy deposits are causing the trouble. 

With rare exceptions, however, snowballs can be traced 
to faulty equipment. In this case, if the equipment has 
outlived its usefulness, and cannot be reconditioned, the 
only logical thing to do is to replace it with entirely new 
machines. 
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By J. Frederick Cahill 


Knitting Consultant 


N the June, 1934, issue of TEXTILE Wor.Lp* I| ex- 

plained how to calculate presser diameters. In this 

article I offer two tables of figures which will be 
found to simplify these calculations considerably. 

Use Table I to find the correct diameter of any cut 
presser—for any gage, with any number of needle cuts 
in its circumference—to be used on leaded spring-needle 
knitting machines turning to the right. Multiply the 
constant for the selected gage by the number of needle 
cuts in the circumference of the required presser. The 
result will be the diameter of the presser on the pitch 
circle or needle line. For the outside or whole diameter 
of the presser, add the addendum for the selected gage 
and cut to the depths specified in the columns for prints 
and cuts. For trick-top spring-needle knitting machines 
turning to the left, use Table IT. 

Having determined the diameter for any required 
presser, the problem involved in the cutting remains to 
be understood in order that the presser or pressers, 
when put to work, will perform the functions expected 
of them and produce the required design or pattern. 

The equipment necessary for the accurate cutting of 
pressers consists of a lathe for turning the blanks to 
the required diameter and a milling machine or a mill- 
ing attachment on a precision lathe equipped with an 

*Other articles by Mr. Cahill on circular-kKnitting design ap- 


peared May 28, and July, 1932; and February, April, and De- 
ember, 1933 


_- 
rable I 
(For leaded spring-needle knitting machines turning to right) 


Range of Needle Cuts Depth of Cuts 


Gage Minimum Maximum Constant Addendum Prints Cuts 
8 32 64 . 05968 .0625” 032” ad 
10 40 80 . 04775 .0625” 032” 170” 
12 48 96 03979 .0625” 032” ,435" 
14 56 112 03411 . 056" 028” . 145” 
16 64 128 02984 .050” 025" od 
18 72 144 02652 044” 022” a3” 
20 80 160 . 02387 040” 020” 100” 
22 88 176 02168 036” 018’ .090” 
24 96 192 01989 036” 018” . 080” 
26 104 208 . 01836 .032"” 016” 080” 
28 112 224 01705 032’ 016” 075” 
30 120 240 01592 028” 014” 075” 
32 128 256 01492 028” 014” 070” 
34 136 272 01404 026” 013" 070” 
36 144 288 .01326 026” 013’ 070’ 
38 152 304 01256 024’ 012” 065” 
40 160 320 01194 024” 012” 065” 
42 168 336 01137 022” O11’ 065" 

Table II 
For trick top spring needle knitting machines turning to the left) 
Needles Range of Needle Cuts Depth of Cuts 
Per Incl Minimum Maximum Constant Addendum Prints Cuts 
6 36 72 05048 0625” 031" 170” 
8 48 96 03979 0625” 031” 150” 
10 60 120 03183 056” 028” . 130’ 
12 72 144 02652 050” 025” 110” 
14 54 168 02274 040” 020” 095” 
16 96 192 01989 036” 018” 085’ 
18 108 216 01768 032” 016” 075’ 
20 120 240 01592 028” 014 075 
22 132 264 01447 028” 014” 070” 
24 144 288 01326 024’ 012” 070” 
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Cutting the Pressers 


And data useful in caleulating 


diameters for new knit designs 


index head or dividing head for the accurate spacing of 
cuts and prints in the pressers. 

For the satisfactory production of pressers is used a 
double-angle V-cutter of 90° included angle, with the 
sharp points of the cutter teeth ground off for about 
010 in. Such a cutter can be used for making the 
prints in pressers for any required gage, because the 
greater the depth of cut for coarse or medium gages, 
the wider the opening at the periphery or outside, and 
at all depths an angle is left for clearance as the presser 
rolls out from the needles. At the same time the en- 
trance of the needle into prints or cuts is facilitated with 
no danger of the presser climbing the needles. 

Under no circumstances should a straight-edged cutter 
be used for cutting prints or shallow cuts, whether it 
be a square-edged metal slitting saw or a thin, round- 
edged radius cutter. Such a cutter leaves a sharp, square 
corner at the side of the cut which, unless it is dressed 
off with a saw file, tends to catch and rip off beards as 
the cuts leave the needles, does not allow for needles 
centering in the print while driving the presser, and 
permits of the needles catching on the corners as they 
enter the prints, thus causing the presser to climb the 
needles and be thrown out of proper timing, which spoils 
the design. Even when dressed off with a saw file, the 
edges are apt to be irregular from uneven filing; but 
the greatest objection to a square-edged cutter for prints 
is that in driving the presser the needles may crowd to 
one side of the print instead of being held central as in 
the case with a V-shaped print. 

After the required number of prints has been cut in 
a new presser, the cutter may be changed for one suit- 
able for making the deep or tuck cuts. For this purpose 
a fairly wide latitude in choice of cutters is allowed, as 
the tuck cuts very seldom operate to assist in driving the 
presser and indeed best serve their, purpose if they do 
not allow the needle to touch their sides at all. 

The most desirable form of cutter for deep or tuck 
cuts is a sharp V-cutter having a rounded face about 
ay in. thick with the sides at an included angle of not 
more than 20°, and preferably 15°. Such a cutter leaves 
a wide opening at the circumference of the presser, 
which is desirable; but at the bottom of the cut more 
metal is left for support where 1X1 cuts are made, and 
where several tuck cuts are made in succession the points 
between the cuts have a wide base and rise to a point. 

lor pressers that have no more than two tuck cuts 
in succession, a straight-edged slitting saw or thin radius 
cutter may be used for tuck cuts. The thickness of 
such cutters should be sufficient to allow the needles 
plenty of freedom without their being able to turn com- 
pletely around in the cut. 

As with other variations and allowances for changes 
in gage, the depth of tuck cuts increases for the heavier 
For 36 to 32 gage a depth of .075 in. is plenty; 
for 30 to 26 gage, .093 in., for 24 to 20 gage, .100 in.; 


gages. 
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for 18 to 14 gage, .110 in.; and for 12 to 10 gage, .125 
in. These are not hard-and-fast figures, and practice in 
some mills may require deeper cuts; but in the opinion 


Utilizing Old Pressers 









, : a ‘ es ¢ a ae : 7 The old-time bronze round pressers that have been replaced by the 
of this writer the depth ot cuts tor satistactory work hardened-steel stationary pressers usually consist of a bronze hub 
. re » lece ¢ »F 2c CVE and flange with a cast-iron core which has a slight taper to its 
could not Ww ell be less than the hgures given. . outside diameter and is pressed firmly into the bore of the bronze 
Material for pressers may be bronze casting, bronze presser, as shown in Fig. 1. The cast-iron core also usually has a 
; ‘ . ie a taper bore and the studs commonly with such pressers are tapered 
hub with disks of brass, thin steel, or hard fiber, or 
they may be turned from a solid piece of cold-rolled 
shafting of a diameter sufficient for requirements. 
' Many mills have stocks of plain bronze pressers left 
over from the time when round pressers were commonly 
used on loop-wheel machines before they were replaced 
by the stationary, flat pressers; and these may very 
readily be transformed into cut pressers. Such pressers, if 
however, usually have tapered holes. They originally sat Fig.4 [iit Washer 
rr ". . ~ 
freely on the studs on which they turned. The idea cial cca -Cut presser 
{ 1 % . 
of the taper was that, as the holes and studs wore from ask Fig. 
; é a . --Threaded core 
use, it was possible to file or grind off the bottom of the Pe ae 
; . a 4 to fit the bore. To utilize such cores and studs, where a great 
presser to allow it to drop farther down on the stud, number ot ome pressers are used, cores may be driven out of old 
Geet a ks a i waticces pa a . aaa pressers, the taper turned off (removing only such metal as proves 
assuring a closer fit. In order to make certain that such —fecessary), and the upper jolt Gesell Sak suenen tues seman 
pressers will remain seated on the studs, it is necessary nsoms per ium, ae shoes tn Dig: 3. A Senge: washer may. thee 
: : , a e made with a bore to fit the outside diameter of the core not 
: to tilt them slightly toward the oncoming needles, which too snugly, the bore to be about 4 in. long and the flange about 
“ , 


has the effect of pressing them downward. 

This practice was all very well when round pressers 
were used for plain knitting, as the pressers, when worn 
and nicked on the circumference or worn at the — 
could be turned down and smoothed or ground off a 
the bottom for better fit and made to last a long nt 
Even in the case of cut pressers it was the practice of 
some manufacturers to tilt the presser in the cutting so 
that when the presser was tilted on the machine the cuts 
would be parallel to the needles. 

The best knitting results, however, demand that cut 
pressers be set horizontally; and some knitters make a 
practice of weighting pressers that set loosely on their 
studs, using several large iron washers or a ring made 
if lead or needle metal for the purpose. Modern methods 
and improvements in knitting processes have decreed 
that it is best to hold the presser to its seat by means of 

large-headed screw or a screw and washer in the top 
of the stud. These may very readily be added to tapered 
studs to allow of the setting of the pressers in a hori- 
zontal position. 

Another and perhaps better way of utilizing the 
pressers and studs already in the mill is described in 
conjunction with the accompanying sketches, Figs. 1 to 4. 

When the mill machinist or master mechanic is called 
upon to make cut pressers from a stock of taper-bored 
plain pressers, he should make his taper arbor or man- 
dfel in such a manner that his clamp-dog will cause the 
presser, when set up in the milling machine, to rotate 
in the same direction in which it will rotate in contact 
with the needles on the knitting machine. This method, 
if adhered to, will make it much simpler to translate 
designs on paper into prints and tuck cuts in the presser. 
In the case of pressers in which the prints and tuck cuts 
are equally distributed, as 1X1, 3X3, ete., the 
direction of rotation in the milling machine makes no 
difference whatever; but in cases in which the design 
is built up in the fabric from various portions of differ- 


14 in. in diameter by 4 or 3. in. thick, as shown in Fig. 3. Cut- 
presser disks may then be made not more than 4 in. thick and bored 
to fit the core; while the edges may be tapered or chamfered off 
to ;'; in. for about 4 in. back. Disks are more easily made and 
stored than complete pressers and, when needed, may be slipped 
on a core, capped by a washer, and held tightly by a nut, as shown 
in Fig. 4. The flanged washer and the nut may be of any desired 
material, as is also the case with the cut-presser disk; but it is 
possible to procure hexagon brass for the nut, round bar brass for 
the flanged washer, and sheet brass or cold-rolled steel for the 
presser disk. No more definite dimensions are given because of the 
—— that will be found among the pressers in stock in various 
mills. 








ent pressers (by means of utilizing the lap) it is well 
to know, beforehand, what results to expect. 

In the lathe, of course, it makes no difference in which 
direction a presser turns. 

Should it be desired to make entirely new pressers in 
the mill machine shop, either from bronze castings, cold- 
rolled bars, or other material, it would be well to adopt 
standards for diameter of (straight reamer) and 
length of hole in order that uniform or standard studs 
may be made on which any or all of such new pressers 
would fit easily. And such standard studs should be 
made with a tapped hole in the top to provide for a 
retaining screw and an oil hole. 

The sequence of operations in the cutting of pressers, 
after they have been turned to the required diameter, 
should be as follows: 


be re 


1. Set up in the milling machine, with the 90° V-cutter centered 
over the work, and cut the entire circumference with prints for 
the whole number of needles for which the presser is intended. 

2. With a scriber mark one print (any one) as an index from 
which to count for the tuck or deep cuts. Change to cutter for deep 
or tuck cuts and see that it is centered exactly in the print cuts. 

After making the first tuck cut, examine it carefully: 
and, if it is not well centered in the print cut, move the 
table in or out a few thousandths as required and recut 
the first and cut the second cut. It is better that the 
first cut be a trifle wide than that the cut be off center. 
In such case the sides of the cuts may wipe the beards 
of the needles, causing them to close entirely and knit 
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off a wrong loop or partially close and split the loop, 
causing a cloudy fabric. Use of index points on the 
presser diagram on paper and also on the presser itself 
is explained in the simple design at Fig. 5 and the 
presser diagrams, Figs. 6 and 7, taken from it. Assume 
that a leaded-needle machine, turning toward the oper- 
ator’s right and having four feeds, requires two cut 
pressers to produce this design. 

The presser diagrams represent the entire circum- 
ference of pressers engaging 120 needles, with six divi- 
sions of twenty needles each, or a lap of twenty needles. 
If the number of needles in the cylinder is divided by 
120, and 120 is contained any number of times with a 
remainder of twenty, the lap is plus and the presser gains 
twenty needles on the cylinder for each revolution, irre- 
spective of the direction of rotation. If the remainder 
is 100, the lap is minus and the presser falls back twenty 
needles for each revolution of the cylinder. 





In the cutting of these pressers, with the presser in 
the milling machine turning in the same direction in 
which it turns on a leaded-needle knitting machine, 
moving toward the right hand, the diagram should be 
read from Index 1; that is, from right to left and 
downward for a plus lap. For a minus lap, all other 
conditions being the same, the reading of the diagram 
should begin at Index 2; that is, reading from right 
to left and upward. The result of reading from Index 
1 will be that the divisions will be distributed around 
the presser as indicated by Fig. 8, while reading from 
Index 2 will result in a distribution shown in Fig. 9. 

Pressers for machines turning toward the left should 
be rotated in the milling machine in the direction in 
which they turn on the knitting machine. Place the 
diagram index at the left side of the column, and read 
from left to right downward for plus lap and from left 
to right upward for minus lap. 


Gourtaulds Spins Staple 


British viscose manufacturer operates cotton mill 


BOUT a year ago Courtaulds, Ltd., the large Brit- 
LY. ish viscose rayon-yarn manufacturer, acquired the 
\rrow Mill, Rochdale, Lancashire, for the purpose of 
with the manufacture of  staple-rayon 
varn on cotton machinery. The first results of the ex- 
periments to be made public have been announced by 
H. Ashton, of Courtaulds, in papers before the 
Blackburn Textile Society and the Textile Institute. 


experimenting 


read 


Courtaulds subjects its “raw” cut rayon, which it 
to a special curling process; and this 1s 
said to give the fibers the ability to cling together, the 
curl serving the same function as the spirality m cotton 


fiber. The staple which the company has found most 


calls “Fibro,” 


for use on cotton machinery apparently 
\shton occa 


satisfactory 
measures 1,), In. in length (although Mr. 
sionally mentions a 14-in. staple) and has a denier of 
1.5, which means that its fineness approximates that of 
cotton, The varns which have been spun range in size 
from 10s to 7Os, including a 24s 55-turn crepe. 
Naturally the first question to be 
breaking strength. Mr. Ashton 
skein break on 40s varn of about 48 Ib.. which is ap 
proximately for carded cotton yarn, 
although probably 15 1b. or more under the strength of 
a cotton yarn of equivalent staple. Compared to Draper's 


raised Is one of 


repr rts an average 


Draper's standard 


standard for combed varn, the Fibro yarn is some 12 Ib. 


short; and compared to Sheldon’s combed curves, it 1s 
some 25 Ib. short for 144-1. staple. 

Likewise Mr. Ashton reports a 30s varn averaging 
7O Ib. on the skein break. This is some 6 Ib. above 


Draper's carded standard and some 12 Ib. below Draper's 


combed. standard ; below Sheldon’s 


It is about 32 Ib 
curve for combed yarn of equivalent. staple. 

length of staple has little bearing on the 
(the 


slowing down the knives which chop the 


SINCE the 


price of raw Fibro length is only a matter of 


speeainge up o1 


ravon filaments as they come off in a group from the 


Viscose machine), it 1s probably of little im 


Kibro to 


spmning 
that 
equal the yarn-breaking strength of cotton 


portance it requires a longer staple of 


Courtaulds finds that Fibro varn reaches its riaximum 


strength at a lower twist than does a cotton varn of 


nuvalent count for example. a Fibro of 40s count. 
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1;‘g-1In. staple, is reported to be strongest at a twist of 
about 18 turns per inch; whereas a cotton yarn of the 
same staple and count is strongest, according to Carl D. 
Brandt's interesting new chart published in the Decem- 
ber TEXTILE Wor-p, at 20 turns per inch. Since we 
may compare a long-staple Fibro varn with a shorter 
staple cotton yarn, it is interesting to note that the max- 
imum strength of a yarn of 1-in. cotton is reached, ac 
cording to Brandt, at 29 turns. The lower twist would 
mean, of course, higher production in Fibro spinning. 

It would be logical to expect a greater uniformity in 
a yarn produced from a uniform staple such as Fibro 
than in a yarn produced from a variable product of na- 
ture such as cotton; and this fact may be partly re- 
sponsible for Fibro’s good strength showing. 

The modifications which have to be made in ordinary 
cotton machinery to spin Fibro are not extensive. 

Some opening of the raw fiber is necessary, but no 
cleaning. Therefore the stock is fed to a hopper feeder 
and passes immediately through a Buckley cylinder and 
bladed beater to a cage and calender section (lightly 
weighted, as the stock compresses readily), which forms 
a lap. This lap is passed through a finisher picker. In 
all of these machines the openings ordinarily provided 
tor droppings, such as the spaces between grid bars, are 


closed. This is true also of the card, and no mote 
knives are used. 

No changes are necessary in the drawing. For the 
roving frames change gears are selected which allow 


tor the compressibility of the stock by building softer 
The wooden barrels of the roving bobbins 
are covered with a treated paper to prevent oil-staining 

always a serious problem where rayon is handled. 
The spinning 


bobbins. 


Three processes of roving are employed. 
frames require no changes of any sort. 

lor Iengland it is estimated that Fibro varn providing 
a better appearance and handle in the cloth than combed 
Sakellaridis (although, we may assume, at considerably 
lower breaking strength) can be produced at no greater 
cost than the E-gyvptian-fiber varn, taking into considera 
tion the fewer varn-manufacturing operations required, 
reduced 2 ~through carding ), 


(only 2 freedom 
from excise duty, and lower twist. 


waste 
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Vool Promotion 


Plan submitted to industry 


A a result of 11 months investigation and experi- 
mentation, a report covering the findings and rec- 
ommendations of a joint industry committee is being 
distributed to every concern in the wool industry. This 
work was initiated separately by a sales promotion 
committee of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, and a publicity committee of the National 
Wool Trade Association. After considerable study and 
active field work these committees turned over their data 
and recommendations to a joint committee representing 
the two associations mentioned and, in addition, the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

The report of this body is being issued in graphic form 
by means of charts and illustrations, accompanied by very 
brief explanatory text. The complete report comprises 
three sections inexpensively but attractively printed in 
a convenient 83x11 booklet size. The first section pre- 
sents the high-lights of the situation confronting wool. 
It reiterates, through carefully developed charts, the 
decline that has taken place in the consumption of wool 
and the manufacture of wool cloth, as well as wool’s less 
of favor in the consuming market. It visualizes in a 
practical way how the heretofore unused forces of pub- 
licity, fashion exploitation, and retail merchandising, 
properly used, can arrest the decline of wool. 

Section II outlines briefly a group of opportunities for 
promotion. ‘These consist of specific attainable increases 
in volume and yardage which await concerted action by 


the industry. This part of the report emphasizes the 
tangible direct sales increases of effective promotional 
work as contrasted with the vague and intangible results 
usually thought of in relation to cooperative activity. 
The report makes clear the committee’s conviction that 
the direct action which it has in mind means far more 
than a mere effort to say “use more wool.” 

The third section of the report presents in concrete 
terms the committee’s recommendation for a central 
organization which will serve as the hub of all wool pro- 
motion activity. It presents this body as a unit, sup- 
ported by all wool interests on an exceedingly democratic 
basis, with two important functions. First, it is proposed 
to organize it as an operating nucleus which will under- 
take at once to carry on the most essential and obvious 
work of wool promotion intended to benefit every branch 
of the Industry. This work is simplified under the heads 
of publicity, fashion exploitation, and retail merchandis- 
ing. The second important function is to serve as a rally- 
ing point for all the diversified groups making up the in- 
dustry. For these groups it is proposed to undertake spe- 
cial marketing studies which will disclose the needs and 
possibilities for intensive merchandising and advertising 
campaigns to be undertaken by those interests which are 
in a position to derive direct sales benefits. The complete 
report is being mailed out to all of the wool manufacturers 
and the wool dealers ty their respective associations and 
presented personally at various group meetings. 


Seamless Hosiery 


Equipment surveyed in comprehensive study 


ATA and analysis of full-fashioned hosiery equip- 

ment, and the balance existing between this equip- 
ment and demand, have been available to a satisfactory 
degree for a number of years. Heretofore, however, no 
survey of seamless equipment in the industry has ever 
been undertaken. The first effort in this direction has 
now been completed under the sponsorship of the 
Hosiery Code Authority by Dr. George W. Taylor, of 
the Industrial Research Department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, and his assistants. 

This report has provided a record, as of Jan. 1, 1934, 
of the number and types of knitting machines in place 
in the seamless hosiery industry and in each of its major 
branches. Facts are presented to show the location of 
these machines by major producing areas, and the po- 
tential productive capacity and demand in each branch. 

The report is in the nature of a census of equipment 
in the industry. It shows a total of 129,500 machines 
on hand, of which 14,546 have been classified as auxiliary 
These figures are broken down to show that 
practically 38% of these machines are in the men’s seam- 
less branch of the industry and approximately 24% 
in the women’s seamless branch. More than 15% are 
held by ribbed goods manufacturers. 

There are also tables showing the distribution of equip- 


ribbers. 
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ment by various types of machine (automatic, transfer, 
string work, etc.), and by diameters and gage. Produc- 
tive equipment is also reviewed within each branch of 
the industry, a chapter being devoted to each of the 
major branches — men’s women’s seamless, 
men’s and boys’ golf hose, infants’ and children’s ho- 
siery and all types of anklets, cotton and woolen bundle 
goods, and ribbed goods. A chapter is also devoted to 
a study of the sizes of various plants showing that over 
80% of the companies have less than +00 machines each. 

The survey furnishes eloquent evidence as to the rela- 
tion between capacity and demand. 


seamless, 


In men’s seamless, 
for example, the theoretical maximum capacity of the 
machines in place, on a two 40-hr. shift basis, is esti- 
mated at 72,000,000 doz. pr. per year. However, what 
might be termed effective yearly capacity is estimated 
at 41,000,000 doz. pr., comparing with an annual demand 
of approximately 30,000,000 doz. pr. for each of the last 
several years. The demand is subject to seasonal fluctua- 
tions, and the effective monthly capacity now approxi- 
mates the maximum monthly demand. The latter state 
ment also applies to the women’s seamless field. 

This book is being distributed by the Hosiery Code 
Authority to all seamless mills in the country and addi- 
tional copies can be had from that body at $1.00 each. 
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One has to be pretty good these days to tell whether 


his wife’s shoes are real or imitation suede. Curiously 
enough, with long-staple cotton much sought after and 
with continuous-filament rayon so popular, in artificial 
suede we have a fabric featuring fibers of infinitesimal 
length. 


[K}- many another process, the production of arti 
ficial suede depends upon relatively simple prin- 
ciples. In theory all that is necessary is to grind 

one of the textile fibers until it is almost a powder, coat 
a fabric with an adhesive, dust the flock (powdered 
fiber) on the fabric, shake off any flock which does not 
adhere, set the adhesive, and then admire the suede-like 
material that you have produced. That is the theory. 
Commercial production of a marketable material is 
something else again. 

With rubber companies, the Du Ponts, and others 
spending considerable sums to perfect their equipment 
over the last few years, it is small wonder that some 

{ the details of the machinery used are still in the 
“trade-secret” stage. However, a simplified outline of 
the procedure will be given later. 


Flock Printing 


lock printing, as carried out by textile concerns, is 
really the predecessor of imitation suede. This process, 
which has been in commercial use for 15 years or more, 
is carried out as follows: 

1. Waste cotton, wool, or rayon, is ground up until 
the fiber length is approximately 1/64 1n., or less. (As 
we shall see later, more recent developments make use of 
longer, predetermined fiber lengths.) The flock may be 
bleached or dyed. 

2. A stencil is made of the design, the holes repre 
senting the dots or figures of flocks desired. The ends 
oft the stencil are brought together to make a hollow 
roll . 

3. The fabric to be printed first goes under the stencil- 
roll, from the interior of which the adhesive goes 
through the perforations and makes a design on the 
fabric. Various paints, adhesives, or zinc compounds 
are used, 

+. The fabric then goes to the flocking chamber. 
While there are a number of different plans for dusting 
the flock on the tabric, probably the easiest way to 
visualize the principle involved is to think of a large 
tflour-sifter—such as used in the ordinary kitchen—sift 
ing flour down as the fabric passes underneath 
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Persuaded to 


Be Suede 


Flocks and fabries combined 


to simulate undressed leather 


5. The fabric passes over beaters which keep the un- 
adhered flock agitated, so that as much as possible will 
come in contact with the adhesive. It then reverses 
direction and runs face down to let the excess flock 
drop otf. 

6. Drying takes about 36 hr. When the adhesive 1s 
set, there is a finishing process to remove any excess still 
remaining. Best practice is to let the fabric stand for 
a week or so before using, so that the flock may be 
firmly set. 

Cotton, wool, and rayon are used in the production 
of flock prints, with wool favored by many producers. 
The flock pattern may be white on a colored background, 
colored on a white background, or colored on a colored 
background. 


Artificial Suede 


From the making of a fabric with a flock design to 
the making of a fabric with an all-over flock surface 
seems a simple step. Actually it has been far from a 
simple step. Flock printers themselves have kept away 
from dots much more than 4 in. in diameter, because 
of the difficulty of securing a uniform flock surface. 
When work was first started on artificial suede a num- 
her of years ago, there were two principal difficulties : 
first, sifting and applying the flock in such a manner that 
the surface would be uniform; second, getting the flock 
to stick so that it would not be rubbed off in later use. 

Obviously, difficulties have been overcome in great 
measure, or the material would not be on the market 
in its present form. Briefly, better adhesives, greater 
care in applying the adhesive, improved technic in the 
application of the flock, and better aftertreatment ac 
count for the fine appearance of fabrics of the last few 
years. With so many refinements in technic having 
taken place, it is impossible to pick out any one step 
which accounts for the superiority of present fabrics 
over the early, experimental efforts. 

The “garden” variety of imitation suede is commonly 
manufactured by taking a fairly heavy cotton fabric, 
such as is ordinarily used for rubberizing, using a 
spreader to apply a film of naphtha-rubber-cement, pass- 
ing the fabric through the flocking chamber, beating the 
fabric from below, further manipulating to secure a 
firm adhesion and even coverage, removing excess flock, 
and then vulcanizing the adhesive at a temperature of 
250° F. 

Such an operation is best carried out in a rubber plant. 
and, as a natural consequence, we find that raincoats 
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offered one of the first markets for imitation suede. 
Raincoat styles change seasonally, but suede is expected 
to be one of the circulating round of fabrics. Some of 
the more durable raincoat suedes are made by coating 
the cotton fabric with rubber cement and then running 
it through a calender together with a sheet of rubber in 
a plastic state. The rubber is forced into the fabric, and 
is subsequently coated with cement, flocked, and then 
vulcanized. Double fabrics, with a rubber center and 
surface of flock, can be produced in a similar manner. 
Latex has been used as an adhesive for the lighter 
fabrics. Its advantages are that it can be handled in an 
ordinary textile plant, since high temperatures are not 
required for vulcanizing, and the flocking and drying 
can be run in range. In handling light fabrics, a tenter 
frame is necessary to keep the fabric taut in the flock- 
ing chamber. With heavier fabrics, an ordinary spreader 
is all that is required. Some difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in the use of latex because of the fact that it is 
a water solution and the water will work up into the 
flock surface by capillary action if care is not taken. 


Other Methods 


Among the machines now in process of development 
is one which will keep the flock in suspension in the 
flocking chamber, rather than have it merely drop down 
as in present practice. An advantage claimed for this 
method is that a predetermined amount of flock can be 
applied to the surface. In passing, one of the inter- 


esting gadgets is a blow gun for applying flock. Sup- 
pose that you have been putting felt on the bottom of 
the clocks you manufacture. Instead, you put cement 
on the bottom, blow flock on with the gun—and there 
you have a non-scratching base. You can apply ad- 
hesive on fabric with a stencil of your own name, blow 
on the flock, and feel proud. Several companies have 
thought of using a giant gun, or a series of smaller ones, 
for mass production. 

Most people are familiar with the usual type of imi 
tation suede used in raincoats, wind-breakers, as bridge- 
table covers, etc. Some fancier materials are now on 
the market, made either from the ground flock or from 
a newer variety of flock designed to give more of a 
pile. Not long ago the Rayon Processing Co., Central 
Falls, R. I., developed a guillotine-type cutter which 
will cut rayon in predetermined lengths, using filament 
yarn instead of waste. This type of flock is being taken 
up by the rubberizers and by flock printers with some 
interesting results. Fiber lengths up to 1/25 in. have 
been used, and the fabric has a perceptible pile, with 
a large number of fibers standing on end in the adhesive. 
Means have been developed to control the harshness or 
softness of the surface, and uses for the fabric have 
been found in millinery, footwear, purses, etc. 

The same principle is applied to cutting cotton in one 
of the intermediate processes of yarn manufacture. 
Early results were discouraging, as the cotton, when 
cut to uniform length, tended to felt and mat, but a 
treatment has been devised to overcome the difficulty. 





Showing two different depths of pile on flock-faced fabrics with magnified view of surface and a pile of the flock 
before use. On left is vat blue cotton cut to bare } mm.; on right brown rayon, 2.5 denier, cut to 1 mm. 
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aids knit-goods dyer in obtaining 


Accurate Matches 


By E. F. Cleveland 


WO conditions which increase the problems of the 

knit goods dyer are the demand for quick deliveries 

and the present vogue for garments made from 
two or more pieces of fabric. This means that the dyer 
must be accurate matches, and get them 
quickly. All of the pieces which go into a garment must 
match, and cutting-room production must not be held up 
while off-shade goods are being touched up. In the 
main, the dyer has to solve his own problems; but there 
are some factors which are beyond his control and for 
which he should not be held responsible. How then 
shall the dyer go about it to turn out accurate matches 
in the quickest possible time, and how can the other de- 
partments of the mill cooperate with him to facilitate 
his work; 


able to get 


In the first place, the knitting department can aid the 
dyer to get good matches by cutting all pieces to the 
same length. If, for example, one piece 100 yd. long 
and another 75 yd. long are dyed together in the same 
hath, the shorter piece will be darker in shade. This of 
course is due to the fact that the shorter piece makes a 
larger number of revolutions per minute through the 
dyebath and consequently is in contact with the dye 
solution for a greater period of time. 

It is not enough, however, that all pieces which are to 
be dyed together be of the same length. The dyer, on 
his part, must make certain that the dye is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the machine at the beginning of the 
operation. Likewise, he must take every precaution to 
maintain a uniform temperature in all parts of the dye 
tub. The position of the steam pipes is of great impor- 
tance in preventing uneven temperatures and, hence, 
uneven dyeings. This subject has been discussed in more 
detail by the writer in the January, 1933, issue of 
TexTILE Wortp. Whether or not dyeing assistants are 
employed to aid level dyeing, the temperature of the 
dyebath should be raised slowly to prevent uneven jump- 
ing on of the color. 

One or two further points in reference to matching of 
shades should be mentioned at this point. It is generally 
known that accurate matching—and by accurate match- 
ing is meant reasonably close matching, and not the per- 
fect matching which the layman expects, but which it is 
not always possible to get in actual practice—calls for 
good light, preferably north light. The dyer should 
train himself to make a quick comparison between the 
standard being dyed to and the sample and to decide 
almost instantly in what direction, if any, shading is 
necessary. If the standard and the swatch are placed 
side by side on a piece of white cardboard, any difference 
in shade often becomes more readily perceptible. 

There is grave danger that cotton knit goods made 
from different yarns will dye unevenly. This is beyond 
the control of the dyer, and can only he prevented by 
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the use of yarns of the same 
manufacture. On the other 
hand, it is up to the dyer to 
scour and bleach the goods 
thoroughly to obtain the 
uniform bottom which is a 
prerequisite of uniform 
dyeing, particularly in the 
case of light shades. 

Cleanliness of equipment 
is always important, but is 
most essential when wooden 
tubs are employed and dye- 
ing of a bright shade, such 
as canary, is to follow the dyeing of another shade. 
The slightest amount of color left in the tub from the 
preceding dyeing is likely to throw such shades off tone. 

Often it is practically impossible to obtain a satisfac- 
tory match with developed colors. Common practice is 
to top the developed dyeings with direct or basic colors. 
The writer believes that it is better to sacrifice exactness 
of shade to retain the fastness of the developed color. 
Particularly is this true in the case of dark developed 
shades which are to be used on light-colored or white 
garments. 

One of the most difficult shades to match accurately 
and dye evenly is green—especially when a combination 
of blue and yellow dyes is used. The writer has found 


When the dyer is 
forced to use wooden 
dye kettles like these, 


extra care must be 
taken in cleaning 
when a change is 


made from rayon to 
cotton 





that by dissolving the dye and adding it to the bath in 
diluted form and in several portions and by also dis- 


solving the salt and adding it in two or more portions, 
he obtains better results than are possible if all the dye 
is entered at one time and the salt added in the usual 
manner without first dissolving it. 

It is common practice to lubricate rayon knitting yarns 
with mineral oils. This causes the dyer no end of 
trouble, unless he takes steps to forestall it. One thing 
which is particularly troublesome is the formation of 
so-called “‘soap-balls” on cotton fabrics which are dyed 
on a machine which just previously has been used for 
rayon knit goods. Even if the tub is boiled out well with 
soap after the rayon has been dyed, a certain amount of 
the trouble may occur. It is advisable, therefore, to 
avoid the use of the same machines for both rayon and 
cotton. 

If only a limited number of tubs are available, this 
procedure is not feasible, and extra care must be taken 
in cleaning the equipment when a change is made from 
rayon to cotton. Modern machines of smooth, corrosion- 
resisting construction give one much less to worry about ; 
but, unfortunately, all dyehouses are not equipped with 
the most up-to-date devices, and the dyer must carry on 
to the best of his ability with whatever equipment is 
available. 
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Cotton Summer Suitings. .. 


Popularity spreading from southern stronghold 


By W. L. Carmichael 


Textile School, Georgia School of Technology 


BRANCH of the cotton-goods industry which 

has sound reasons for optimism is the one en- 

gaged in the manufacture of material for men’s 
wash suits. Within the last five years the development 
of processes for pre-shrinking fabrics has eliminated one 
of the most serious objections raised against wash suits, 
which was that one could never tell how the suit would 
fit after its first trip to the laundry. 

For a century or more a good percentage of the men 
of the lower South have worn light-weight wash suits 
during the long summers. These were made of either 
linen or cotton in white or natural color, or the familiar 
striped seersucker material; and while they met the re- 
quirements as far as comfort was concerned, they left 
something to be desired in the way of style. 

With the introduction of pre-shrunk materials, de- 
signers began to exercise their ingenuity in the creation 
of new patterns, and the garment makers used more care 
in tailoring. The buying public immediately showed its 
approval, and the wash suit spread rapidly from its 
original home in the South into sections of the North 
and East. Probably helped by the os hot 
weather, 1934 proved to be the best year in history as 
far as the volume of business in these suite was con- 
cerned, and there is every reason to believe that 1935 
will be even better. 

The fabrics used show a wide variation in both weave 
and construction, and include such diverse materials as 
duck, poplin, crash, seersucker, etc., ranging in weight 
from a medium to a very light cloth. The patterns 
include both woven and printed effects in stripes, checks, 
and novelties. The most popular colors have been white, 
ecru, fawn, and other light colors, but there is now a 
decided trend toward the darker colors of blue, brown, 
gray, and black. 

One of the heavier fabrics used for suiting is poplin, 
sometimes called repp, which is characterized by fine 
ribs across the cloth. It is made with considerably more 
ends per inch than picks and with coarse filling or two 
picks to a shed. Such a fabric might call for about 90 
ends of 12s and 60 picks of 16s placed two in a shed, 
giving a cloth weighing about 2 yd. per pound. 

For a medium-weight crash a construction of 56 ends 
and 40 picks of 10s yarn would give a weight of about 
2} yd. per pound. This cloth is quite often varied by 
using slub yarns in both warp and filling. 
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Fabric with 
effect of 
Fig. 1 
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For a medium-weight seersucker of about 3 yd. per 
pound, the following data would be appropriate: 120 
ends per inch, 30s yarn for the bottom beam and 22s for 
the top beam, 62 picks per inch of 30s. For a light- 
weight seersucker of from 4 to 5 yd. per pound a typical 
construction would be: 80 ends per inch, 40s yarn for 
the bottom beam and 2/40s for the top beam, 86 picks 
per inch of 40s. 

In weaves 34 to 84 the particulars would have to be 
varied to suit each case. However, an average con- 
struction would allow about 80 ends per inch of 30s and 
70 picks per inch of 30s. 

In manufacturing any material to be used for suiting, 
it is necessary to use a good grade of cotton; and the 
yarns should have sufficient twist so that the fabric will 
not develop a fuzz. To overcome this fault, gassed 
yarns are sometimes used. 

Following are descriptions of the weaves and color 
effects illustrated herewith: 

Fig. 1 shows the color effect for a neat seersucker check pat- 
tern, the arrangement in both warp and filling being two color 
and two white. A somewhat bolder pattern can be made by arrang- 
ing four color and four white. A type of the popular Glen plaid 
may be made by arranging four color and four white for ten 
times and two color and two white for twenty times 

By using a 2/2 twill weave for the fabric a number of inter- 


esting checks may be made, the color arrangements for several 
being as follows: 


4. White 4 D. White 4 4 
Black 4 Tan 2 
Brown 2 
B. White 2 
Black 4 E. White 6 6 2 
Blue 2 2 
C. White 2 2 Navy 2 
Black 2 
Slate 


Example A gives a small Shepherd’s check, as shown in Fig. 
2. Examples B and C give dark effects, while D and E have 
white grounds with overchecks in color. 

By using other weaves in combination with color, a limitless 
field is opened to the designer. Several examples are given show- 
ing a few of the many effects which it is possible to obtain from 
a simple combination of weave and color. Figs. 3A, 4A, 5A, 6A, 
7A, and 8A show some weaves suitable for this type of fabric, 
together with the color arrangement for warp and filling in each 
case. All of these may be woven on eight harnesses or less, and 
on a loom with changing boxes at only one side. Figs. 3B, 4B, 
5B, 6B, 7B, and 8B show the effect that each of these combina- 
tions will produce in the cloth. Fig. 3B shows a neat vertical 
stripe, Fig. 4B is a similar pattern in a cross-over, Fig. 5B is a 
small bird’s-eye pattern, while Figs. 6B, 7B and 8B all give varia- 
tions of a simple spot pattern. 
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Hosiery Dyes... 





solution of 5 grams of a neutral 
chip soap giving a good suds in 
1 liter of lukewarm (100° F.) 
water, work the suds through a 
sample of the dyed fabric for 
5 min., squeeze out the suds 


e - e rently, rinse rell 1 le 
Thorough testing needed to determine (Oo ee ee ce with 


suitability for specific purposes 


By Harry White 


ESTING of dyes is carried out for two purposes 

—to find out the money value of a given dye as 

compared with competitive products, and to de- 
termine its suitability for a specific use. Since the de- 
tails of the money value test are well known, we shall 
consider here only the suitability tests and shall further 
limit the discussion to the systematic scheme worked 
out by the writer for testing hosiery dyes. 

The first step of the procedure is to ascertain whether 
or not any new dye offered is a homogeneous product. 
A simple test, with which most dyers are familiar, is 
to drop a very small amount of the dye into a glass 
cylinder full of clear, cold water; if different colors can 
be discerned as the dye disperses, the dye is a mixture; 
if only one color is seen, it is a homogeneous product. 
An alternative test is to blow some of the dye onto a 
piece of moistened filter paper; the appearance of two or 
more colors on the paper indicates a mixture. 

Next a 0.1-gram sample of the dye is placed in a small 
flask containing 100 c.c. of boiling water, and the flask 
is shaken well. The length of time required for the 
dye to dissolve completely gives an indication of the 
solubility of the dye. 

Laboratory dyeing tests, which simulate plant con- 
ditions as nearly as possible, are now made on samples 
of knitted fabrics similar to those which are being dyed 
on a commercial scale. That is, dyes for cotton-rayon 
hosiery should be tested on fabrics containing one-half 
cotton and one-half rayon; those for silk hosiery with 
cotton welt and foot, on fabrics containing one-half silk 
and one-half cotton; ete. If the dyer is using several 
dyeing methods in the mill (e. g., the single-bath, the 
split-bath, the two-bath, the acid-bath, etc.), laboratory 
dyveings should be made by each method. Likewise, if 
he employs more than one type of degumming agent, 
dyeings should be made in conjunction with each type. 

The laboratory dyeings should be made on fabric 
samples of fairly good size. After the samples have 
been dyed and dried, a visual examination is made to de- 
termine whether or not the product gives level dyeings, 
uniform shades on mixed fabrics, dyeings of the same 
shade under natural and artificial light, etc. The results 
of this examination are recorded, and the sample is now 
cut into several portions. One of these portions is re- 
tained, and the others are employed for making fast- 
ness tests and other determinations. 

\s hosiery shades are changed twice a year, it is often 
necessary to strip and redye goods which remain unsold 
at the end of a season. Therefore a dyed swatch should 
be tested with a stripper to find whether or not the dye 
is readily dischargeable. 

The fastness properties of particular interest to the 
hosiery dyer are fastness to washing; perspiration ; and, 
to a lesser extent, light. The method used by the writer 
to determine the fastness to washing is to prepare a 
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water, dry, and compare with 
the original. This treatment is 
repeated several times to de- 
termine whether or not the dye 
is sufficiently fast to washing. 

No entirely — satisfactory 
method for testing fastness to perspiration has been 
accomplished, but the procedure recommended in the 
1933 Year Book of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists gives results which are closely 
comparable to those obtained in actual wear. 

Another portion of the dyed sample is exposed to 
sunlight for a few hours under the conditions recom- 
mended by the A.A.T.C.C., and the exposed sample 
then compared to the original. Dyeings on hosiery are 
not required to stand a severe sunlight test, a reason- 
able amount of fading being allowed. Other things 
being equal, however, it is advisable to use dyes which 
are fast to light. 

Portions of the dyed sample are now treated with 
solutions of each of the finishing compounds made up to 
the same strength and temperature as are used in the 
dyehouse. After this treatment, the sample is dried and 
compared with the original. 

Another test which should be made is to determine 
whether or not the dye is sensitive to sulphur dioxide. 
The reason for making this test and the procedure used 
by the writer will be described in a subsequent article. 
"If the dye passes all of the tests mentioned above, one 
can be reasonably certain that it will give little trouble 
in the dyehouse. 
Occasionally, 
however, a dye 
will be encoun- 
tered which 
works | satisfac- 
torily by itself, 
but not in combi- 
nation with the 
other dyes need- 
ed to produce a 
given shade. Us- 
ually this is due 
to the fact that it 
differs from the 
other dyes in the rate at which it is exhausted from the 
bath. For this reason, further laboratory dyeing tests 
should be made with new solutions and new samples of 
fabric to determine the rate of exhaustion of each dye. 

As a general rule, it is unwise to adopt for plant use 
any dye which does not stand up under all of these labora- 
tory tests. But there is always an exception to the rule. 
One of the fastest gray dyes manufactured today for 
dyeing silk hosiery is not readily soluble and is almost 
impossible to use in making laboratory dyeings on new 
shades which will check in the dyehouse. In the dyeing 
machine, however, this dye gives excellent results and 
is used constantly by the writer in the production of 
many different compound shades. Laboratory tests are 
necessary and yield much valuable information; but 
they do not replace common sense and experience. 
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habric Reweavin 


Teehnie developed for 


repairing holes in garments 


ean be modified for mill use 


EWEAVING of damaged portions of fabrics as 
carried out by the Detroit Textile Weaving Co., 
Detroit, Mich., is confined largely to the repair- 

ing of garments for tailors, wholesalers, and retailers. 
However, many of the details of the reweaving process 
which this company has developed should be of technical 
interest to textile manufacturers and finishers. Certain 
of the expedients to which the Detroit concern has to 
resort are unnecessary of course in a textile mill, but the 
reweaving technic itself merits attention. 

Reweaving calls for the reproduction of the original 
pattern of the fabric, and it is entirely a hand operation. 
The yarn is obtained from the under seams of the gar- 
ment (for example, the seams of trouser legs in men’s 
suits), by cutting it near the end of the seam and raveling 
it out from the goods in as long lengths as possible. Both 
warp and filling yarns are obtained, unless they are of the 
same count, twist, color, etc. The estimated amount of 
varn needed to complete the job is unraveled before re- 
weaving is started. 


Needles Employed 


Needles employed are regular darners’ or menders'’ 
needles, but extra long and of high-quality steel. An 
entire range of needles is required to handle yarns of 
various sizes. Only one needle is used at a time by the 
operator. 

\ special method of threading is followed in which 
the yarn is first bent around the needle 4 in. from the end, 
and the doubled end then put through the eye. This gives 
faster threading and less chance of slipping than with 
the usual method. The reweavers work seated at prop- 
erly lighted stands which are about 40 in. high. 

In the case of woven fabrics, the broken yarn is pulled 
up about 4 in. back from the hole and left loose tem- 
porarily. The new yarn is started in about five cross- 
threads back of the pulled up end of the old yarn. The 
operator then weaves this through the material, across 
the damaged portion, to an equivalent position on the 
opposite side of the hole. Both ends of the yarn are 
left loose. A cross-section of fabric during the process 
of reweaving is shown in the accompanying sketch. 

In reweaving, the operator must follow precisely the 
detail of the original pattern. All yarns in either the 
warp or the filling are inserted first, and then the cross 
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Cross-section of fabric dur- 
ing process of reweaving— 
ae and fj, original yarn; bi, 
new yarn; cd and gh, double 
weaving of original and new 
yarn; dk and lg, distance 
original yarn is pulled up 
back of hole; kl, damaged 
portion rewoven. 


By H.F. Reves 


yarns are woven in. Next the loose ends on the face of 
the fabric are clipped off, leaving four new loose ends 
on the back of the goods for each complete strand. These 
loose ends are anchored securely by the double weaving 
of old and new yarns for about five stitches at each side 
of the damaged portion. 

Reweaving may be carried out successfully on prac- 
tically all woolen and worsted woven fabrics. It is also 
useful on linens, such as fine table damask. On knitted 
materials, a method called “stoding” is employed. This 
consists simply of grafting the edges of the hole together 
with a suitable yarn, but without cross-weaving. This 
is also required on silk, since cross-weaving on silk, while 
it may be done, results in a spot-like appearance. Natu- 
rally, large holes in silk fabrics cannot be mended by 
grafting but tears are amenable to this method. 

On needled and heavy-pile fabrics a needle such as is 
used for making hooked rugs is used. The long, heavy, 
compound yarns are inserted in a loop and then clipped. 


Training Menders 


Women operatives who have worked in a weaving mill 
and are familiar with cloth construction are selected for 
training as reweavers. New operatives are started on 
plain weaves, basket weaves especially, and over a period 
of several months gradually attain the experience and 
skill required to handle more intricate types of cloth. 
In case of error in the reweaving, the entire job usually 
has to be unraveled and started over. 

The cost of reweaving is determined by the size of the 
hole the, coarseness of material, and the pattern and 
color design. The prices quoted by the Detroit company 
to its customers follow: 


ORDINARY HOLES TEARS AND CuTS—-LENGTH 
eR a as Ses $0.60 to $1.20 OS ae x wows . $0.75 to $1.20 
AMM ida o/s, an30 $1.50 to $2.70 UE erases $1.20 to $2.25 
Rukh: wa aweaurs $2.70 to $4.50 BM erator oie eave $1.80 to $3.00 
Es Sa a wees $4.50 to $6.75 TE 3 a aia $3.38 to $4.20 
| ere $6.75 to $9.38 a ea ee $4.75 to $4.50 


These prices include full allowance for all elements of 
cost and normal profit. For obvious reasons, the cost of 
reweaving holes and tears in fabrics in the textile mill 
would be much less. Even in the mill, reweaving is a 
relatively expensive operation. However, it affords the 
textile manufacturer a means of salvaging fabrics—par- 
ticularly those in the higher-price ranges—which other- 
wise would have to be sold at a loss. 
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IRE-PROTECTION en 

gineering, the art and 

science of the prevention 
of loss of life or property by 
fire, traces its early beginnings 
to the textile industry. One 
hundred years ago Zachariah 
\llen, owner of a woolen mill 
in Allendale, R. I., provided his 
plant with such fire-protection 
equipment as was then avail- 
able. Having safeguarded the 
hazards of manufacturing to 
the best of his ability, and be- 
lieving that his efforts would re- 
sult in fewer fires and in smaller 
losses, he applied for a lower 
rate of insurance. This was re- 
fused, and, asa result, Mr. Allen 
interested some of his manu- 
facturing friends in the idea of 
fire prevention. In 1835 the Manufacturers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. was formed for insuring manufacturing 
establishments, for sharing losses mutually, and for mak- 
ing practical studies whereby loss by fire might be pre- 
vented. [ater this company became associated with other 
mutual insurance companies which were organized to 
specialize in textile and other industrial properties. The 
difficulties and prejudices that the early pioneers in fire- 
protection engineering had to overcome can well be ap- 
preciated by textile manufacturers who have had occasion 
to introduce new ideas and developments among. their 
older employees. Today, however, this science, as ap 
plied in the textile industry, isa comp ysite of the knowl- 
edge and experience gained in many fields. 

In any textile mill automatic-sprinkler protection is 
the primary safeguard in the matter of major fire pre 
vention and is the greatest single factor in securing fire 
insurance at favorable costs. Today practically all oi 
the larger textile plants are protected by automatic 
sprinkler installations wherever there is combustible 
construction or occupancy of appreciable value. A mod- 
ern installation is shown in Fig. 1. There are some 
smaller manufacturers, who, through unnecessary fear 
of water damage from accidental or premature operation 





of sprinklers, or more generally from a lack of ready 
capital, have elected to gamble that their plants will never 
be wiped out by fire. In the long run, they almost always 
lose through payment of higher insurance premiums or 
through loss of the mill itself. 

The question of where automatic-sprinkler protection 
should be installed is rather broad. It can be answered, 
however, by saying that sprinklers should be installed 
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Lhe Fire Hazard 


Measures which minimize this danger 
in textile mills, and reduce insuranee costs 


By P. R. Lowe 


Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Cos. 


where the fire originates. If a manufacturer can fore- 
tell exactly where a fire will occur, one or two sprinklers 
properly installed will extinguish the fire before any 
great damage results. As it is rather difficult to foretell 
where a fire will start (except in the case of arson), 
sprinklers should be provided everywhere the values or 
potential hazards of a combustible construction and/or 
occupancies warrant. That is, installation of sprinklers 
inside of cotton openers and pickers, stock bins, con- 
densers over feeder hoppers, wool carbonizers, dusters, 
rag-pickers, cleaners, dust systems, inclosed drying ma- 
chines, or other special equipment in textile plants may 
often be of greater immediate value than the main 
sprinkler system in the building in which the machines 
are housed. Sprinklers so located will usually confine a 
fire to a limited area and extinguish it before it attains 
material size or destructive ability. While protection of 
any single item will not have any great bearing on the 
total cost of insurance, complete protection at all points 
of hazard and value can hardly fail of recognition. 

Adequate first-aid protection, such as obtained from 
fire pails, hand extinguishers, or small hose, is a most 
necessary supplement to sprinkler protection. Water 
from sprinklers cannot always reach all burning places 
readily, or the fire may continue to burn below the sur- 
face, especially with loose or baled raw materials. Hence 
the need for suitable form of assistance. 

Watchman service should be maintained during all 
idle periods, and the watchmen should be mentally and 
physically capable of direct action in emergencies. 

Next to automatic sprinkler protection, substantial con- 
struction, incorporating adequate fire cut-offs between 
stories and between main occupancies and buildings, has 
the greatest bearing in the prevention of major fire losses 
and the acquisition of favorable insurance costs. In 
many instances, unfortunately, textile mills are of old 
and outmoded construction. It may well be that these 
structures will never be destroved by fire (and produc- 
tion ended at the same time), but it is mostly good for- 
ture which has merely postponed such happening. The 
buildings of 50 and 75 yr. ago are generally of open- 
joisted, multi-storied construction, with pitched or man- 
sard type roofs, poorly inclosed or open elevators and 
stairs, lightly-constructed floors with open beltways or 
open cracks between boards, and a multitude of other 
deficiencies. No practical installation of sprinklers can 
completely protect against spread of fire at the many 
inaccessible locations offered in these types of buildings. 
The quick-burning construction, aided by unhampered 
draft effects, may often invite a fire, otherwise controll- 
able by sprinklers, to spread beyond hope of reasonable 
control. 

Comparatively few plants today are comprised wholly 
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of outmoded types of construction, but there are 
many instances where one or more heirlooms 
which constitute fire hazards are found among the 
buildings of an otherwise modern plant. It is 
sometimes feasible to replace a pitched or man- 
sard roof with flat construction. If not, the least 
that can be done is to provide the most adequate 
sprinkler protection possible. 

Protection against free fire and draft openings between 
floors is fairly simply accomplished by inclosing them 
and providing automatic-closing doors at necessary open- 
ings. Elimination of open cracks between floor boards, 
not necessarily confined to the older constructions, may 
be an expensive item, but should not be overlooked. Un- 
protected openings between buildings or in dividing walls 
may be easily equipped with automatic-closing fire doors. 

So-called modern buildings are offenders in many 
items, chief of which, perhaps, is lack of adequate cut- 
offs at stairs or elevators or between horizontal areas. 
It is not uncommon to find a reinforced concrete building 
with an open elevator serving one or more stories, or a 
conveyor system passing between floors and _ partition 
walls without protection for the openings. From the 
standpoint of fire-protection engineering, there is little 
to condone such conditions. 

Concrete, or similar incombustible material, is the 
most desirable form of construction, although very excel- 
lent results are had with substantial plank on timber or 
plank on steel. However, the use of unprotected steel 
columns, beams, or truss work often necessitates fire- 
proofing of these members, a point too often overlooked 
by designers. Another common error today is the use 
of joisted construction for occasional storage sheds, small 
additions, or alterations to accommodate new equipment. 
First cost is usually the guiding factor for this type of 
construction, but, at surprisingly small additional ex- 
pense, good fire-resistive construction, with smooth, un- 
obstructed roofs or ceilings, can be obtained. Again, 
where corrugated iron or other similar incombustible 
material is used, wood framing in place of steel is de- 
cidedly an error. 

A plant owner should maintain the structural features 
of his plant in consistent relationship with one another. 
A building worthy of substantial intermediate floors or 
walls between areas certainly warrants elimination of 
unprotected openings between such floors or walls. Or, 
if the need is for a cheap, unsprinklered storage shed for 
old machinery, there is no good reason for not using 
incombustible materials. 

Exposure from sources outside the jurisdiction of the 
owner may usually be protected against by parapeted, 
blank brick or concrete walls; metal-clad wood shutters ; 
or open sprinklers. Exposure from buildings comprising 
individual units of the plant entirety often present unde- 
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Fig. 1. Automatic sprinklers in- 
stalled over woolen cards 


Fig. 2. Metal-clad wooden shut- 
ter for protection against out- 
side exposure 


Fig. $3. Sprinklers are effective 
and bales can be moved easily 


Fig. 4. A burrowing fire in these 
bales cannot be reached by 
sprinklers 


sirable exposure features and require protection against 
them to the same degree and in the same manner. Fig. 2 
shows use of shutters for protection against exposure. 

In matters of occupancy it is often most difficult for 
the fire-protection engineer to coincide the needs of the 
manufacturer with the requirements of good fire protec- 
tion. For example, raw-material storage, such as baled 
cotton, is an item with which some manufacturers feel 
insurance companies are unduly concerned. Comparison 
of Figs. 3 and 4 should indicate to those manufacturers 
that a fire originating in the area containing raw material 
stored one bale high is more readily accessible to sprin- 
kler water and isolation from uninvolved bales than is a 
fire originating at the bottom of the high-piled stock. 
With high-storied buildings, provision of intermediate 
floors is usually a practical solution, but if high piling 
cannot be avoided, a clearance of at least 3 ft. between 
sprinklers and the tops of the bales should be main- 
tained and the storage should be subdivided into well- 
separated groups by maintenance of clean aisle spaces. 

Fires in opener and picker rooms are quite frequent, 
but, with proper safeguarding, usually result in small 
Rooms should be so arranged as to give ample 
space between individual machines, and processes should 
be positively cut off from other areas. The amount of 
loose or lap cotton in the rooms should be kept at a 
minimum. Whether or not the rooms are in actual oper- 
ation, the layout should be such that fire can be confined 
to its point of origin. 

Any process in which fires may be expected should 
not be located over occupancies that are subject to water 
damage, unless the floors are suitably waterproofed and 
drained. 

All finished goods- 


losses. 


and usually, goods in process 
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should be well skidded off the floor to prevent damage 
by water, whether the areas involved are sprinklered or 
not. It is not always practical to skid raw materials, 
especially heavy bales, but there are usually aids, such 
as well-pitched and drained floors, which prove their 
value many times. Storage of jute, hemp, sisal, etc., 
should always be arranged with ample aisle spaces at 
the walls and with clearance at building columns to pre- 
vent structural damage resulting from swelling of the 
bales when wet. 

Hazards with which the older textile manufacturers 
did not have to contend are those pertaining to rayon 
manufacture and handling. Rayon manufacture is al- 
most a specialized branch as regards fire protection. The 
average textile plant needs only to pay special attention 
to the prompt and safe disposal of rayon wastes. 

Sometimes the question is raised as to why oily rags 
are held in ill repute by fire-protection engineers. Pure 
mineral oils on rags or waste may result in little harm, 
but the common use today of compounded oils and 
greases introduces vegetable or animal constituents that 
usually are liable to spontaneous heating. Rather than 
to analyze the various oils encountered, the safest atti- 
tude to assume is that all oily rags are dangerous. 

It is most excellent practice to ban the use of ordinary 
friction or parlor matches throughout the plant. Where 
matches are necessary, furnish safety matches to the 
employees to insure control of the hazard. 

Smoking should not be countenanced, except in a few, 
specially-designated areas which are suitably cut off and 
protected. Smoking in the mill yard or at shipping and 
loading points is poor practice, and it is generally well- 
controlled or prohibited today. Executives’ cigars can 
start just as disastrous a fire as employees’ cigarettes. 

Defective wiring may or may not be an overworked 
subject. Drop cords for lights can, and do, cause fre- 
quent fires from frayed or broken insulation. Open 
wiring contacting metal or wet woodwork is fairly cer- 
tain to result in trouble. Poor maintenance of motors, 
through lack of regular and thorough cleaning, is more 
apt to cause fires than is an old-style and unsightly in- 
stallation of wiring kept in good condition. 

The fire hazard in connection with lubrication is an- 
other matter which is frequently overlooked in textile 
mills. With the high-speed machines in use today, proper 
lubrication has become considerably more vital than for- 
merly, although, fortunately, the higher speeds have 
brought more care in lubrication and better bearings 
with them. Innumerable cases of “mill fits” are still 
found in textile mills, more particularly with older ma 
chinery or in those plants dealing with hard fibers, and 
these should be carefully watched. 

Contact of combustible materials with steam pipes may 
be counted on to result in a number of fires during each 
heating season. This hazard can almost always be elimi 
nated with no expense other than the exercise of con- 
stant vigilance. In any industrial plant, cleanliness is 
highly important. 

It has been impossible to cover specifically or in detail 
the many phases of fire protection. However, if a 
plant is deficient in such instances as have been men- 
tioned, it can by their elimination or safeguarding, mate- 
rially lessen the chances of serious interruption of pro 
duction by fire and invite the most favorable insurance 
Whether a plant is old or new, the buildings and 
occupancies should be consistently arranged, protected, 
and maintained so that no excuses, explanations, or apol- 
ogies are necessary to anv one at any time. 
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Honeycomb 
Weaves 


Now being used for variety 
of cotton dress goods, 
coatings, and sports wear 


By T. R. Hart 


Textile School, North Carolina State College 


T present honeycomb weaves and variations of 
honeycombs are being extensively used in a va- 
riety of fabrics for dress goods, women’s coats, and 

sports wear. Many of these fabrics are sold as waffle 
weaves or waffle cloths. 

The peculiar construction of honeycomb weaves forms 
blocks or squares in the cloth that resemble waffles or 
the cells of the real honeycomb. Honeycomb weaves are 
made by floating both warp and filling, forming ridges 
at right angles to each other and leaving the center of 
the square lower than the ridges. The ridges are formed 
by gradually increasing the floats of warp and filling 
from the center. The back of the cloth is almost iden- 
tically the same as the face. Honeycomb weaves are 
generally drawn in on point draws, which reduce the 
number of harnesses required almost one-half. 

One procedure in making honeycomb weaves is to 
decide first upon the number of harnesses to be used. 
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A group of fabrics based on honeycomb weaves 


in fancy combination, as described in this article 


If a weave is desired that can be woven on a five-harness 
point draw, then the complete design will be on 8x8, 
as the number of ends required to weave any point draw 
pattern is always two less than double the number of 
harnesses required. Mark off 8X8 on design paper; 
and on the fifth or center thread float the warp on every 
pick but the last, or for seven picks. The ends on each 
side of the center will float for two picks less than the 
center one, and each succeeding end will have its float 
decreased two picks until a complete warp diamond is 
formed, after which a twill line of one thread will be 
added on each side of the diamond. Fig. 1 shows two 
repeats warpway and fillingway of a five-harness honey- 
comb made by this method. 

Another method of making honeycomb weaves is to 
form a skeleton diamond by running a twill line of one 
thread over the required number of squares and then 
inserting warp diamonds in the center of the skeleton 
diamonds. 

A five-harness honeycomb weave made in this man- 
ner is illustrated at Fig. 2, which shows two repeats each 
way of the weave. All of the designs illustrated in this 
article have been made to show two repeats warpway 
and fillingway in order that they can be more easily 
followed. 





Fig. 3 
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When larger weaves are used, an additional twill line 
is often inserted in order to make a firmer fabric. This 
is illustrated at Fig. 3, which is the design for the fabric 
shown at Fig. 4. This fabric was woven with 20/2 
warp and filling and its construction is approximately 
52 52. 

Honeycomb weaves of various sizes are being used 
to weave lightweight fabrics in pastel shades for dress 
goods. The construction of these fabrics varies. One 
which I have on my desk is about 8460, and the yarns 
used are approximately 32s. Effective check patterns 
can also be made from these weaves. 

One attractive pattern which I have seen worked out 
in fabric was made by warping and picking Fig. 1 32 white 
and 32 blue. 

As a rule, larger weaves are used for coats and sports 
goods. If the design shown at Fig. 3 is warped and 
picked fourteen white and fourteen black, the fabric 
shown at Fig. 5 is obtained—that is, if the filling is 
made to change colors at the middle of the warp dia- 
monds. 

Another equally effective pattern can be obtained by 
warping and picking this weave 24 white and four 
black and arranging it so that the black ends and picks 
will help to form ridges rather than the center of the 
square. 

A very popular variation of a honeycomb weave is 
shown at Fig. 6. This fabric is 54 in. wide and is 
woven from coarse, soft-twisted, two-ply yarns. Its 
construction is approximately 3030. This 
fabric requires a straight draw, and the design for it is 
shown at Fig. 7. 

A weave which might be termed a half honeycomb 
is illustrated at Fig. 8. If this design is warped and 
picked ten dark brown and ten light brown, the fabric 
shown at Fig. 9 is obtained. This fabric was made from 
20/2 warp and filling, and its construction is approx- 
imately 4040. The weave is used extensively in coat 
ings and suitings, as it enables a designer to produce 
fabrics with solid diamonds in two colors. 

All of the fabrics illustrated in this article, except the 
one shown at Fig. 6, were woven by students in the 
Textile School of North Carolina State College. 
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By Marjorie A. Potwin, Ph.D. 


Personnel Director, Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


@ In common with so many phases of the textile im- 
dustry—and of the southern cotton industry particu- 
larly—the mill store is brilliantly misunderstood! Miss 
Potwin supplies a few facts in this article. One of her 
strongest statements—in fact, one which answers all 
questions, in our opinion—is this: “The voluntary use 
of the mill stores by some 75% of the operatives in- 
dicates that they like its conveniences and services; tf 
not, the world is their oyster, for no employee is forced 
to accept any part of his wages, in any form, through 
the mill store.’’—Editor. 


URING the first week of the recent textile strike 
there were two places where I could always meet 
up with my friends and neighbors; on the picket 

line, where we discussed the weather, and in the grocery 
stores of the neighboring city, where we discussed (with- 
out the dis) the intolerable inconvenience of getting 
along without our mill village store, which had closed up 
in the general paralysis. 

Of course, by the second week when some of the 
relief agencies got around to making door-to-door de- 
liveries of rations, in chauffeured cars, that was a little 
more like the service we had been accustomed to, but 
that first week it was tough, having to get out our V&s 
and Chevvies to go to town for every cabbage, and totin’ 
rations two miles or more with never a_ storekeeper 
offering checks or giving a hint of credit. 

Those of us who had been knocking the company for 
running a mill store faced about to enjoy knocking the 
company for not running it. Not that either kind of 
eloquence was ever based on very deep emotions. Con- 
versation for conversation’s sake had had a lot to do 
with our former growling, while convenience was the 
theme song of our latter. 

And that was as it should be, for the convenience 
of the customers has been the prime reason for the 
cotton mill store, just as convenience was the reason 
for the first company store ever established, hundreds 
of years in England when an isolated industrial 
community began to develop around a water power lo- 
cated by nature far from town marts and city stores. 

Strange that in spite of its long history and universal 
background the company store is so often treated as an 
institution peculiar to the southern cotton mill! Almost 
as strange as people who haven't seen the world getting 
by with statements such as “the cotton mill village is a 
system peculiar to itself,” and “cotton mill people are 
different.” Mull people aren’t different, and the com- 
pany town and the company store are found the world 
over, and in every industry that has broken ground in 
an isolated, rural area. 

In its range of “fat-back to pianos,” with telephone 
and post office service, and the dissemination of village 
news, the company store carries on the tradition of the 
General Merchandise Emporium, which in every coun 
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Ye Olde Mill Store... 


Employees must like it 
since 75% of them use it 


try town used to offer a less spe- 
cialized America everything from 
chaw-tobacco to coffins; and one 
must confess that the departmental- 
ized mill store service which offers 
groceries, dry goods, notions, drugs, 
shoes, cosmetics, hardware, ice, fish- 
ing tackle, gasoline, meats, dairy 
products, wood and coal, clothing and 
furniture is a boon to the customer, second only to the 
convenient proximity of the store to its customers. 

This is the idea, as one patron of a mill store gives it: 
“In the morning, after J. Q. has gone to the mill and 
Baby is asleep, I run up to the mill store and give my 
order and in a little while they bring the things right 
into my kitchen, even if it isn’t but a dime’s worth. | 
haven’t been away from the house 15 minutes, and I can 
get anything I need and have it charged. But when the 
mill store was closed I wanted six things one day, so 
I had to dress Baby and myself and go to town, and, 
believe me, I had a time! The old car ran out of gas 
on the way and I had to go to five different stores and 
park four different places to get my tooth paste, eggs, 
shoes, vegetables and fish, besides having to carry the 
kerosene can a couple of blocks, and I dropped my purse 
and got so worried over it that Baby crawled out of sight 
and | thought I'd lost him and it took so long to get waited 
on in the shoe store that the police tagged the car, and, if 
you can believe it, on the way home some of the eggs got 
smashed. Say, I’m for the mill store from now on. It 
would be O. K. with me even if everything did cost a 
little more.” 

“Tf everything did cost a little more!’’ Does it? 
There are two ways to learn that things do not cost 
more in a mill store. Experience, and study of the re- 
port made in 1934 for the President’s Committee on 
Mill Stores. The analysis of the prices charged by 67 
mill stores scattered throughout the textile South finds 
that “mill store prices are on the whole competitive,” and 
“the most profitable, as well as the most serviceable and 
the most successful cotton mill stores in operation are 
the many which meet competitive prices, and offer mer- 
chandise at, or below, the established market.’”! 

Cotton mill stores face all kinds of competition, from 
that of the nearest competitor, typically five-eighths of 
a mile away, to that of the glamorous mail order houses 
miles distant. There is the difficult unregulated compe- 
tition of what are known as “shanty stores,” and there 
is the competition of the town merchant who, by radio, 
newspapers and flyers, injects high-powered advertising 
into the homes of the customers of the mill store. Mill 
store prices have to be kept right. If not, well, mill 
people aren't different from the customers of other 
stores, nor are they docile doormats, and that’s about all 
there is to the chance of cheating the eve teeth out of ’em 

The Mill Worker and His 


Cotton Needs 
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While the customer of any store is naturally more 
interested in fair prices and satisfactory service than 
he is in whatever profits the store makes in the legitimate 
business of buying and selling, it is nevertheless an 
interesting fact that cotton mill stores “are much less 
profitable than many types of successfully operated retail 
establishments in the same area.”* Probably 44% is a 
fair profit for the average mill store. 

Though the mill stores make small profits, and have 
to hustle to meet competitive prices, they, in turn, have 
their own fun giving their competitors a run for the 
money in matters of quality and standards, all to the 
benefit of the patron. With resources from the work- 
ing capital of the mill, rather than from the profit of 
the store itself, mill stores can, and do, afford good 
buildings, modern refrigeration, sanitation, heating, 
lighting and display space, but more important is the 
risk they can take in putting new and perishable goods 
on the market. 

As the good health of his employees is the fit concern 
of an employer, there has always been an effort on the 
part of the owners of mill stores to make ample diets 
possible. The records of the United States Pellagra 
Commission will show the unlimited co-operation of the 
southern cotton mill stores in making red meats, dairy 
products and fresh vegetables available as soon as these 
foods were pronounced necessary in the fight on pellagra. 

Most mill stores have some plan of personal shopping 
service for their customers, through which the mer- 
chandise of the larger shopping centers is at their com- 
mand. There is one country mill, at least, where the 
girls are noted for their smart dress, influenced by a 
woman with good taste who clerks in the mill store and 
goes as shopper for the girls to the city. 

Possibly the mill stores could do more educational 
work to the advantage of all concerned. With ritzy New 
York stores placing shopping guides at the command of 
customers who need outfitting, and swanky furniture de- 
partments showing a variety of model rooms furnished 
on a variety of budgets, and dining-out America buy- 
ing meals “in combination,” why not apply this principle 
of balanced purchasing to the food store? Wouldn’t it 
be workable in a departmentalized store like a mill store ? 
Planning meals and selecting food is never easy, and 
to do it economically and intelligently is most difficult. 
Yet upon this very point hinges the adequacy, or the in- 
adequacy, of incomes. What chance do wages, or blood 
pressures, have against this kind of buying—‘“A dollar 
in steak, a dollar in liver pudding, 50c. in fat back, 50c. 
in sausage, 25c. of them in cheese, and get me two fries 
for Sunday”? 

If you don’t believe it, stick around and listen, but not 
by any means in the mill stores only. 

' To balance calories and budgets is no easy task, but the 
mill store is qualified to help perplexed housewives work 
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the problem out. The manager knows the demands of his 
trade, and he also knows its spending power. 

In this intimate knowledge of the incomes of his cus- 
tomers the mill store manager is already more than a 
grocer. We would say that he is a grocer-banker, ex- 
cept that he expects no profit on his liberal extension of 
credit. We would say that he is Morris-plan creditor, 
except that he out-Morrises Morris in that he asks no 
interest on the chances that he takes, without security, 
on any loan to customers. Payroll protection? Yes, and 
as an employee I would thank Heaven for it. Liberal 
credit, money and goods extended again and again on 
my simple verbal request that the debt be collected a dol- 
lar or two a week from my future wages, should I con- 
tinue to choose, or be able, to work for the mill, or if it 
should continue to employ me, or if indeed it continues 
to run a plan which often works out so that an em- 
ployee with a weekly wage of $12 to $20 has a credit 
of ten times his income extended from the mill store, 
with no interest to pay, no security required, no time 
limit on the loan. Try to laugh that off on your banker, 
or a loan shark! 

Is this liberal extension of credit appreciated? By the 
honest employees, yes ; and the legitimate good-will which 
it stimulates among them is the mill store’s only ad- 
vantage over its competitors, for trading at the mill store 
is entirely voluntary, and no employee is coerced to buy 
from it. 

This voluntary use of the mill stores by some 75% of 
the operatives of southern cotton mills indicates that 
they like the various conveniences and manifold services 
of the mill store; if not, the world is their oyster, for 
no employee is forced to accept any part of his wages. 
in any form, through the mill store. 

Dead-beats do not like mill stores, any more than that 
class of debtor ever likes its creditors. Strange how un- 
justly such debtors are treated! Strange how they ad- 
vertise those injustices to justify their own short- 
comings! Well would it be if this source of criticism 
were better understood, and more generally known. 
However, the mill store will be the last to tell it, for 
mill stores don’t say much about anything. 

Did you ever see one of them putting out a more go- 
getting, come hither advertisement than “Happy New 
Years”? However, it may be that the mill stores are nct 
to blame for their silence. Perhaps the ad writers are 
stumped. How embellish facts by their very nature 
unembellishable? How avoid a silly symphony in giving 
the flair of professional advertising to such data :- 


QUALITY GOODS AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
We supply all needs. 
Family food, fuel and furniture. 
Lingerie and Lipstick. Men’s Unmentionables 
Kids’ Candy and Colic Cure. 


Ladies’ 


FREE DELIVERY ANY TIME ANY AMOUNT 
We sell cheese but our service is not cheesy. 


ALL COMMUNITY CONVENIENCES 


Telephone and telegraph. 
Messages received, delivered free. 
Post Office service. Soda Fountain. 
Barber Shop in the Annex. Gossip-Club privileges Gratis 


EASY CREDIT. CHARGE ACCOUNTS. LOANS ON Say-So 
Let us tide you over; births, deaths, marriages 
And other catastrophes. We ask few questions 
And charge no Interest. 
Use Us AND ABUSE Us. 


YE OLDE MILL STORE. 





Marvelous! But in the words of Dixie’s Own 
White, “Aint It The Truth?” 








Combustion-eontrol instruments 





prevent fuel waste inseparable from 


By H. E. Corl 
Consulting Engineer 
Philadelphia 


HE number of boiler plants burning over 3,000 tons 

of coal per year in existence today where “blind” 

firing methods are used with an enormous waste 
of fuel is surprising. In every case where fair-sized 
plants have been operating without control instruments 
and the owners have been prevailed upon to install them, 
it has been possible to effect substantial savings in the 
amount of fuel required. 

The value of combustion-control instruments is more 
clearly understood when their exact function in the process 
of combustion is made understandable to the firemen using 
the instruments, as well as to the management paying 
the fuel bills. Combustion is a chemical reaction in 
which the carbon of the fuel is united with oxygen 
to form COs. Air contains 20.8% of oxygen, and, if 
every particle of carbon or combustible matter could be 
surrounded with the exact amount of oxygen for theo- 
retically perfect combustion, there would be required 
approximately 10.8 lb. of air per pound of coal. The 
resulting COs in the exit gases would be about 18% by 
volume. Due to the impossibility of such thorough mix- 
ing of the combustible and air, it is necessary to take in 
more than the theoretical amount and, in so doing, the 
perfect COs figure of 18% is reduced in proportion to 
the amount of excess air required. This fact makes the 
volume of COs in the exit gases an extremely important 
factor, as it is a direct measure of the excess air being 
used. In other words, the percentage of COs in the exit 
gases Is an indication of the efficiency of combustion. 

Iexcess air causes the greatest loss in the operation of 
steam boilers. This is due to the fact that as the amount 
of excess air increases, which is indicated by a decrease 
in the operating COs, the heat escaping in the stack gases 
increases, the furnace temperature decreases, and the over- 
all efficiency of the boiler unit rapidly decreases. It is 
evident, therefore, that a rigid control of the amount of 
excess air admitted to the boiler unit is a direct control of 
its operating efficiency providing that the boiler is other- 
Wise maintained in good condition. 

To provide such control it is necessary to install on each 
boiler unit the following instruments: (1) a COs indi 
cator and recorder; (2) a multiple-point draft gage with 
at least two points to indicate the intensity of draft in the 
uptake and over the fire; (3) an indicating and recording 
thermometer to measure the temperature of the exit gases ; 


Blind Firing 


and (4) an indicating, recording, and integrating steam 
flowmeter. These instruments give the firemen a visual 
indication of what is taking place in the boiler and an 
opportunity to follow up changing conditions immedi- 
ately. 

When a plant first installs combustion-control instru- 
ments, it is common practice to put them in operating 
condition, blank off the dials so that the pointers cannot 
be seen, and instruct the firemen to operate as usual over 
a 24-hr. period. Wherever such a test was made, it was 
found that, with the fireman exerting his best efforts, the 
COs averaged about 9% for coal and 6% for oil-fired 
boilers. 

It was found also that all draft points were car- 
ried entirely too high, with consequent losses from in- 
filtration and high flue-gas temperature. When the con- 
trol instruments were put to use, it was possible in every 
instance to increase the COs to 15 or 16%. Results of 
such a test made recently are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
With the dial blanked (Fig. 1) an average COs of 7% 
was obtained on the day load. The second chart (Fig. 2), 
made two days later, after the fireman had been instructed 
in the correct methods of firing with the air of the control 
instruments, gives an average COs of 14%. 

Firing of oil is a more critical operation than firing 
of coal, and use of combustion-control instruments is abso- 
lutely essential. What appears to be a good fire to the 
fireman without instruments may be found by the installa- 
tion of a COz machine to be giving only 8% COs, when 
he should have 14 or 15% for efficient operation. 

The accompanying table shows the total fuel loss in 
per cent when operating at different values of COg and 
exit-gas temperatures. It will be noted that the reduction 
in total fuel losses is greatest for each 1% gain in COz 
at the lower percentages of COs. It is also a fact that 
as the COs increases, the temperature of the exit gases 
decreases. This is not shown in the table, but is a well- 
known law of combustion. 

As an example, take a plant using 10,000 tons of coal 
per year at an average performance of 9% COs and 


550° F. exit-gas temperature. Improvement in COs to 
15% will reduce the exit-gas temperature to an average 


of 500° F. and the fuel saving will be 6.5%. With coal 
at $5 a ton, the saving will be 6.5% of $50,000, or $3,250 
per year. The investment required is less than $2,000. 








Per Cent Loss of Fuel at Different Values CO, and Exit-Gas Temperature 





Per Cent Bituminous Coal 
CO, Gas Temp. Gas Temp. 
500° BF, 550° F 
6 20.5 22.7 
7 18.0 13:7 
Ss 15.8 7 
’ 14.0 15.5 
10 12.8 14.3 
11 11.8 13.2 
P 12 11.0 12.2 
1 13 10.2 4 
if j PER CENT CO) 14 95 a q 
Fig. 1. With dials of control in- lo 9.0 10.6 
struments blanked off COs aver- 16 8.4 9.4 


aged 7% 


Fuel Oil 
Gas Temp. Gas Temp 





500° F. 550° F. 
21.0 23.0 
18.0 20.0 
16.0 17.8 
14.4 16.0 
13.0 14.4 
11.8 13.0 
10.6 11.8 
9.8 10.9 { i 7 
9.4 10.1 6 
8.5 9.5 Fig. 2. With control instruments 
8.u 9.0 in use, COs. rose to an average 
of 14%. 
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Lhe Revolving Ring 


First variable-speed ring 


HIkN one stops to consider it, the ring-and- 

traveler device for spinning is a strange sort of 

contraption and we may well wonder how John 
Thorp, its inventor, ever came to think of it. We might 
conjecture, of course, that he stumbled upon the idea 
through some difficulty he encountered with a flyer 
frame. It is barely possible that one of his flyers broke 
loose from its spindle and continued its revolutions 
through being dragged around by the yarn. 

Again, we know that Thorp was experimenting with 
a hook on a revolving ring, probably with a view to 
lightening and speeding up the flyer principle of spin- 
ning, and perhaps he failed to fasten one of his hooks 
securely to the ring, thereby transforming it into a trav- 
eler. Or Danforth’s cap principle of spinning may have 
slightly antedated Thorp’s invention and provided the 
stepping stone between the flyer and the ring. 

We have no wish to belittle Thorp’s creditable achieve- 
ment, but we do question whether he could have attained 
his results by mere reasoning and calculation, in view 
of the fact that certain details of the ring-and-traveler 
principle are still mysterious to most spinners. 

In spite of the confusion which continues to exist over 
the niceties of the ring-and-traveler principle, some fun- 
damental defects in it have long been recognized. One 
of these is the fact that the tension on the varn between 
the traveler and bobbin is greater when the circumfer- 
ence of the bobbin is small-than when it is large, due to 
the fact that the pull on the traveler is less tangential to 
the ring in the former case. That this situation causes 
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variations in the diameter, twist, smoothness and elas- 
ticity of the yarn, and also limits the production of the 
frame, which must be set to operate at a speed suited to 
the period of maximum tension, is being given recogni- 
tion today through the increasing application of variable- 
speed drives to spinning frames. 

It is because of present trends that we believe our 
readers will be interested in what was probably the first 
application of the variable-speed idea to ring spinning. 
We refer to a revolving ring developed by E. & A. W. 
Harris, of Providence, R. I., and first publicly demon- 
strated at the New England Institute Fair, Boston, in 
1882. The accompanying illustrations of the device, 
which are from the Scientific American of Nov. 25 of 
that year, show clearly the general principles. 

It will be seen in Fig. 1 that the spindles were driven 
as usual from a cylinder A. Above this cylinder, how- 
ever, was another, B, which served to rotate the rings in 
the same direction as the spindles—and hence as the 
travelers. The construction of the rings themselves is 
shown in Fig. 2, where C indicates the revolving portion 
of the ring, D indicates the fixed portion which sup- 
ported the revolving portion, F indicates the traveler, 
and H indicates the ring rail. 

The variable-speed element consisted of a pair of cone 
pulleys in the drive to cylinder B, Fig. 1. The fork 
which shifted the cone belt was connected in some way 
to the ring rail or builder motion and _ presumably 
lowered the ring speed 
with an _ increasing 
bobbin diameter and 
raised the speed with 
a decreasing diameter, 
thus tending to equal- 
ize the tension on the 
yarn by assisting the 
motion of the traveler 
when its friction on the 
ring was greatest. The frame demonstrated was spin- 
ning filling (of 400s count, according to the Scientific 
American), and hence the speed must have been changed 
from one extremity to the other at each traverse of the 
ring rail. Cylinder and cones must have traversed. 

Why was this invention not adopted by the industry ? 
We can only conjecture that it complicated the machine 
too much for the extent of the improvement it offered 
in yarn quality—at a time when yarn specifications were 
not so strict as they are today. It is just possible, of 
course, that if this invention had blossomed forth only 
three or four years ago it might have been more favor- 
ably received; but now the variable-speed drives applied 
to the entire machine are accomplishing the same pur- 
pose in a much simpler and more practical manner. 
Neverthless, when other means have paved the way to 
higher spinning speeds, a revolving ring may be the means 
of releasing the traveler from present speed limitations. 
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Pre-saponification treatment permits 


dyeing of cotton-acetate mixtures with 


Aniline Black 


By A. J. Hall 


RODUCTION of black shades on cotton-acetate 

mixtures has always been something of a problem. 

It can be accomplished by the use in a single bath 
of a direct cotton dye and a direct-dyeing acetate dye. 
Shades so produced have only a moderate degree of fast- 
ness, and the dyeing cost is relatively high. Dyeing can 
also be carried out by the one-bath method by the use of 
two developed colors—one for the cotton, and the other 
for the acetate. Application of the dye is followed by 
diazotizing and developing with beta-naphthol or beta- 
hydroxynaphthoic acid. This method gives fairly good 
results, but requires considerable time. Probably the 
least expensive and most satisfactory method is the ani- 
line-black process. 

Dveing of cotton-acetate fabrics with aniline black can 
he carried out on a continuous machine at the rate of 20 
to 30 yd. per minute. The cost of chemicals is relatively 
low, and the equipment is not expensive to maintain; al- 
though rather high in first cost. When the method com- 
monly used for dyeing aniline black on cotton goods is 
followed, cellulose acetate acquires a greenish yellow 
color, instead of a deep black shade. This difficulty can 
he readily overcome by a slight saponification of the 
acetate previous to dyeing. The chief precaution to be 
taken is to prevent saponification from being carried so 
far as to affect the durability or handle of the acetate. 
Two saponification methods are possible. In the first. 
ie fabric is padded with a solution of potassium car- 
m~onate (with or without the addition of a small propor- 
tion of caustic potash) and afterwards is steamed by 
passage through an ageing plant. In the second, it is led 
through an open soaper, in which the first two boxes con- 
‘ain a boiling solution of the two alkalis mentioned above. 
while the remaining boxes are filled with running water 
to wash out the alkali. The degree of saponification is 
regulated by the strength and temperature of the alkaline 
solution. Caustic potash and potassium carbonate effect 
saponification quite satisfactorily, and are less likely to 
injure the acetate than are the corresponding sodium 
compounds. Saponification with caustic soda may, for 
instance, give the acetate a harsh handle. 

\fter saponification, it is essential that the fabric be 
thoroughly freed from residual alkali, as the presence 
of alkali in the fabric will almost certainly resist the 
dve and thus give white resist stains. 


+] 
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Practical experi- 
ence shows that residual alkali tends to accumulate in the 
selvages of the fabric, even when the other parts are 
quite free from alkali. For this reason, it sometimes 
happens that white selvages occur in the saponified fabric 
which has not been sufficiently washed. 

It is important also that the degree of saponification 
he just sufficient to give the cellulose acetate an affinity 


for direct dyes 
slightly less than 
that possessed by 


cotton. The affin- 
ity can be tested by 
dyeing the saponi- 


fied fabric with a 
solution of Direct 
Fast Red K and 


comparing the 
depth of shade on 
the two fibers. Sa- 
ponified acetate 
which has the same 
affinity as 





cotton 

for direct dyes tends to acquire a much deeper black 
shade with aniline black than does the cotton. It is to 
avoid this defect that care must be taken not to carry 
the saponification of the acetate rayon too far. 


Padding Solution 


A prussiate aniline black is suitable for dyeing cotton- 
acetate materials. This padding solution is made up as 
follows: 


Aniline 285 parts 
Hydrochloric acid 28° Tw. 28 parts 
Sodium chlorate 17 parts 
Sodium ferrocyanide 24 parts 


After padding through this solution, the fabric is al- 
most dried by passage over several drying cylinders, 
and is led through a steaming or ageing chamber. The 
ager should be maintained at a temperature of about 
98° C., and the goods should take about 5 min. to pass 
through it. Finally the fabric is led through a series 
of boxes—the first containing a 4% solution of sodium 
bichromate ; the second, boiling water; and the remain- 
der, hot water. Finally the fabric is dried on cans and ts 
then ready for finishing. Although the copper process 
can be used, the writer finds that there is less danger of 
tendering the fabric with the prussiate black. 

Finishing consists usually of treating the fabric with 
a softening agent (Turkey red oil is satisfactory for this 
purpose) and tentering it to the required width on a 
hot-air tenter. A light calendering is often beneficial, as 
it eliminates any harshness of handle. The finished fab- 
ric should have a well-dyed appearance, with the cotton 
and acetate of the same depth of shade; it should exhibit 
a moderate amount of luster; and it should not green 
appreciably when exposed to contact with sulphur diox- 
ide gas. 
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U/nshrinkable Wool 


Details of process developed by 


Wool Industries Researeh Association 


EW announcements of technical improvements 

have proved of more interest to textile men 

than that made early in 1933 of a new wool- 
shrinking process developed by the Wool Industries 
Research Association, Leeds, England. Just enough 
was said about the advantages of the process to whet 
one’s curiosity. We were told that the process was 
applicable to fibers and yarns, as well as to fabrics; and 
we were informed that it not only rendered the wool 
unshrinkable, but also imparted a silk-like luster and re- 
moved the “tickle.” Until recently, however, we were 
given no details as to the methods employed. It is now 
revealed in British Patent 417,719 that the process com- 
prises a treatment of the wool with gaseous chlorine or 
bromine. The following discussion of the production 
of unshrinkable wool is abstracted from the December, 
1934, issue of the Textile Manufacturer. 

In the methods hitherto in common commercial use, 
the goods are entered into a weak solution of hydro- 
chloric acid, and sodium hypochlorite liquor is added 
slowly during working, the acid setting free the chlorine. 
The liquor is run off, and the goods are treated with a 
solution of sodium bisulphite, rinsed, and neutralized 
with ammonia. The process is difficult and there is risk 
of damage to the goods. 

The new method of gaseous treatment by chlorine or 
bromine allows a much higher density in the mass of 
material being treated, and also is said to have a bene- 
ficial effect on the finished product. The treating cham- 
ber is substantially evacuated by exhaust pump after 
inserting the material to be treated and before admitting 
chlorine or bromine, so that the latter is almost in- 
stantaneously diffused through a perforated tube em- 
bedded in sliver, yarn, or fabric which can be packed 
very closely and wound tightly round the diffuser. 

The equipment employed is shown in the accompany- 


Equipment for 
treating wool with 
gaseous chlorine or 
bromine 





ing diagram. The treatment chamber consists of an 
acid-resistant cylinder 1 having a lid 2 and washer 2x 
adapted to make an air-tight joint. The inlet pipe 3 
is connected to an ordinary gas cylinder 3x containing 
chlorine or bromine in a liquid state at an approximately 
constant pressure (chlorine 5.75 to 6.6 atmospheres), 
the pipe 3 is passed through a bung 4 which affords on 
its inner side a socket for the tapered end of a perforated 
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tube 5 of rubber composition or other acid-resistant ma- 
terial. A pipe 6 in the lid 2 is connected to any suitable 
form of exhausting pump. In addition, a controllable 
outlet pipe 7, preferably connected to a flue, is provided 
for clearing the chlorine or bromine after use. 

In use, for example, in treating the tops 8 shown in 
treatment position, and assumed to comprise a charge of 
35 to 40 lb. (with an actual volume of about 4 cu. ft.), 
the tube 5 is covered with roller lapping and pushed 
through the centers of the tops so that the perforated 
portion is covered, and is placed in position in its socket 
in the bung 4. The lid is then put on and the vessel 
evacuated to a vacuum of about 24 in. of mercury. The 
pump is now shut off, and the desired quantity of chlorine 
or bromine is slowly admitted. For the apparatus shown, 
which is a small one of only 10 cu. ft. capacity, 1 Ib. 
of chlorine or a corresponding weight of bromine ad- 
mitted in ? to 1 hr. is suitable. More rapid rates of 
entry are liable to cause irregularity of treatment. 

As the chlorine is being added, the pressure in the 
chamber gradually increases to approximately 12 in. 
of mercury. The apparatus is allowed to stand for 30 
min. during which time the pressure drops to about 9 
in. Then air is admitted to atmospheric pressure, a 
stream of air pumped through, the lid is removed, and 
the charge of tops taken out. The latter are then thor- 
oughly washed with water, and, if desired, may be 
treated at this stage with bisulphite. 

An important feature of the process is the treatment 
in loose wool, sliver, or top form, since it is found that, 
although some unevenness is still noticeable in the 
treated yarn or fiber, any patchiness or unevenness which 
does arise is effectively overcome or concealed by being 
evenly distributed during the later stages of spinning. 

It is stated that the wool acquires enhanced spinning 
properties, and, for a given count or skein, yarn spun 
from material so treated exhibits a tensile strength of 
from 30 to 50% greater than yarn made from untreated 
wool. Conversely a given strength is obtained from 
much finer counts than are required in the case of un- 
treated material. This enables a given quality of wool 
to be spun to finer counts. 

According to the inventors, material treated with 
chlorine or bromine can be blended with untreated wool, 
whereby the resulting yarn is not merely stronger than 
that from untreated material, but has an appreciably 
greater strength than the calculated average for the pro- 
portions used, 

Due to the fact that the wool treated by this process 
loses its fulling properties, yarn made from it can be 
used with ordinary yarn to produce blister effects in 
fabrics. It is asserted that the treated yarns dye evenly. 
However, they dye differently from untreated yarns, 
making it possible to obtain two-tone effects in piece- 
dyed fabrics which contain both ordinary yarns and 
those made from wool which has been treated with 
chlorine or bromine. 
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breakage 


And its relation to 
knitting-machine speed 


By George E. Cottrell 


Consulting Knitting Engineer 


FTER 35 years of close association with different 
kinds of latch-needle knitting machines, the writer 
feels that he is in a position to make some worth- 

while observations on the subject of latch needles and 
their behavior under various conditions. 

In the earlier days of the knitting art, machine speeds 
were limited more by the design and construction of the 
machines than, as in later years, by the fineness of needle 
gages and yarn counts. It has become much more difficult 
to determine what is the highest economical rate of ma- 
chine speed that one can reasonably expect to maintain, 
taking into consideration needle breakage and waste. 

During the period immediately after the World War, 
when the efficiency-engineering profession was young, the 
writer had ample opportunity to observe the effect of in- 
creasing machine speeds and to note how it furnishes a 
perfect example of the operation of the law of diminish- 
ing returns. The efficiency engineer reasoned, and cor- 
rectly so, that if one increased the speed of the machine 
10% one increased its output by a corresponding amount. 
What he did not take into account, however, was the fact 
that the latch needle, especially in the finest gages, had a 
limit of endurance. 

Now, during a course of knitting, each needle in the 
machine makes at least one complete up-and-down move- 
ment. The useful life of a needle is greatly increased 
if its changes of movement are not too abrupt and its rate 
of speed is not excessive. If the speed of the machine is 
doubled, the vertical speed of the needle is doubled; but 
its impact against the cam, which sharply changes its 
direction, is really four times as great. 

If machines are run at too high a rate of speed or 
with too abrupt changes in direction of the needles, their 
hooks will crack off at a point near where they start to 
curve from the needle, due to fatigue of the metal. Some- 
times these hooks will begin to break after having been 
run only a few hours. 

How, then, is one to determine with any degree of 
accuracy what is an economical rate of speed of, for ex- 
ample, a 345-in., 300-needle, 70-gage hosiery machine 
knitting 5-thread tram silk for the main part of the hose? 

In the writer’s experience, the only possible way is by 
actual tests of different speeds, each carried over an ade- 
quate period of time and conducted on a group of average 
machines. These machines must be tended by an average 
operator and have the benefit of average maintenance. 
Accurate records must be kept of production, needles used, 
imperfects, waste, and maintenance costs. It would be 
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well to drive this group of machines with a 
variable-speed motor and to approach the 
speed limit from the slow side. 

The most economical speed is slightly be- 
low the point where increased production be- 
comes overbalanced, from a cost angle, by 
increased imperfects, needles used, waste, and 
maintenance. A reasonable factor of safety 
must be allowed against variations in such 
operating conditions as speed, temperature, 
and humidity. 

In spite of these various factors we have dis- 
cussed, machine speeds may often be mate- 
rially increased without increasing waste, 
needle breakage, etc. First, however, one should 
see that the vertical distance traveled by the 
needles is as short as it can be made, and also 
that the slopes on the cams which give the 
needle its up-and-down motion are as easy as 
possible. These cams should be free from 
nicks and have a high polish, and the needle butt should 
contact the cam all the way to the cylinder. The latter 
precaution keeps the nicks from forming as soon as would 
be the case were the needle-butt contacted for only a lim- 
ited part of the cam surface. 

When using thread silk or rayon, the yarns should pass 
over a felt wick which is well saturated with oil. There 
are several satisfactory oilers on the market. The reason 
for keeping the yarn well oiled is partly one of lubricating 
the latch end of the needle. When this is done sufficiently, 
the life of the needles will often be increased suprisingly. 

Anti-knot stitch cams give the needle a very quick re- 
turn after it has drawn the stitch, in order that a large 
knot which will not pass between the needle and the sinker 
can rob enough yarn from the preceding stitches to relieve 
the strain and prevent a hole being formed in the fabric. 
While the anti-knot cams do eliminate holes caused by 
large knots, they also slow down production, as they re- 
quire a slower machine speed. Therefore, where possible, 
it is preferable to avoid large knots. Use of the weaver’s 
knot will eliminate much danger from this source. 

The effect of winding on knitting speed and quality 
is not confined to the matter of knots. When yarn is coned, 
the gainer should be so adjusted that the adjacent courses 
of yarn are well spaced and that the size of the cone is not 
too large. This means more toward efficient knitting 
than one would think. Free delivery of yarn from the 
cone through a proper ballooning device, and through a 
tension barely strong enough to keep the yarn steady, will 
be of great benefit in keeping down waste. Good winding 
is the soul of good knitting. 

There are, of course, other factors affecting the ques- 
tion of speeds and general knitting efficiency. One of 
them is humidity. In mills where the air in the knitting 
room is not conditioned, the machines should be equipped 
with a humidor for each cone of yarn. 
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Belou 
Sidney S. Korzenik, 
secretary, Outerwear 
Association 








At top: Harold A. Lhowe, 
erecutive director, Outerwear 
issociation 

Center: August Egerer, presi- 
dent, Outerwear Association 
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PROGRAM of unusus!l diversity awaits the record 
crowds of knitted outerwear manufacturers who 
are gathering in New York in the week beginning 

February 11. The National Knitwear Industrial Exposi- 
tion at Grand Central Palace is the highlight as usual; 
especial interest centers on the equipment displays this 
year, due to the increasing desire for reducing production 
costs by modernization of machinery. 
panies had reserved space at press-time, and the pro- 
jected displays include all the newest developments in 
knitting, sewing, finishing and packaging. 

Other important events of the week are the Code 
Authority meeting, which is an open forum for all crit- 
icisms or suggestions regarding code enforcement; and 
the National Knitted Outerwear Association convention, 
which gives particular attention to the President’s program 
The scheduled speakers include 
August Egerer, president of the national association ; 
Harold A. Lhowe, executive director and counsellor, and 
Sidney Korzenik, secretary of the association. 

Abraham Epstein, director of the American Associ- 
ation for Social Security, will speak at the convention on 
“Insecurity: a Challenge to America.” 
of Bradley Knitting Co., and Stephen Gordon are other 
scheduled speakers. (For guide to exhibits at the exposi- 


TUESDAY, Feb, 


About 40 com- 


Calendar for 


i ‘ Outerwear 


John J. Phoenix, 


Week 


Feb. 11-15 


in New York, N. Y. 


MONDAY, Feb. 11—Third annual Knitwear Industrial 
Exposition opens at Grand Central Palace, noon. 


12— Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace, noon to Ll p.m. t7th annual convention 
National Knitted Outerwear Association, opens 8:30 
p.m., Hotel Astor. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 13—Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace, noon to Il p.m. Outerwear Association pro- 
gram at Hotel Astor: Board of Directors meet 10 
a.m.; social security legislation will be luncheon 
topic; afternoon session will consider production and 
selling problems. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 14 — Exposition, Grand Central 


Palace, noon to 11 p.m. Afternoon: Open session 
Knitted Outerwear Code Authority at Grand Central 
Palace. 


FRIDAY, Feb. 15—Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
noon to conclusion at Ll p.m. Outerwear industry 
dance, as finale to exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
7:30 p.m. to closing. 
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Above—Restrained mod- 
ernism is decorative key- 
note of reception room 


OMEWHAT more than 
ordinary © significance 
marks the opening of 


the enlarged headquarters of at new offices of National 

+ Nat; 1 Kni 1O , Knitted Outerwear Asso- 

the Nationa A nittec uter- ciation. 

wear Association and_ the 

Knitted (JQuterwear Code 

\uthoritv. at 386 Fourth Right Outerwear manu- 

Saisie. Shae: Saal Th facturer who has com- 
e ~ Ne ork. e 


plied with code shown re- 
ceiving his quota of of- 
ficial labels at carefully 


dual organization moved re- 
cently from the Metropolitan 


ife Buildings. ; Madis guarded office of Label 
Life Build ng, at l Madison ities of Cade fu. 
\venue. In certain respects aitey. 


the change might be regarded 

as symbolic of the new vitality and progress which has 
hecome increasingly manifest in the outerwear industry 
since the advent of the N RA. Speaking specifically, 
the move was prompted by the need for: (1) more 
space; (2) a more compact layout; and (3) a location 
closer to the knit goods distributors. 

\djoining offices at the new headquarters are occu- 
pied by the national association and the code authority ; 
the floor space totals 6,000 sq.ft. against about 4,500 
sq.ft. in the former location. The new offices are attrac 
tively yet conservatively designed and include numerous 
conference rooms. The staff has been slightly enlarged 
since the installation and further expansion both of space 


and personnel is contemplated in view of the expected 


addition of a department supervising homework. The 
status of homework under the NRA has not yet been 
fully detined, but it is understood that very soon this 


division will be handled in a separate branch of the code 
| 
authority 


Nearly 21 Years Old 


Since it was organized, approximately twenty years 
ago, the outerwear association has moved three times, 
and each moving signalized an important turning-point 
in the The 
first vy; about 1926 the 
association moved north to 347 Fifth avenue, following 
the uptown trend of part of the knitting mill offices. 
When the industry entered the difficult davs of the 


depression the association found strict economy neces 
moved to smaller offices in the Metropolitan 


development of the industry as a whole. 


location was at 321 Broadway; 


sary, and 





Uler wear 


In the industry‘s 





Life Building. Since the advent of the NRA _ these 
offices have proved too small; the added activities of 
the code authority demanded constantly more and more 
space to the degree that just before the latest move the 
authority and the association were 
offices scattered widely over three floors. 
True to its history, the association found its latest 
change of headquarters paralleled by a significant 
this time a happy one—in the industry. Outer- 
wear is definitely on its way to recovery ; this has become 
increasingly evident through the last season. Cut-throat 
competition was greatly reduced in 1934, and as result 
these mills enjoyed the best season both in volume and 


code occupying 


change 


net return that they have known in some years. 

Competent stvling work and efficient merchandising 
While it is true 
that the industry still is operating too far below capacity 
for full efficiency, the increased demand and healthier tone 
assuredly lend a brighter aspect to the outlook for the 
new season. Some companies were so satisfactorily placed 
as regards earnings at the end of 1934 that they gave 
bonuses to their emplovees. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of this outerwear 


contributed largely to this improvement. 
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[s Symbolized 


enlarged offices in New York 


rejuventation is that it has given the industry a new feel- 


ing of cooperative strength. Formerly so individualistic 
in temperament, these manufacturers now recognize the 
evils of cut-throat competition and the benefits of holding 


firm on prices. 





Greater Efficiency in New Location 


Both the national association and the code authority 
expect the change of location to make for greatly in- 
creased efficiency in the handling of the industry's affairs 
this year. The post-depression activities of the asso- 
clation are extensive ; collections, unjust returns, express 
‘laims and excessive discounts are a few of the aspects 
to which special bureaus are devoted. Diversification 
lends complexity to the outerwear trade’s merchandise 
problems and these are threshed out at group meetings. 
(wo phases dominate at present in the association's 
tariff and legislative work: First, the survey which the 
ssociation is conducting to learn the industry’s attitude 
m the current Federal program of legislation; and 
econd, the industry’s recently expressed opposition to 
ny attempt to barter knitted outerwear privileges in a 
eciprocal tariff arrangement with Switzerland. 

The outerwear industry learned during the depression 

improve its sales methods by various innovations. 

egularity of trade openings is among these. Official 
penings are set for various lines, notably sportswear 
nd bathing-suits, by the association and these are 
niformly observed by the industry. Other major serv- 
es are arbitration of disputes, an employment depart- 
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Above—Inspection room 
at new headquarters. Code 
Authority’s inspectors 
prepare reports on day’s 
investigations. 


Left—Members of Re- 
gional Compliance Board 
in new Code Authority 
room: Left to right: 
David Doskov, assistant 
secretary Regional Com- 
pliance Board of the 
Code Authority; Ben 
Kaplan; Peter Freund; 
Ben Friedlander, Treas- 
urer of the Code Author- 
ity; Norman Lazarus, as- 
sistant secretary, Board; 
and Morton Goodwin. 


ment, and a department for exchange of equipment 
between mills. Work is progressing on size standard- 
ization in the bathing-suit and rib sweater divisions. 
Especial interest attaches to the meetings that are held 
jointly by manufacturers, buying offices and retail store 
representatives at which all discuss market problems 
and seek solutions of their difficulties. The code au- 
thority comprises departments on inspection, compliance, 
statistics and labels. The inspection staff has two divi 
Mill inspectors who scrutinize manufacturers’ 
records ; and store inspectors who check retail outlets in 
every part of the U.S. to make sure outerwear items 
are properly identified. 

The aggregate national personnel of the association 
and code authority totals nearly 100. Approximately 
50 are employed at the New York headquarters, most 
of these being code authority personnel. Supplementing 
these are the staffs of branch offices. 


sions: 


The Executive Personnel 


Under the guidance of Harold Rk. Lhowe, executive 
director and counsel of the and the 
authority various younger personalities are forging into 
leadership in the new era opening for outerwear. Out- 
standing among this group is Sidney S. Korzenik, 
secretary of both the code authority and the national 
association. Other national association executives are 
EK. A. Brandwein, assistant secretary in charge of service 
and market developments; and L.. R. Michelson, tariff 
and returns department. 


association code 
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Alco Knitting Machine Co., New 
York. Booth 92. Knitting machines. 


American Safety Table Co., Reading, 


Pa. Booth 2. High-speed power tables 
for sewing machines. Rep.: Joseph 
Frankel. 

American Thread Co., New York. 


300th 79. Cotton sewing threads. 


American Woolen Co., New York. 
Booth 67. Knitting yarns. Featuring 
garments made from knitting yarns. 
Rep.: N. MacLellan, I. M. Clark, F. B. 
Horne, A. Sidebottom. 


Breth System, New York. Booth 46. 
Measuring machine for knitted fabrics; 
belt-turning device. Featuring accurate 
measurement for knitted fabrics. Rep.: 
Max Breth, J. Martin, Miss Anna Borax, 
Paul Wolf. 

Davison Publishing Co., New York. 


Booth 51. Textile publishers. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
sooth 79. Fidelity-Altemus winder; 
merchandise samples; braider; Fidelity 
universal three-feed tubing ribber. Rep.: 
A. B. Davis, A. Altemus, S. B. Blaisdell. 


The Grisman Co., Inc., New York. 
Booth 48. Woolen, worsted, zephyr, and 
novelty yarns, both in oiled and dyed 
States in skeins and on cones. Rep.: 
Reuben Grisman, Nat Zank, Marcus 
Weinberger. 

Harlem Knitting Machine Shop, New 
York. Booth 44. Steaming and tenter- 
ing machine. Featuring improved equip- 
ment for flat and circular machines. 
Rep.: Carl Feibel. 

Loyal S. Ives Co., New Brunswick. 
N. J. Booth 49. Needles and metal 
specialties for knitting machines. Rep.: 
H. W. Thomas and T. Whitlock. 


Jonas & Naumberg Corp., New York. 
sooth 82. Rabbit's hair for textile pur- 
poses. Featuring yarn, cloth, and gar- 
made from rabbit's hair in 
tures with wool, rayon, or silk. 
T. W. Lloyd, Jr., Harry Wheeler. 

Kasanof Tubular 
Brooklyn, Ne > 


dome 


ments mix- 


Rep.: 


Machines, Inc., 
3ooth 40. Upright 
and finishing machine: 
new upright down-draft dryer in com- 
bination with steaming and finishing. 
featuring new method of processing fab- 
ric to keep stripes straight, improve fin- 
ish, and correct lengthwise pull of 
fabric. Rep.: W. W. Newberry. 

Knit Goods Weekly, New York. Booth 
64. Textile publishers. 


Knitted Outerwear Age, New 
Booth 83. Textile publishers. 


Knitted Outerwear Times, New York. 
Booth 61. Textile publishers. 


Kretser Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booth 70. Patent at- 
tachment for circular knitting machine. 
Featuring fabrics produced on machine 
equipped with this new device. 
Raymond Kretser, Philip 
Leo Kretser. 


steaming 


York. 


Rep.: 
Kirschner, 


Maine Spinning Co., Skowhegan, Me. 
Booth 48. Worsted, zephyr, and novelty 
yarns in white and dyed states on cones, 


tubes, and skeins. Featuring slub-dyed 
varns. Rep.: Larry Howarth 
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Mayfair Yarncraft Co. New York. 
Booth 62. Novelty yarns. Rep.: G. E. 
Osborne, A. Steiner, P. Goldin, H. Wolf, 
S. Brittman. 


P. McGraw Wool Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Booth 81. Worsted yarns. Rep.: Sol 
Sussman, Sam Glassenberg. 


The Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Booth 43. High-speed overseam- 
ing and overedging machines, plain 
crotchet and. shellstitch machines for 
finishing all kinds of knitted outerwear. 
Rep.: Merrow Sales Corp. of New York. 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, New York. Booth 61. Reception 
headquarters. Rep.: Sidney S. Korzenik, 
Leonard R. Michelson, M. Kern, Ma- 
thias Landow, Edward A. Brandwein. 


New York State Employment Service, 
New York. Booth 35. 


Prosperity Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Booth 38. Knit-goods press. Rep.: 
Samuel G. Braun, Herbert H. Brownlee, 
Paul Junod. 


Queens Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Booth 65. Full automatic links-and- 
links knitting machine; circular string 
machine for belts, borders, trimmings. 
Featuring selective combination rack on 


new links-and-links machine. Rep.: 
Michael Zimic, William Fenster, Miss 
Mary Zimic. 


Reece Button Hole Machine Co., Bos- 
ton. Booth 66. Fly-bar machine for 
knitwear, adjustable to different lengths 
of eyelet-end buttonholes; cord- and 
thread-trimming buttonhole machines; 
high-speed, single-thread, chainstitch, 
straight-hole buttonhole machine. Fea- 
turing round cord reinforced eyelets for 


bathing-suit trunks. Rep.: J. H. Pikul, 
R. A. Collins, H. Rainone. 

Jonathan Ring & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 81. Fine specialty yarns. Rep.: 


Arthur B. Otto, S. Sussman Yarn Co. 


Robaczynski Machine Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Booths 76-77. Show purl stitch 
or links-and-links machine. Featuring 
new system of racking, and new jac 
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quard color system without float. Rep.: 
L. Robaczynski, Edward Becher, Wm. 
IF. Cohen, Edward Masin. 
Rose Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. Booth 
65. Thrown silk yarn for knitting trade. 
Supreme Knitting & Machine Co., 


3rooklyn, N. Y. Booth 69. Circular 
knitting machines. 
Schumer & Friedman, New York. 


300th 96. Boucle, frill, and ratiné yarns. 
Rep.: M. Zimmerman, H. Spinner, N. 
Friedman. 

Harry Schwartz, 
Booth 36. Novelty yarns. 
Schwartz, J. Green. 

Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rep.: Harry 


Booth 94. Knit snap fasteners, Pres 
Lok buttons, sweater buttons, and 
buckles. Rep.: E. D. Janes, A. G. 


Bischof, G. A. King, A. G. Patchen, J. 
W. Stasson, P. E. Fenton. 

Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., 
New York. Booth 46. Cloth cutting 
machine and cloth measuring machine. 
Rep.: J. Martin, Sam. Phillips, M. Breth. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York. Booth 78. Overedging machine, 
heavy knitted materials; eyelet end 
corded buttonhole machine which makes 
indestructible buttonhole; straight- 
corded buttonhole machine; union but- 
ton sewer for sewing shank buttons; 
high-speed machine with speed of 4,300 
stitches per minute and with an auto- 
matic lubrication system; individual 
drive for sewing machine. Rep.: H. S. 
Morehouse, Arthur Daigle, C. F. Nich- 
olson, J. P. Baiter, Mr. Stone. 


S. Sussman Yarn Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
300th 81. Wide range of yarns. Fea- 
turing slub-dyed singles and _ heathers. 
Rep.: Sol Sussman, Sam. Sussman, Her- 
bert Sussman, Walter Hoefner. 


Textile World, New York. Booth 70. 


Textile publishers. 


Textile Evening High School, New 
York. Booth 90. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Booths 4-5. Complete line of knitting 
machine and sewing-machine needles. 
Featuring latest developments in needle 
manufacture. Rep.: Walter C. Thomp- 
son, L.. J. Ross, A. R. Brown; WwW. C. 
Weichardt, John Lingley, Wm. Meyers, 
Albert Vanalt, Bob Brace. 


Union Special Machine Co., Chicago. 
Booths 2-3. Specially designed sewing 
machines for finishing knit goods; new 
seaming machine fitted with automatic 
trimming mechanisms; cutaway model 
of new Union Special lockstitch machine; 
both machines installed on American 
safety tabling. Featuring also machine 
for attaching buttonhole facing strips. 
Rep.: A. J. Feigel. 

U. S. Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
Booth 50. Service exhibit featuring 
testing wool yarn for moisture and oil 
content. Rep.: A. L. Brassell, S. B. 
Walker and P. R. Evans. 

Waterman Currier & Co., Inc., New 
York. Booth 45. Cotton, rayon, spun 
rayon, mohair, and various combination 
yarns. Rep.: Bruce C. Weber, R. C 
Stidston. 
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AUVEKTISING PAGRS FP MOVER 


Cops, Large and Soft 


Found basic trouble in two defective woolens 


By George Rice 


TEN the cause of defects in finished woolens is 

far from obvious, and in such cases it is not 

uncommon to find the origin of the trouble in the 
spinning room. Here are two examples. 

A fine herringbone twill composed of a light-shade twist 
yarn and a dark-shade filling yarn was practically worth- 
less so far as normal marketing appeal was concerned. 
[here were twelve threads of “Z”’ twist and twelve threads 
of “S” twist used in each side of the herringbone angle, 
and the twist in the warp yarn had been arranged to oppose 
the twill in both cases. However, the crossings of the 
threads at both sides of the angle were not so pronounced 
as they should have been. As a result, the bold, smartly 
defined twilled herringbone contemplated by the designer 
of the mill had proved to be flat and dull in the finished 
cloth. 

We visited the weave room, and it was not long before 
we observed a weaver forcing a filling bobbin into a shuttle. 
The yarn touched the sides of the shuttle the full length 
of the cop and, more than that, it bulged outward a little 
because of the crowded condition. It pulled off hard 
where it touched the sides of the shuttle, thus laying a 
tight pick for a few inches; and this was of course fol- 

wed by a few inches of loose pick when the yarn was 

suddenly released and paid off from the nose of the cop. 
Besides the uneven laying of the filling which resulted, 
the yarn became chafed and strained. 

The other case involved a suiting, which was shady 
illingways, as if the weaver had gotten some cops of 
varn from different lots. We put the loom on pick-and- 
pick in the hope of preventing the shady bars, but still 


hey continued. The problem was somewhat puzzling, 


because we found the filling was all from the same lot 
The strangest thing about the bars was that they changed 
gradually from one shade to another. 

It was apparent, however, that the yarn had been wound 
on the bobbins softer than normal. In fact, there were 
a number of cops in the waste box at the loom on which 
the filling had slipped upward and largely sloughed off 
the wooden barrel. The loomfixer had resorted to the 
usual remedies for favoring soft-wound cops. He had 
reduced the picking-motion power on the driving side of 
the loom and had increased it on the other side so as to 
drive the yarn back on any bobbin where slipping had 
started. He had tightened the box swell on the knocking- 
off end to check the shuttle in delivering a hard blow on 
the picker or packing. Still the filling had been knocked 
off from some of the bobbins, thereby creating so much 
waste yarn. 

Of course the bobbins that knocked off did not produce 
the filling shades in the cloth, for they were cast aside as 
soon as the yarn slipped ; but they led up to the discover, 
of a number of cops which were so soft wound that some 
of the yarn piled up on the heads. It appeared as if there 
were one of these puffed-head cops to about twenty nor 
mal cops, although all of the cops were wound looser than 
they should have been. The part of the yarn which over 
lapped the heads of the bobbins was softer than the part 
above due to a slack band which had not been attended 
to at the start of the cop, or to the bobbin slipping on the 
packing until noticed by the spinner, or to the bobbin 
being too high. These cops did not dye evenly, the cloth 
woven from the first part of such cops appearing darker 
in shade than the cloth woven from the latter part. 


Should Warper Pick Kdge? 


By Fred J. Luettgen 


OT too much stress can be laid upon the fact that 
all departments in a silk mill are interrelated and 
that a change in one always affects another. 


Quite often an enterprising twister foreman persuades 


the management to have the warpers pick the edge in 
arping, if they are of a different count from the body 
f the warp—for example, 40/2 edge, 6000/1, 40/2 edge. 
his is a practical thought as far as twisting is concerned. 
is a comparatively simple process for the warper to 
ck the edge, but what effect does it have on other de- 
irtments ? 
This leads us to the weave shed, and we find that the 
irp runs perfectly except that the edge sticks. Being 
onvenience for the twister, the warper is requested to 
it the edge in the first cross only. The next cross (usu- 
'v the 8-yd. cross) 1s, however, made by a single c 
ed, since the ground is single. From this point the 
ige will continue to run with a partially closed cross, 


“TOSS 
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A question for silk and rayon mills 


causing stickers to develop and bother the weaver. 

In the case of machine-twisted warps, the first 
in which the edge is picked is dissipated by the twisting ; 
and the second cross, which is delivered to the weaver. 
is made single, giving the weaver an open shed through 
the entire warp. The peculiar part is that on these warps 
the warper is requested to pick the edge on both of these 
giving the same effect as in the hand-twisted warp 
of one cross. After the 8-yd. cross the same trouble 
results. 

In some mills where the twister picks a double edge 
from a single cross on a taffeta-weave fabric, the loom- 
fixer will work back the twisting cross for straightening- 
out purposes and throw in a new one for the weaver from 
the harness. This will again distort the edge into a par- 
tially closed shed. 

To this comparatively simple matter can be attributed 
the majority of edge trouble developing between the rods. 


cross 


crosses, 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 


is a feature for overseers which is 
in effect a combination of our “Over- 
seers’ Round-Table” and “Kinks and 
Wrinkles.” It covers, however, a 
broader field, including as it does 
useful material which would not have 
found a place in either. We will fea- 
ture a superintendent’s diary in which 
readers will find practical hints on 
various matters taken from actual 
mill experience. Also included are 
brief items of value from various 
sources, correspondence from readers 
and kinks that have actually solved 
some problems and may help in meet- 
ing yours. 


Appraising Foremen 


An interesting method for appraising 
foremen is outlined by John F. Tinsley, 
vice-president and general manager, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, in an article 
appearing in the Executives Service Bul- 
letin, published by the Metropolitan Life 
Co. After pointing out that the foreman, 
if he is to fulfill his duties as a contact 
man between management and worker, must 
have the necessary knowledge, and out- 
lining the weekly conferences and instruc- 
tion courses his company uses as a means 
to this end, Mr. Tinsley writes, in part: 

A reliable method to enable management 
to appraise in detail the performance and 
standard of foremen is highly important. 

Concretely, in our business, we have 
found a comparatively simple and effective 
means of appraising foremen annually. In 
doing this we get out a report for each 
foreman’s job and term it a Foreman Man- 
agement Report to emphasize its and his 
function in the management of the business. 
Based on floor space occupied, we pro- 
rate to each foreman the value of plant, 
machinery, tools and equipment, as rep- 
resented on the company’s books. This, 
with his own direct labor and shop over- 
head attributable to him, makes up his 
year’s business. Thus, we bring to each 
one a definite conception of the financial 
responsibility that is in his keeping. 

A standard of credit has been estab- 
lished and a committee goes over each 
foreman’s report and rates him strictly on 
performance. The rating is established on: 
(1) quality; (2) production; (3) handling 
men; (4) costs; (5) initiative, administra- 
tion and improvements. 

His rating on item No. 5 is based on his 
attitude, adaptability and energy, as well 
as any special ability he may have in initi- 
ating new and progressive steps. 

This report is sent to the superintendent 
and a copy to the general manager, who 
notes the comparison with previous years 
and writes his observations of the fore- 
man’s accomplishments, which always in- 
clude recognition for improvement, and 
points out, without being too critical, oppor 
tunities for further progress. In turn, the 
superintendent and his staff and the head 


9? 
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Overseers 








A SUPERINTENDENT'S 


(Based on actual mill notes.) 


SUPPOSE that at one time or another about everyone has made 


a New Year’s resolution to keep a diary. 


Mostly the spirit 


begins to fade after about a week or two, but this is going to be 


different! 
daily or weekly entries. 


In the first place, I’m not even going to try making 
I'll just jot down the happenings and 
thoughts as they occur and let it go at that. 


Further, this is a 


business diary and I can’t go out preaching to the overseers about 
being precise if I can’t even manage to keep a diary going. 
Which reminds me, the average overseer really has no idea of 


what his boss expects of him. 


Of course he realizes in a general 


ray that he should do what he is told, handle the help properly, 
and all that sort of thing, but ask him how to please the superin- 
tendent particularly and he’ll either be stumped or say that maybe 


a box of cigars would help. 


I got to thinking about all this the 


other day and decided that we would have regular overseers’ meet- 
ings where I could get up and tell the boys just what peculiar 


& 


of the shop cost division, go over with 
each foreman his report in detail, outlining 
opportunities for action. 


How About a “Maintenance 
Foreman’? 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

In a survey recently made among more 
than 200 textile mill superintendents, con- 
cerning special maintenance departments as 
a means of keeping machines operating at 
their maximum efficiency, there was some 
information concerning the logical mechanic 
to inspect machines and the regularity of 
those inspections. 

Every correspondent contended that the 
maintenance foreman should be responsible 
for the inspection of machines, but this 
should be one continuous program. 

It surprised the writer to learn that 103 
of the correspondents recommended the 
employment of a machine inspector to check 
up on every machine, belts and _ other 
drives, daily if necessary, to determine if 
the proper attention was given to lubrica- 
tion and the cleanliness of the machine 
and that refuse was kept cleared away. 

These correspondents contended that that 
inspector was the logical person to make 
sure that workers were operating their 
machines to the maximum efficiency, and 
that their movements were not wasted or 
tended to increase breakdowns. 

The writer believes that a separate ma- 
chine inspector will pay handsome dividends 
in continuous inspection of machines and 
operators RusseE_i_ J. WALpo. 








KINKS 


Link Meter 


Fixers or knitters who have to make 
up long pattern chains will appreciate the 
value of this little link meter. 

The handle can be made from 7x76 in. 
cold-rolled stock and the meter wheel from 
fs in. flat stock. For the ordinary full- 
fashioned knitter chain, the outside diam- 
eter of the wheel should be about 1% in. 
and the whole tool approximately 5 in 


long. One side of the handle should be 
threaded and a checknut used so that a 


slight tension may be maintained on the 
wheel to prevent displacement. The teeth 
bear the same numbers on both sides and 
the meter can be used in either direction, 
since one side reads clockwise and_ the 
other counter-clockwise. 

To use, tie a small piece of cloth in the 
No. 1 link, so that you will be sure where 
you start, and start in that link with the 
No. 1 of the meter wheel at the point 0! 
the handle. Run the meter along and add 
ten mentally every time the hole (at Ni 
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COMMENTS ON OVERSEERS 
By John Williams 


brand of supermen I expect them to be and where we could discuss 
the problems that are always arising in a plant. 
The first meeting got off to a poor start when a couple of the 


overseers were late. 


Of course, 


they had excuses of some sort, 


but I was pretty sore about the rest of us having to sit around 
for ten minutes waiting for them, so I delivered quite a lecture 


on the subject of being on time. 


From time to time I have kicked about some of the departments 
not being clean enough, so I told the overseers that I was putting 


a new plan into effect. 


Late each Saturday morning I will go 


around to the departments and judge them for cleanliness and 


arrangement. 
basis, 100% being perfect. 


Each department will be rated on a percentage 
For each criticism I have to make 


in a department, I will deduct 5%. The percentages will be posted 
once a week and the departments listed according to their grade. 
I hope that this scheme will assure a cleaner mill. 








10) passes the point of the handle. Also 
add the unit number at the point when 
you stop. Have your wheel count up and 
not down and you can tie in again at 500 
links, or elsewhere, and pull the chain 
ilong. WALTER A. SIMMOND. 


Repairing Worn Card-Roll 


Journals 


In carding or garnetting the harsher 
fibers, which contain abrasive dusts, the 
journals of the tumblers, workers, strip- 
ers and other rolls are almost bound to 
score and, naturally, they get worse rap- 
dly as they continue in use. 

The method which we formerly used to 
ight this continual wearing was to use an 
cetylene torch and braze a goodly flow 
{ welding bronze or brass on the worn 
uurnal. The excess brass was then turned 
way with an acute-angle turning tool. Our 
ost figures showed that, figuring gas, 
xygen, labor and overhead, we spent about 
511.80 on each double journal-roll repaired. 
(he reports on these jobs were that a man 
ad an oil can handy the first week, and 
hen the bearings seemed to acquire a sort 
{ polish and would run for a month or six 

eeks. Thereafter they would either seize 

r score and become so hot that further 

ling was useless. 

One day, as I was about to order some 

ielby tubing, Mr. Schilling, superintendent 

the carding department, came in to ask 

e how soon we could braze a couple of 
tripper-roll journals for him. The idea 

iddenly came to me to try turning down 
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the journal, shrinking a piece of Shelby 
tubing on, and then turning down the out- 
side diameter to fit the bearing, leaving the 
outside diameter slightly oversize to com- 
pensate for bearing wear if necessary. I 
determined the outside diameter most preva- 
lent in our mongrel collection of card rolls 
and ordered two lengths of Shelby tubing 
in the most useful sizes. 

The procedure was to turn a 
journal down to lyse in., heat a piece of 
Shelby tubing 14 in. outside diameter by 
lye inside diameter, force the hot tubing 
on with the tail-stock dead spindle of a 
lathe, and then turn the surface to fit the 
bearing. After finish turning, a small +s 
in. or 4 in. pin was driven through at right 
angles to prevent the sleeve from getting 
loose and rotating around the undersize 
journal shaft. 

Our net cost was cut to about 4 per 
roll, and, after three years of service, I 
“miked” the first roll done and found the 
wear less than .003 in. All cards have 
been rebuilt with this type of journal and 
Mr. Schilling says that this idea, together 
with a modern lubricating system, has 
enabled him to forget his troubles in this 
direction. E. E. WaGnon. 


lis in. 


A Way to Mark Roving 
Bobbins 


We were making every effort to prevent 
singles and doubles in roving from being 
passed on to the next process or to the 
spinning room. We were anxious to make 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


to the ‘“Overseers’ Corner” will be 
paid for without regard to length. 
We will be glad to use letters dis- 
cussing the super’s diary or any other 
pertinent matter whether of mechan- 
ical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute kinks 
will be paid additional for an appro- 
priate sketch to illustrate their device. 
It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. If these pages interest 
you—contribute something to them to 
interest others. 


each frame hand responsible for the por- 
tion of roving made and used one operative 
to mark all the roving. Personally I con- 
sider this one of the most profitable expen- 
ditures in the mill, for if the frame hands 
mark their own roving they will not mark 
it properly every chance that presents itself, 
and, further, if a single or double has been 


, First tenders 
tenders mark (red) 
mark ( green) fennel 


oh. alate 


< Shift mark 
Ap | thi 
bobbin 
made the tender can fail to mark that 
bobbin and thus avoid responsibility. 

The bobbins that are partly filled at the 
change of shifts naturally contain the work 
of two operatives, and, if there is bad work, 
one will try to blame the other. We elim- 
inated this possibility in the following 
manner : 

The roving marker is instructed to mark 
every frame in the last hour of the shift, 
regardless of the size of the bobbin. Then, 
when the shifts change, a shift mark is 
made on the outermost portion of the rov- 
ing.. After the second frame tender takes 
over the job a new set of marks can be 
made after some four or five rounds of rov- 
ing are wound on the partly-filled bobbins. 
The shift marks are of some color that 
can be distinguished easily. 

I might add that prior to the adoption 
of this system as many as 250 bobbins of 
bad work were returned from the spinning 
room daily. With the plan in operation 
this figure has sometimes dropped as low 


as four per day. How is that for results? 
F. L. Byrp. 


Second 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Twist ¥ ariation 


Technical Editor: 

I should appreciate some informa 
tion on the twist of single, combed 
peeler, cotton yarns. I especially 
want to know the different conditions 
you think would cause variation in 
twist and just how much variation 
one should have, or, rather, just how 
little variation it is possible to have 
(8171) 


Since 


smallest 


twist is inclined to 
diameter of a 


run to the 
strand of fibers, 
a tundamental cause of uneven twist is 
uneven diameter. Causes of uneven 
diameter include unsuitable humidity, 
too a traveler, worn rings, mis- 
aligned or bent spindles, uneven speeds, 
uneven back stock, and waste from 
clearer or scavenger. In the case of 
band-driven spindles, unevenness can re- 
sult from variations in tension on the 
bands, improperly tied knots, inability 
of bands to resist excessive stretching, 
stretching of bands in a poorly condi 
tioned atmosphere, worn whorls, and 
particularly variations in the diameters 
of whorls from spindle to spindle, re- 
sulting from such wear. 
tape-driven 


heavy 


In the case of 
spindles the cause may lie 
in the slipping of tape due to the bind 
ing of idler or tension pulleys, or to un 
suitable construction of the tapes 
Scientific experiments 
that always 
twist the 
each 
amounting to 


have shown 
some variation in 
first and last 
bobbin, this variation 
from one to three turns 
in varns from 28s to 80s. (The 
accepted explanation for this 
on in the case of warp is that the 
Is Stretc hed more when the bobbin 
is small.) The early layers hold the least 
twist and the final layers the most twist 
S variation in twist is said to be 
caused by the traverse, because there is 
less length of yarn being subjected to 


there is 
between 
Oot yarn on 


layers 


per 11 h 
i ¢ nerally 
t 


Variall 


arn 


ome 


the twisting action when the ring rail 
is near the top of the traverse than 
when jit is near the bottom of the 
traverse Little agreement has been 
reached as to what, if anything, this 
Variation amounts to 

he causes of twist variation whicl 
are inherent in the principle of ring 


spinning were discussed at considerable 


length in the article “Factors \ffecting 


Regularity of Twist in Cotton Roving 
and Yarns,” by R. E. K. in the January 
4, 1930, issue of Textite Wortp. and in 


the article “Factors Affecting Regularity 


of Twist and Lay in Ring Spinning,” by 


A. I. Bissonnette, in the April 19, 1930. 
issue of TEXTILE Wor -p. 
In addition to these common causes 


for variations in twists. 


there are numer 
ous others 


encountered from time to 
such as sprung rolls, worn 
worn unsuitable 

We hesitate to 
Variation it 


time, necks, 


bolsters, travelers, ete 
estimate how little 
is possible to have in any 
cotton varn, and we have never known 
a spinner to commit himself on this 
point Theoretically, a yarn 
spun with only those variations 
in twist which are due to factors inher 


specific 


could be 


ent in the principles of the process by 
which the yarn is produced, but we 
know that in practice it would be in 


possible to attain all 


the optimum con 
ditions | | 


necessary to this ichievement 
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Pertinent to this discussion is the fact 
that the standard specifications for tol- 
erances and test methods for cotton 
yarns, single and plied, issued by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
under the designation D-180-33, state 
that “the average twist of each case, 
bale, chain, ball, or beam warp of yarn, 
either single or plied, as determined by 
tests, shall not be more than 5% over 
or under the specified twist.” This 
means, for example, that if a twist is 
specified as 20 turns per inch, the yarn 
must be considered satisfactory if it 
contains from 19 to 21 turns. 


v 


Dyeing Knitted Fabrics 


Editor: 

advise the best method for 
bleaching and dyeing Swiss rib or 
2x2 rib Knitted material. Is it prac- 
tical to use open-vat reel machines 
for the complete process? (8192) 
Bleaching and dyeing of Swiss-rib 

knitted material can satisfactorily be 

carried out in an open-vat reel machine. 


Technical 
Please 


Give the cloth a boil-out as the first 
step and then bleach by the chlorine 
method. After the goods have been 
bleached, rinsed, and soured, start the 
dyeing operation. In this way, it is pos 
sible to carry out the three operations 
in the one reel machine, which allows 


a considerable saving of time and han- 


dling of the cloth 


v 
Flake Yarn 


Technical Editor 

We are inclosing a small sample 
of flake yarn which we are interested 
in making. We shall appreciate your 


advice as to how this is manufac- 

tured (8182) 

This flake yarn is composed of two 
novelty yarns twisted together. The 
core yarn is produced from fine wool 


and has an evenly spaced flake. It. is 
probably spun on a worsted spinning 
frame. The flake is secured by stopping 
the delivery roll on the spinning frame 
momentarily at controlled intervals, 
while the feed-roll runs at a constant 
speed. The same effect can be obtained 
by increasing the speed of the feed roll 
momentarily, while the delivery roll 
runs at a constant speed. The easier of 
the two methods mechanically is the ap- 
plication of clutch gears on the delivery 
roll to obtain intermittent motion. The 
clutch is actuated by a cam. 

Che other yarn, which is wrapped over 
the flake yarn, is an all-rayon nub yarn, 
without binder. From the short sample 
submitted, this varn appears to be a 
nub having a two-strand 


regular core 


and a one-strand nub. The nubs are ot 
two sizes, indicating that the nub 
mechanism is set to stop the roll con 
trolling the ground or core strands for 


varving periods 


In the final process—that is, the twist 
ing together of the flake and nub yarns 

the nub yarn is fed at a faster rate of 
speed to offset contraction. 

If cotton-mill machinery 1s available, 
vou might substitute for the wool a 
coarse cut-rayon and use a good cotton 
yarn for the nub. 


v 


Hosiery Returned 


Technical Editor: 

I am inclosing a stocking which a 
customer returned with the statement 
that she wore it only once and did 
not get satisfactory wear. I am 
anxious to know the cause of the 
holes. They evidently are not pulled 
threads or manufacturing defects. 
(8157) 

The sample submitted with this in 
quiry strongly indicates chemical dam 
age, which in our opinion is the manu 
facturer’s responsibility. In examining 
the stocking, we found small spots 
slightly discolored, which became holes 
when the stocking was slightly pulled 
bv the fingers. We also noted that the 
silk fiber immediately around the hole; 
was highly carbonized. It is of cours 
possible, but we feel only remotely so, 
that the stocking came in contact with 


some damaging chemical agent after 
getting into the possession of — th 
wearer. We believe that the troubl 


developed through some undiluted or un 
dissolved chemical, probably a stripping 
agent, getting in contact with the goods 
during the process of dyeing and finish 


ing. We know that such trouble doe- 
happen, and the process of tendering 1s 
so slow and slightly noticeable that 11 
is possible for such goods to pass a 


rigid inspection in the finishing depart 


ment and go out as first-class mer 
chandise. Several days’ time may be re 
quired for sufficient oxidation or car 
bonizing to produce holes when the 


stocking is pulled on by the wearer. 

We have made no chemical test for 
reactions to confirm our opinion, but 
we feel reasonably sure of the position 
have taken and suggest that 
make careful inspection along the lines 
of our suggestion. 


we vou 


v 


Same Fabric from 
Different Cuts 


Technical Editor: 

We have been wondering if it is 
possible to get like fabrics from ma- 
chines of similar needles, but of dif- 
ferent cuts per inch. For instance, 
we are running a certain cloth from 
18s carded cotton on a 450-needle, 
9-cut machine, knitting the same 28 
stitches per inch These are basic 
principles for this grade of cloth. We 
have not sufficient machines of the 
above-mentioned type to take care of 
our production, but we have machines 
of 450 needles in 11 cut on which we 
have been endeavoring to produce 
the same fabric by reducing the 
stitches per inch to, say, 26 stitches 
per inch. 

We shall appreciate it if you will 
advise us if this is the correct pro- 
cedure in such a case, and if there is 
any established table whereby one 
can use machines of different cuts to 
produce a similar fabric. This work 
we are speaking of is knit on Wild- 
man ribbed knitting machines. (8119) 
characteristics ot 4 


The quality and 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


knitted fabric are determined by one con- 
stant and three variables. The constant 
is the cut of the machine upon which it is 
made; the variables are: (a) the size of 
yarn used, (b) the length of stitch, and 
(c) the finish. 

In order, therefore, to make similar fab- 
rics on machines of different cuts it is 
necessary, by means of the variables, to 
alter the characteristics of one fabric to 
simulate those of the other. The method 
to be used is dictated by the following 
practical considerations. (1) To change 
the size of the yarn may be economically 
undesirable. (2) To change the length of 
stitch will affect the weight of the fabric 
and production. (3) The purpose for 
which the fabric is intended limits the pos- 
sible changes in the finish. 

In the case you specify, each machine 
has 450 needles—one 9 cut and the other 
11 cut. By using the same size of yarn, 
you will produce fabrics of different widths 
m the two machines. If the fabrics are 
to be similar in appearance, their wales 
per inch should be the same. Since each 
ias 450 wales, finishing both fabrics to 
the same width will give each one the 
same number of wales per inch. By vary- 
ng the length of stitch, you can make the 
two fabrics yield the same weight per 
ard. 

In case it is not desirable to alter the 
vidth of the fabric by finishing, the size 

the yarn should be changed so that the 
vidth from both machines will be the 
same. That is, a heavier yarn should be 
ised if the fabric is to be made wider, or 

finer yarn if the fabric is to be made 
arrower. The relation which exists be- 
tween the size of yarn and the cut of the 
nachine is treated at length in the book 
Ernest Tompkins, “The Science of 
Knitting,’ published by John Wiley & 
ms, Inc., New York. 

It is impossible to devise a graph or 
guation to suit all conditions, because of 

e large range of yarn sizes which it is 

ssible to knit on any cut of machine, the 
nany different cuts in which machines are 

ult, the extensive range between the 
ortest and longest stitches which a ma- 
hine can knit, and the variety of meth- 
ds by which knitted fabrics can be fin- 
ied. In “The Science of Knitting” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Waxing Knitting Yarn 


lt is common practice to run knitting 
rns made from harsh, coarse, or short 
ol over a waxing attachment on the 
nder. Usually paraffin wax is em- 
ved, but in the summer often softens 


such a degree that it must be 
nded with a harder wax. In an at- 
pt to find a low-priced product 


ch will give satisfactory results, the 
ter discovered that Montan wax 
the purpose whenever a dark- 
red material is not objectionable. If 
ghter-colored product is 


vers 


necessar\ 


elilla wax gives good results. Both 
hese waxes are considerably lower 
st than the ones ordinarily recom 
ed.—G. W. SHEELEY 
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certain basic formulas are developed that 
can be made applicable to specific cases. 


Vv 
Pick Wheel Take-Up 


Technical Editor: 

Your reply in the January issue of 
TEXTILE WORLD regarding “Trouble 
with Pick Wheel Take-Up,” was of 
interest to me. I have been meeting 
with this difficulty in other mills, and 
my remedy has been to bring the 
sand roller up to the proper diameter. 

You will note from the sketch that 
the ratio of the pick wheel (regard- 






Drum oo gi \.-- 100 teeth 
10"diam.= ; a 

3/ 4/6 ” 

circum- 

ference 

- 20teeth 
Intermediate * y<---- 100 teeth 
gear-—---7 


s / ----/6 teeth 
Ratio of pick || 
whee/ fo sand \ 
roller ts J25 “=~ Dick whee/ 
less of the number of teeth) to the 


sand roller drum is 4/125, or one turn 
of the pick wheel should move the 
woven goods 1.0053” 

Your solution of substituting a pick 


wheel which has less teeth does net 
seem to satisfy my experience with 
this problem Will you be kind 


enough to tell me whether or not the 
pick wheel with less teeth is just an 
expedient, and the correct way is to 
bring the sand roller drum up to 
diameter. Is it true that no matter 
what is done to the sand roller, the 76 


pick wheel will always give a 78 
count? Your answer will help to 
settle a very perplexing problem 
(8195) 


There is no question whatever that the 
proper remedy for securing the exact 
pick wheel count is to build up the diam 
eter of the sand drum. However, there 
are arguments for and against. this 
method. The first point, of course, is the 
cost of a new sand drum. When a loom 
is installed, it is taken for granted that 
a 60 pick wheel will give 60 threads per 
inch. It will nearly do so on light con 
structions of cotton and wool goods. 
However, on French crepe and similar 
constructions, a great deal of weight 
must be placed on the beams to secure 
the right tension, and the weight causes 
a creepage of the cloth of at least one 
pick per inch. 

Most converters who are having their 
weaving done by commission weavers 
insist that a 76 pick wheel will give 78 
threads per inch. If the goods have a 
count of 76 exactly, these converters as 
sert that the weaver is chiseling. On the 
other hand, in 
converter 


clearances, the 
figures on the 76 count. Re 


taking 


gardless of the fairness of this method 
of doing business, it is one which has 
become customary in the weaving in- 
dustry. 

One way to remedy the pick creep- 
age is to change gears. Taking your il- 
lustrations, for example, we find that the 
sand-drum gear and the intermediate 
gear each has 100 teeth. If either one 
of these gears is replaced with a 97-tooth 
gear, the count will be close. Another 
remedy, as stated in our previous reply, 
is to use a pick wheel with a 
count. 


lower 


¥ 


Manufacture of Braids 


Technical Editor: 

I wonder if you could give me some 
information regarding the manufac- 
ture of braids. I have no definite or 
clear-cut idea of just what I want. 
but should like to know what type or 
style braid it would be most desir- 
able to manufacture using 16s to 24s 
(preferably 20s) 2-ply carded yarns 
of fair quality. I do not want to get 
into too complicated a line or to take 
up the manufacture of a_ product 
Which is too highly competitive or 
too seasonal. 

My desire is to utilize about 15, 
000 Ib. weekly of 16/2 to 24/2 carded 
yarns in some product that I might 
reasonably expect to prove more 
profitable than the manufacture of 
the yarn for the market. I realize 
that there are many factors entering 
into the matter that might have a 
great deal to do with the ultimate 
success or failure of such an enter- 
prise. With the above purpose in 
mind, will you kindly give me your 
opinion as to just what sort of braid 
would be most desirable to manufac- 
ture, considering the yarn available, 
demand (not too spasmodic) reason- 
able expectation of satisfactory profit, 
cost of equipment, ete., and any other 


factors occurring to you. (8146) 

There are so many products’ into 
which the counts of yarn you refer to 
might be converted that it is rather 
dificult to advise you. Among. such 
products are shoe lacings, corset lac 
ings, sleevings, tubings, wickings, 


bumper cords, jump ropes, spindle band 
ings, clothes lines, and tying tapes. 
Most of these lines are competitive (as 
is any line, except that of a specialist), 
but for the most part the demand is 
fairly constant. 

We suggest that you select a particu- 
lar product and develop it according 
to your best interests. If you selected 
shoe or corset laces, you might develop 
a cheap, durable lace which might meet 
a demand. These products, however, 
require various operations subsequent to 
braiding, among which are dyeing or 
bleaching (with the neecssary prepara 
tory and subsequent operations), cut- 
ting, tipping, pairing, etc. On the other 
hand, electrical sleevings, tubings, wick- 
ings, spindle bandings, clothes lines, 
and tying tapes usually require only to 
be inspected and wound after braiding. 

You might collect samples of the 
various products, analyze them or have 
them analyzed, and select those that 
conform nearly to your available 
raw material. Then you might make up 
samples and submit them to the trade. 
By the 


most 


time vou have gone that far 

vou will probably have gained enough 
experience or information on the sub- 
ject to determine vour future course. 
f r 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 





dq 


Sidney Munroe 


Thos. H. McKinney 


D. Van Wagenen, president ot Char- 
lottesville (Va.) Woolen Mills for the 
last 16 years, has resigned but will con- 


tinue on the board. Harmon A. Din- 
widdie, cashier of People’s National 
Bank of Charlottesville, has been 


named temporary manager of the plant. 

Thomas H. McKinney, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., will join American Yarn 
& Processing Co., of Mt. Holly, N. C., 
in an active executive capacity, effective 
Feb. 20, according to announcement by 
C. E. Hutchison, president and treas- 
urer. Mr. McKinney was made gen- 
eral manager in 1919 of Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., soon after 
its organization. About five years later, 
Mr. McKinney and associates founded 
National Yarn & Processing Co., Ross- 
ville, Ga., of which Mr. McKinney was 
elected president. Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
bought the National company in 1929, 
and Mr. McKinney was made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher. He was subsequently 
elected president, resigning early in 
1934. Mr. McKinney is joining the 
American Yarn & Processing Co., 
founded about fifteen years ago, after 
being on vacation for a year. 

Sydney P. Munroe, assistant to the 
president of Cotton-Textile Institute, has 
been elected Code Compliance Director 
by the Cotton-Textile Code Authority. 
He will still retain his post with the 
C.T.I., where he has been in charge of 
code enforcement since the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Code became effective. 

Fred Meissner has been elected pres- 


ident of Meinhard, Greeff & Co., New 
York, succeeding Edward F. Addiss, 


who became treasurer of Burlington 
Mills on Feb. 1. Mr. Meissner has been 
treasurer of Meinhard, Greeff & Co. and 
will retain that office. He has been wtth 
the company and its predecessors for 21 

Francis T. Lyons, a director, has 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee 

Kenneth D. MacColl, treasurer 
mill agent of J. & P. Coates (R. 
Inc., Pawtucket, has announced 
resignation. He will be 
Frederick W. Thomas. 

John T. McManus, general manager 
of Slater Co., Inc., Webster, Mass., has 
taken over the duties of Harry H. Bur- 
ton who has resigned as general man 


vears. 


been 


and 
AR 
his 
succeeded by 


ager of two other plants of the com 
pany, Slater Mills, Inc., and S. Slater 
& Sons, Inc 
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David F. Edwards 


John F. Tinsley 


David F. Edwards, of Saco-Lowell 
Shops, has resigned as chairman of the 
Textile Machinery Manufacturing Code 
Authority and has been succeeded by 
John F. Tinsley, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. E. Kent Swift, Whitin 
Machine Works, becomes vice-president 
in place of Mr. Tinsley. This is in line 
with the policy of the code authority to 
rotate the chairmanship. 

Wm. B. Gardner, treasurer, has also 
been elected president of Nashawena 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass., succeeding 
Wm. W. Coriel, who will continue on 
board of directors. 

W. P. Fickett, general manger of the 
Textile Fabrics Association, New York, 
for several years, has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of that body. Other 
officers elected by the directors include 
Charles Pinnell, chairman; Edwin E. 
Berliner, vice-president; John V. Hoey, 
secretary. 

Herman Cone, treasurer Proximity 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, succeeding his 
uncle, Julius W. Cone, who resigned. 


Textile Calendar 


National Knitwear Industrial 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 11-15, 1935. 


National Knitted Outerwear As- 


sociation, annual convention, New 
York, during week of Feb. 11-15, 
1935. 


Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia Textile School, 34th annual 
banquet, Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 1935 


National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, annual meeting, 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1935. 


Committee D-13, A.S.T.M., Spring 
Meeting, Providence Biltmore, 
Providence, R. I., March 14 and 15, 
1935. 

Southern Textile Exposition, 
Eleventh Annual Exhibit, Textile 
ia S. C., Apr. 8 to 
13, 1935. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Textile Division, meet- 
ing with Greenville Section, Green- 
ville, S. C., Apr. 10, 1935. 

Southern Textile Association, an- 
nual meeting, April 12, during 
Southern Textile Exposition § at 
Greenville, S. C. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa,, 
Apr. 22-26, 1935. 

National Cotton Week, May 6 to 
11, 1935. 











E. Kent Swift 


Charles A. Cannon 


Charles A. Cannon, president of Can- 
non Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., has 
been appointed to the Business and 
Planning Advisory Council of U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Mr. Cannon has 
also been appointed by the New York 
Cotton Exchange as member of a com- 
mittee to confer with Senator E. D. 
Smith on cotton exchange matters. 

John F. Matheson, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, was 
elected president Jan. 18 to succeed 
W. B. Cole, resigned. 

Lynn B. Williamson, president and 
general manager, L. Banks Holt Mfg. 
Co., Graham, N. C., has resigned in or- 
der to devote more time to other inter- 
ests, continuing as president E. M. Holt 
Mfg. Co., Burlington, N. C. Armstrong 
Holt has been elected first vice-presi- 
dent and active manager of the company. 

Franklin F. Stafford, former president 
of Cleveland (Ohio) Worsted Mills Co., 
and for the last 18 months with S. 
Stroock & Co., Inc., Newburgh, N. Y., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Stroock firm. Sylvan I. Stroock was 
reelected president. 

E. R. Lucas has been elected general 
manager of the Neely and Travora Cot- 
ton Mills, York, S. C. Mr. Lucas was 
for a number of years associated with 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Ches- 
ter, S. C., as assistant treasurer. 

Sherrill Sherman, a son of the late 
vice-president of the United States, 
James S. Sherman, has been elected a 
director of the Clayville (N. Y.) Knit- 
ting Co. and of the Utica Knitting Co., 
in each case replacing the late William 
T. Baker. 

J. H. Farrell, resident manager for 
a number of years at the Roxboro, 
N. C., plant of Collins & Aikman Corp., 
has been transferred to Philadelphia. He 
has been succeeded at Roxboro by 
Stewart M. Ford. 

J. L. Barnwell, superintendent of the 
Tifton (Ga.) Mills, has resigned. He 
will be succeeded by J. M. Hames, for 


merly superintendent of the Scottdale 
Mills. 

J. B. Rhinehardt (Clemson College, 
32) has resigned his position with 


Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C., to ac 
cept a position with Winnsboro (S. C.) 
Mills. 

H. P. Walker, formerly manager test 
ing department Loray Mill Division 
Manville Jenckes Corp., Gastonia, N. C 
has accepted a position with Spring 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 
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J. M. Butler, Sr., has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer, St. Pauls (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills Co., Inc., succeeding A. R. 
McEachern, resigned. A. I. McDonald 
has returned to his former position as 
superintendent, succeeding a B. 
Meacham, resigned. 

Edwin Morgan, president Morgan 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel Hill, N. C., 
is now acting general superintendent in 
iddition to his regular duties as presi- 
dent, following the resignation of John 
A. McFalls, formerly general superin- 
tendent. 

Frank Hathron is now general super- 
intendent of the plant of the Stillwater 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co. 

W. C. Philips and C. W. Ellington 
have been made general manager and 
superintendent, respectively, of the new 
Sentinel Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
N. 

Donald R. Green has been appointed 
issistant-treasurer, Farr Alpaca Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., in charge of sales activ- 
ities, in addition to his present duties as 
head of cotton manufacturing and yarn 
sales division. Joseph Metcalf, 2nd., was 
ippointed manufacturing manager in 
charge of worsted and rayon divisions. 

Walter H. Paige, general manager of 
aber Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has 
resigned. 

Edwin J. Lyon has recently been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Hill Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston, Me. 

T. H. Dorgan has become overseer of 
spinning at the Dartmouth Mills, Clare- 
mont, N. H., succeeding Frank Bentley. 

R. R. Reynolds, assistant superin- 
tendent, Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga., 
has been promoted to assistant cotton 
buyer and is succeeded by Henry Harri- 
son, formerly shipping clerk. 

R. A. Odom has become assistant su- 
erintendent of the Selma Mfg. Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

H. C. Lyons is now manager Atlas 
Silk Mills, Inc., formerly Martinsville 
Va.) Silk Corp. 

Everett Berry is superintendent of 
the new Caldwell Hosiery Mills, Granite 

alls, N. C. Miss Louise McAfee is 
ecretary and treasurer. 

J. Warren Smith, associated with 
\merican Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., for- 
nerly supervisor of industrial arts for 
Vinston-Salem, N. C., city schools, has 
een appointed supervisor of  ap- 

rentice training in North Carolina. He 
vill retain his present connections. 

H. H. Wade has been named as pur- 
hasing agent of Standard Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., and will 

indle all purchases for the’ knitting 
lants and the dyeing and finishing plant. 

O. Grady Morehead, formerly super- 

tendent of the Loray plant of Man- 
lle Jenckes Corp., Gastonia, N. C., and 
ter co-organizer with John A. Baugh, 

r., of the Gaston Mfg. Co., Cherry- 

le, N. C., is now superintendent of 

Orangeburg, S. C., plant of the 
ntee Mills, succeeding W. A. Hunt, 
signed. 

William P. Joyce, formerly with the 

erican Printing Co., will succeed Alex 

irley as superintendent of the Algon- 

n Printing Co. at Fall River, Mass. 

Frank Cantrell has become superin- 

dent of weaving at the Lancaster 


C.) plant of the Springs Cotton 
] 
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Vernon E. Carroll 


Vernon E. Carroll, a former editor 
of TExTILE Wor cp, died of heart di- 
sease Jan. 30 at his home in Tenafly, 
N. J., at the age of 63. 

Mr. Carroll was long and promi- 
nently identified with textile journal- 
ism—particularly textile market re- 
porting and interpretation. He joined 
the editorial staff of Textile Manufac- 
turers Journal, one of the predecessors 
of this publication, shortly after it was 
founded in 1894. He was with that 
publication when it merged with Te+- 
tile World Record in 1915 to form 
Textile W orld Journal, later shortened 
to TEXTILE Wor LD, and continued as 
one of the editors of this publication 
until he resigned in 1928 to join the 
staff of the Daily News Record. He 








was also at one time on the editorial 
staff of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Carroll was active in the New 
York Conference of Business Paper 
Editors, serving a term as chairman of 
that organization. As an alumnus of 
New York University, he kept in close 
touch with university affairs. He was 
at one time a tenor in the Glee Club of 
the Advertising Club of New York, 
and also sang in the Neighborhood 
Glee Club in Tenafly. He was the 
first chairman of the Tenafly Public 
Library, and in 1918, 1919 and 1920 
served as a member of the Borough 
Council. He had been an elder of the 
Tenafly Presbyterian Church from 
1905. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Carroll was relief director for that 
town. 

In addition to his widow, two sons 
and two daughters survive him. 
Funeral services were held at his home 
Feb. 1. 


Obituary 


Willard A. Baldwin, aged 53, partner 
in Woodward Baldwin & Co., New 
York, died at the New York Hospital, 
Jan. 29, after an operation for colitis. 
Mr. Baldwin was one of the prominent 


leaders in Worth St. and a director in 
many southern cotton mills. After 
graduating from Harvard in 1905, he 


joined Woodward Baldwin & Co. in the 


Baltimore branch and came to New 
York about 16 years ago. 
Charles M. Brooks, aged 64, senior 


partner in Joshua L. Bailey & Co., New 
York, died at his winter home in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., on Jan. 16. 

John Hampton Adams, aged 59, presi- 
dent of Adams-Millis Corp. and _ of 
Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, N. 
C., died at his home at Sedgefield, N. C., 
Jan. 31. He was a founder of first 
named hosiery corporation. 

George L. Leitner, aged 59, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Granite- 
ville Mfg. Co., Aiken, S. C., died Jan. 8. 

Joseph S. Lerch, aged 63, president 
and general manager of Laurel Hosiery 
Co., Reading, Pa., died Jan. 8. 

Ernest Jones, aged 65, president and 
treasurer of Fulton County Silk Mills, 
Gloversville, N. Y., died Jan. 8. 

Jonathan Lockwood, aged 75, for 35 
years head of the woolen and worsted 
yarn department of Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School, died Jan. 28 of heart disease. 

William C. Godfrey, aged 78, for many 
years treasurer and agent of the Indian 
Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., 
and at one time active in the affairs of 
the Hodges Carpet Co., died Jan. 30. 

Paul S. Monty, 40 years old, president 
and treasurer of Southern Spindle & 
Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C., was drowned 
in Catawba River while trying to save a 
companion. 

George J. Rennie, assistant secretary 
and assistant general manager of the 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
New York, and associated with the com- 
pany for the last 10 years, died Jan. 25 
while on a Caribbean trip. 

Charles Peckham, 64 years old, at one 
time member of the knit goods firm of 
Robischon & Peckham New York, died 
Jan. 23. 

Albert E. Dickman, aged 49, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Puritan Cordage Mills, 
Louisville, Ky., died Jan. 1. 

Robert H. Fisher, for eight years New 
England branch manager for Du Pont 
Rayon Co., died Jan. 21. 

W. Morgan Hood, aged 67, sales rep- 
resentative for Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident at Roanoke, Va., on Jan. 9. 

Edward H. Best, founder and presi- 


dent of Edward H. Best & Co., Inc., 
3oston, dealers in felts and_ printing 
blankets, died Jan. 17. 


Ball E. Wilkins, aged 69, founder and 
former operator Mary Louise Cotton 
Mill, near Cowpens, S. C., died sud- 
denly at Whitmire, S. C. 

William C. Boyd, aged 67, sales agent 
for the Sonoco Co., Hartsville, S. C., 
died suddenly at his home in Charlotte, 
N;: C.,. Jamel. 

Chester H. Hardy, general superinten- 
dent of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Bleaching 
Co., died recently. 

L. E. Anderson, aged 61, for 20 years 
superintendent Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., died there last month. 
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NEW MACHINERY 





Continuous Wheel 


Fo. 


chemicking, 


boiling 
and 


out, scouring, 
other opera- 


tions, a continuous rotary wheel 
for textile fabrics has been de- 
veloped by Hunt & Moscrop, 
Ltd., Manchester, England. 
When used for scouring, the 
machine gives a boil.of 2 to 
3 hr., running at a cloth speed 
of 30 yd. per minute. The fab- 
ric enters the wheel through a 
liquor distributor mounted on a 
reciprocating wagon which is 
driven by differential link mo- 
tion and which lays the cloth 
evenly across the space between 
the inner and outer shell of the 
wheel. The liquor is supplied 
by a centrifugal pump from a 
tank and is fed through a 
V-shaped container along with 
the cloth The fabric is run 
at full width and is carried 
around by the bottom semi- 
circle of the wheel 

A side elevation of the ma- 
chine is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, one end 


plate of the tank being open to 
illustrate the bottom semicircle 
of the wheel, which is built up 
of detachable plates Every 10 
or 15 min. the operator removes 
one of these plates from the 
back of the wheel as it emerges 
over the top of the tank, and 
refixes it at the front of the 
wheel, thereby keeping th? floor 
of the bottom semicircle of the 
wheel intact, whereas the upper 
half is free for feecing-in and 
taking - out operations. The 


wheel rotates slowly on its axis 


as the weight of the cloth in- 
creases on the ingoing and de- 
reases on the outgoing side. 
nce the machine is filled, the 
fabric runs continuously, being 
fed in and taken out at the 
ame speed 

For bleaching rayon and other 
delicate fabrics, the wheel can 
be used in combination with a 
brattice or traveling-apron ma- 
chine in order to permit wash 


ing, chemicking, scouring, etc., to 
be carried out continuously. It 
an also be employed in con- 
junction with Gantt pilers, con- 
tinuous open-width washers of 
the conventional type, and sim- 
ilar continuous equipment It 

stated that the machine is 


designed to run the goods at the 


orrect tension and without 
reasing The wheel can be 
structed of wood or of one 
the Various orrosion-resist- 


1] 


Button-Breaker Roll 


been de 


ndere? 


Machine Co., 370 Straight St., 
Paterson, N. J. The composi- 
tion roll is made of interlocking 
sections reinforced with a metal 
core and with the buttons an 
integral part Damaged sec- 
tions of the roll may be quickly 


and easily replaced. 


Lockstitch Sewing 
Machine 


industrial sewing 
machines in a new line inter- 
changeable with other makes in 
regard to mounting dimensions, 


Lockstitch 


power requirements, and work- 
ing position, are announced by 
Union Special Machine Co., Chi- 
cago. Advantages claimed for 


the machines include exception- 
ally close tolerances; rotary 
mechanism transmission parts 
used throughout the machine, 





except at or near the needle 
power transmission from uppe1 
to lower shaft through three 
precision-cut helical-type spur 


gears to eliminate bevel 
und vertical shafts; transmis- 
sion system sealed in oil; feed- 
ing mechanism positively driven 


gears 


through eccentrics and_ short 
connecting rods eliminating use 
of long pitman rods and rocker 
shafts; rotary hook race-away 
automatically lubricated from 
oil reservoir to permit greate) 
speed cooled and cleaned by 


means Of an alr pump. 


Motorized Reducer 


felt Co., 910 South 
Michigan Ave Chicago, has 
placed on the market a new 
line of motorized helical gear 
reducers, outstanding features 
of which are the accessibility 
of the motor and the high 
speed gears The complete mo 
With adapter and =m 
pinion j so designed that it 
may be removed a a unit for 
nspection or maintenance, with 
out disturbing the al nt of 
the motor other parts of 


apparatus Ot 


Link 


tor, 


mtor 


her 


features n 


ude helic type gears witl 


' 
i 
low peed haft ind bear 


loads; sturdy iron housing to 
provide rigid mounting for bear- 
ings, shafts and motor and to 
serve as a reservoir for auto- 
matic lubrication of inclosed 
parts. 


V ariable-Speed Drive 


Variable-speed drives of an 
improved type have been an- 
nounced by U. S.. Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The phantom view of the U. S. 
Varidrive motor shows the new 
lever arm construction designed 
for larger horsepower ratings; 
compact unit containing for- 
merly separate constant-speed 
motor, device 


variable - speed 





and gear case; control, which 
varies the driving diameter of 
the Varidiscs to effect speed 
changes. The motor may be 


connected directly to the driven 
machine and operated at the 
will of soperator. 


Control Instruments 


control instruments, 
controller and a 
direct-reading absolute-pressure 
have been placed on the 
market by Bristol Water- 
bury, Conn. Advantages claimed 
for the pyrometer include non- 
arcing, non-corroding, mercury- 
to - mercury electric contacts 
sealed in glass; relays unneces- 
sary; operating mechanism visi- 


Two new 
a pyrometer 


faLce, 


Co.., 


ble and accessible; full safety 
features. The pressure gage is 
of the recording vacuum type, 


compensated for changes’ in 
barometric pressure and tem- 
perature, and is available for 
ranges as low as 25 mm. head 


mercury, or its equivalent. 


Compensated Air Hose 


Development of an air hose, 
designed to eliminate internal 
friction and chafing and _ to 
resist surge and pulsation, is 


announced ‘by Manhattan Rub- 
ber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 


Manhattan, Ine., Passaic, N. J. 
It is stated that unequal ply 
stresses set up in the wall of 
the hose by longitudinal and 
lateral tensions incident with 
Operation are compensated for 
and made equal by means of 
two strength members a 





braided cord member for lon 
gitudinal stresses, and a_= spi 
raled strength member for ex- 
pansion and lateral stresses, 
both welded in rubber 


Humidity Controller 


An improved compensated or 
lifferential humidity controlle: 
is announced by Minneapolis 
Hloneywell Regulator Co., Min 
neapolis Minn The controller 
operates in normal fashion, gov 


erning the supply of moisture at 
the desired relative humidity 
until the utside temperature 


begins to re- 
con 
electrical 
humidity 
limit con- 


vary. An outside 
mote-bulb temperature 

troller, through an 
connection with the 
controller, acts as a 


trol. When the outside tempera- 
ture drops, the humidity con- 
troller reduces the moisture, 


which eliminates condensation 


or frost on the outside walls 
and windows. When the outsid 
temperature rises, the inside 


humidity is increased accord- 


ingly. 


Rubber-Like Plastic 


Said to have remarkable re- 
sistance to the swelling action 
of oils and greases and the dis- 
integrating action of corrosive 
chemicals, a rubber-like plastic, 
called Koroseal, has been devel- 
oped by B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. The new material, 
is expected to find a wide range 
of industrial such as 
piston packing, oil-sealing gas- 


uses, 


kets, and other’ applications, 
Where the characteristics, men- 
tioned above, together with su- 
perior flexing properties, are 


required, 


Improved W eld-Timer 


An improved automatic weld- 
timer for use with resistance 
welding machines is announced 
by Electric Controller & Mfg. 


Co., 2702 E. 79th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The new timer contains 
less apparatus, has a smalle) 
cabinet, and is designed to op- 


erate at twice the speed of the 
earlier model. The faster opera 
tion is said to produce mors 
welds per minute, to increase 
the number and variety of thick- 





metals which can 


nesses of be 
welded, and to allow greater 
concentration and closer control 
of heat. Rather than to allow 
a definite amount of time for 
each weld, adjustable time and 
current range features vary the 
time in inverse proportion to 
current flow, which is said to 


produce welds of uniform con 
sistency 
Midget Static 
Eliminator 

A small, rugged static elim 
inator, known as the Midget 


static eliminator, designed t« 
cover any combination of points 
on any size of machine, is an 
nounced by Simcoe Mfg. Co., 
130 Race St., Philadelphia. The 
power unit, consisting of 

transformer and Neutra-stat, is 
housed in an Sx&x4-in. iron box 
The stepped-up neutralizin: 
current is distributed by insu 
lated cables to Midget bars of 
simple construction From the 
bars project points, said to be 


unbreakable, which are designed 


to produce a constantly revers 
ing statie field of high intensity 
The bars are located approx 
mately % in. from the work and 
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AND PROCESSES 


usually 3 in. in diameter, but 
can be secured smaller if de- 
sired. The distance the points 


the bars varies 
from 3 to 2 in. Convenient fiber 
insulating supports, 6x§x34 in., 
are furnished with each bar, one 
end being drilled to take the bar 
and provided with a set-screw 
to lock it in place. The bars can 
be fed from other high-voltage 


project from 


static-eliminating systems by 
using a special Simcoe Neutra- 
stat with each bar. 
Power Pump With 
Inclosed Ends 

Worthington Pump & Ma- 


chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., 
announces completion of an 18 
in.-stroke, totally inclosed, hori- 
zontal, duplex power pump for 
loads to 200 hp. The self-con- 
tained power end, supported on 


the foundation throughout its 
length, is designed for use with 
either the packed piston or the 


outside - end - packed plunger 
types of liquid ends for hot or 
cold liquids. Other features in- 
clude frames cast en bloc; self- 
contained, double-row, tam- 
pered-roller, anti-friction crank- 
shaft, pinion shaft, and pin 
bearings; main gear and pinion 
herringbone to furnish any ra- 
tio to 9.66 to 1; oil pump, 
driven by crank from. pinion 
shaft, furnishes flood lubrica- 
tion for all bearings and pres- 
sure syray lubrication at the 
intermesh of gear and pinion 


Safety Switch 


4 small 30-ampere_ safety 
switch of modern design has 
been put on the market by 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 562 North 





Twelfth St., Milwaukee, Wis. To 
facilitate wiring, the complete 
mechanism can be removed by 
loosening two screws, the wires 
pulled through, and the mecha- 


nism replaced. The switch is 
ft the fusible type, and _ top, 
bottom, side, and rear knock- 
outs permit easy mounting. 
Front-operated toggle mecha- 
nism is double-pole, positive 
nake-and-break, and the oper- 
iting lever is composed of arc- 
esisting laminated horn fiber. 


dir Conditioner 


Operating on the chemical- 
bsortion principle and contain- 
x no refrigeration coils, an 
r conditioner, Known as the 
‘alorider, has been @Ceveloped 

Research Corp., Chrysler 
‘ldg., New York. When _ the 
lative humidity rises above 

point for which the control 
set, a blower draws the air 
rough cascades of liquid Cal- 


de and over lump Caloride 
til the relative humidity is 
proximately 25%, at which 
nt it is discharged into the 
rrounding atmosphere. The 
ed air quickly diffuses and 
said to bring the average 
iidity to about 40% Ordi- 
lv, during the winter months 


Caloride is dispensed with and 
the air to be treated is passed 
over and through clean, warm 
water. In order to prevent un- 
wanted saturation, a secondary 
air inlet damper is provided to 
permit dry air to mix with the 
moistened air before it is dis- 
charged into the room. 


Enlarged Switch Line 


Addition of 100- and 200-amp. 
switches to the 50,000 Line of 
Type A switches has been an- 
nounced by Switch & Panel 





Division, Square D. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. In addition to the regu- 
lar features of the line, the new 
switches are ‘‘quick-make, quick- 
break,” and are equipped with 
interlocked covers and elevated 
removable bases for easier wir- 
ing. The weather-proof, dust- 
tight, cast-aluminum or iron in- 
closures are considerably smaller 
than those of the conventional 
type of knife switch because of 
the compact interior design. 
Other developments include 
double-break contacts with steel 
spring reinforcements designed 
to assure constant pressure on 
the contacts for reduced heat- 
ing, and Square D positive-pres- 
sure contacts. 


Direct-Reading 
Humidity Indicator 


A direct-reading industrial 


humidity indicator, Known as 
Airguide, is announced by Fee 
Stemwedel, Inc., 219 West Chi- 


cago Ave., Chicago. The instru- 
ment consists of a new “‘float- 
ing’ type humidity-sensitive ele- 


ment mounted in a heavy 
stamped-metal case 4§ x 14 in. 
The dial indicates direct rela- 
tive humidity from 0 to 100%. 
Advantages claimed for the in- 
dicator are that it requires no 
charts, is extremely simple to 
use, operates satisfactorily in 


atmospheres continuously ex- 
ceeding 70% relative humidity, 
is so designed that it is unneces- 
sary to fill well and replace 
wicks. 


Hermetically Sealed 


Capacitors 
Hermetically sealed power 
capacitors, approximately one- 


half the size and one-third the 
weight of conventional oil-filled 
units, are announced by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburg, Pa. Each unit 
is housed in a welded case of 
.05 in. sheet steel, equipned 
with solder-seal percelain  ter- 


minal bushings, 
with the fire 
Inertine 


and impregnated 
proof substa ne 
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Cutting and 
Winding Machine 


For cutting and winding fab- 
rics a combination machine has 
been placed on the market by 
Fabric Machine Co., Ine., 307 
Center St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Only one machine feature is 
used at a time, the other being 
cut out entirely by means of 
stop motions. Both the wind- 
ing and the cutting operations 
are done from the front of the 
machine. A saving in floor 
space results from the combin- 
ing of two distinct machines 
into one unit. 


Hand-lift Truck 
and Skid Platform 


To handle loads up to 1,000 
lb., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, has developed the 
Zephyr hand-lift truck and 
Featherweight skid platform. 
The truck is steered by means 
of a caster wheel and will han- 
dle a 36x42-in. skid platform 
in a 4-ft. aisle. The lifting 
mechanism is of steel and mal- 
leable castings; axles and link 
shafts are locked to prevent 
turning or wear in the side 
rails; wearing parts are acces- 
sible and easily replaced; rein- 
forced steel plate welded be- 
tween side rails provides a deck 
to handle loads with or without 
skid platform. The skid plat- 
form weighs less than 40 Ib.; 
the legsgare welded to the frame 
to insure absolute rigidity; and 


the deck is of oak. 
Chlorinated 
Rubber Base 

Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., announces. the 


development of Tornesit, a chlo- 
rinated rubber base, from an 
experimental to a commercial 
product. The material is used 
in the preparation of anti- 
corrosive paints, emulsions, 
binders, adhesives and plastics. 
The product is said to have 
great uniformity, rapid rate of 
solution, light color and little 
residue. 
* 


Business 
Literature 


Salt Co., 
describ- 


Brine. International 
Scranton, Pa. Booklet 
ing operation of ‘“Lixate’”’ proc- 
ess for making brine. 

Silicates. Philadelphia Quartz 
121 S. 3d St., Philadelphia 
November Silicate P’s and Q’s 
containing abstracts of latest 
patents related to sili 


uses of 


Oil. Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey and associated Esso 
Marketers, 26 Broadway, New 
York. Fourth issue of Esso 
Oil Ways, a magazine devoted 


to industrial lubrication. 
Air Conditioning. [LG Electric 


Ventilating Co., Chicago. Con- 
densed catalog of ventilating, 
heating, cooling and air condi- 


tioning equipment. 
Cables. General 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Electric Co., 
“Industrial 


Cable,” a new 128-page_illus- 
trated catalog containing de- 
seription and list of insulated 
wire and cable used in indus- 
trial power transmission. 
Brilliant Avirol. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Ine., Wil- 
mington, Del. Booklet discus- 
sing properties of alcohol sul- 


phates and other alcohol deriv- 
atives and their uses in proces- 
sing cotton, wool, silk, rayon, 
ete. 

Gardinol, Ga 
mington, Del. | 
properties of |} 


rdinol Corp., Wil- 
sooklet discussing 
1igher fatty alco- 


hol sulphates and their uses in 
processing cotton, linen, wool, 
silk, and rayon. 

Gears. Medart Co., 3512 De- 
Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. Leaflet 
illustrating various types. of 
gears, cogs and keys, ete 

Almanac, James Talcott, Inc., 
factor, New York, has _ issued 
the first ‘“‘Factors’ Almanac.” It 


contains commercial information 


and astronomical and tempera- 
ture data. 
Centrifugal Pumps. Worth- 


ington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. Three leaflets 
describing types L and F single- 
stage Volute centrifugal pumps, 


and type U two-stage Volute 
centrifugal pump. 

Oxy - acetylene. Linde Ail 
Products Co., 205 East 42nd St., 
New York. Two booklets, re- 
vised edition of “Precautions 
and Safe Practices,” and ‘“Rec- 
ommended Practices for Gas 


Cutting of Structural Steel.” 


Telemetering. Bristol Ce., 
Waterbury, Conn. Bulletin de- 
scribing Metameter to be used 
in measuring conditions at long 


distances. 

Control Instruments. 
Co., Foxboro, Mass. 
citing six features of Rotax 
electrically operated controller ; 
bulletin devoted to gas-line 
pressure control; leaflets de- 


Foxboro 
Folde: 


scribing other standard control 
and recording instruments. 
Picking Machinery. Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Illustrated pamphlet de 
voted to detailed description of 
Whitin 1934 model one-process 
picker. Contains gearing dia- 
grams, floor plans, and cross- 


sections of different set-ups. 

Roofs, Johns - Manville, 22 
East 40th St., New York 
Brochure describing industrial 
roofing material. 

Mothproofing. Daniel H 
Jones, Gimbel Bldg., Philadel 
phia Two booklets devoted to 
mothproofing as a mill proble) 

Card Clothing. Davis & Furbe: 
Machine Co., North Andover 
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Mass. December issue Davis € 


trade association; the second, a 


named above, Sonoco has plants 





the best papers in the card 


Furber News containing article list of directories in which as- at Rockingham, N. C., and clothing contest. William Neu- 
devoted to metallic card cloth- sociations may be located; the Brantford, Ontario. This com- mann, Rochelle Park, N. J., re- 
ing. third gives number of members pany is the largest manufac- ceived an award of $50. It was 
Soaps. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet of 340 large associations and turer of paper carriers for the originally planned to give first, 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. Loose- tells how membership lists may textile industry in America. second and third prizes of $100, 
leaf booklet outlining textile be procured. Sales and management offices $50 and $25, respectively, but 
processing. Flow diagrams show for the Climax-Lowell Division the close ranking of the three 
application of soap and soap Basie Dimensions for Cones for will be maintained at Mystic, best papers led to a revision. 
products to each major fiber. Warp and Knitting Yarns and Conn., under the direction of P. W. Ellis has resigned as 
Hole Sizes for Bobbins for G. W. B. White, formerly presi- superintendent of Sibley Mfg. 
oe Filling Cop Winders, Simpli- dent of Climax and Lowell. The Co., Augusta, Ga., to become 


fied Practice Recommendation 
R152-34; 
Docume! 


New 


its, 


from the Hartsville 
ingham plants. 


Superintendent of 
Washington, 


southern territory will be served 
and 
Executive offices 


northern salesmanager of Jo- 
seph Sykes Bros. (American) 
Inc., Boston, distributors for the 


Rock- 


re < - Sc. for the combined units will be products of Joseph Sykes Bros., 
Publieations Subject to regular revision by M™aintained at Hartsville. Sonoco England, card clothing manu- 
a standing committee of the in- Manufactures a_ complete line facturers. 2 2 
> ; ~— -—, ; dustry, this recommendation be- Of Paper carriers, including E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila- 
Practical Everyday Chemistry; (oie 'effective March 1. 1934, Cones, tubes, cores, bottle bob- delphia, have paid to their em- 
H. Bennett ; Chemical Pub- and has now been printed for bins and_ spools, also under- ployees a service bonus for 1934, 
lishing Co. of N. Y., Inc., the first time. Illustrated with Clearer rolls and cork cots. double that paid for 1933. 
New York. Price $2. ; diagrams : Union Special Machine Co., Allis-Chalmers was host at 
This book has been compiled - Chicago, has assigned an ad- open-house recently to more 
for those who like to dabble e ditional representative, John than 30,000. For the first time, 
and putter with chemicals. Ebert, to its Philadelphia dis- the huge plant at Milwaukee 
Starting with “adhesives,” it trict, which is under the direc- covering 155 acres was open 
a ain ae ae arene, B « tion of T. M. Murphy, Mr. Ebert to families of employees and 
cosmeucs, é so oon a : will make his headquarters at invited guests who filed through 
through the alphabet. The tex- USINESS York, Pa. C. R. Spencer has three miles of shops and found- 
tile chemist will be intrigued N ws been given the Pottsville dis- ries for a glimpse at the tur- 
with the chapter on “Textiles Ve Ss trict and J. A. Zimmer continues bines under construction for 
and Fibers,” which commences: to cover the Allentown territory. Boulder Dam and other indus- 
Textiles and their treatments Sonoco Products Co., Harts- In Boston, new and larger office trial features of the plant. 
are many and diverse,” and ville, S. C., Climax Tube Co., space has been taken at 210 Earl P. Stevenson was elected 
goes on to say, “specialty ef- Mystic, Conn., and Lowell Paper Lincoln St., permitting and ex- president Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
fects are produced by intricate Tube Corp., Lowell, Mass., have pansion of the service depart- Cambridge, Mass., succeeding 
Processes. Nevertheless, he merged according to announce- ment and of the display room. Arthur D. Little, who becomes 
will get a lot of fun making (if ment by L. Coker, president Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Phila- chairman of the board. Roger 
not using) wart removers, lum- of Sonoco Products Co. The delphia, has placed H. Rainford C. Griffin was elected treasurer ; 
inous paint, fly spray, auto pol- plants at Garwood, N. J., Mystic, Gaffney in charge of its new taymond Stevens continues as 
ish, and what not. Conn., and Lowell, Mass., will Atlanta office. Mr. Gaffney is vice-president. 
be designated as the Climax- a graduate of Georgia Tech Corn Products Refining Co., 


Trade Association in the United  [owell Division of Sonoco Prod- and has spent a number of New York, announces that L. G. 
States; Special Libraries As- ucts Co. Climax Tube Co. and years in southern and eastern Manning is now connected with 
sociation, New York; three [Lowell Paper Tube Corp. are mills. the company as an associate in 
pamphlets at 50c. each. well known throughout New Davis & Furber Machine Co., the textile development and re- 
These three publications act England, the middle Atlantic North Andover, Mass., has an- search department. Mr. Man- 

as a guide to those working states and other sections as nounced that Charles J. Nelson, ning was with the New Bedford 

with trade associations. The manufacturers of quality tubes, Troy, N. H., and G. C. Truslow, Textile School for 11 years and 
first is a bibliography on man- cones and other paper products. Draper, N. C., have been. with operating companies in the 
agement and activities of the’ In addition to the four locations awarded prizes of $100 each for textile industry. 





To Extend FTC Inquiry 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces that its investigation of “labor 
costs, profits and investments of com- 
panies and establishments in the textile 
industries” will be continued for the 
last six months of 1934. Under au- 
thority of an executive order, the Com- 
mission made such an inquiry for three 
six-months period, from Jan. 1, 1933, 
to June 30, 1934, and for the two- 
months period, July-August, 1934, and 
has already made public part of its re- 
port on that inquiry. At the request of 
the National Industrial Recovery Board, 
and upon authorization of the President, 
the commission will extend its inquiry 
to cover the full six-months period, July 
1 to December 31, 1934. To gather in- 
formation desired in the inquiry, the 
Commission will mail questionnaires to 
approximately 3,000 companies engaged 
in the cotton, woolen and silk and rayon 
industries as soon as the questionnaires 
can be printed. 

e 


Labor Board Reports 


The emergency situation resulting 
from the textile strike occupied the Tex- 
tile Labor Relaitons Board’s entire at- 
tention during the first three months of 
its existence, its first quarterly report to 
President Roosevelt made public Jan. 30 
declared. 


* 
New Textile Education Plan 
A most constructive step forward in 
textile education has been announced in 


the form of a series of lectures to be 
given by the Philadelphia Textile School 
in cooperation with the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania. These lectures start 
Feb. 28 and conclude May 16. The sub- 
jects for the first two lectures are: Feb. 
28, “What Prospects for Textiles in the 
Fight for the Consumers’ Dollar?” by 
Prof. A. H. Williams; Mar. 14, “The 
Battle for the Consumers’ Textile Dollar” 
by H. S. Davis. 
@ 


Textile Show Plans 
Go Forward 


With less than two months before the 
opening of the eleventh Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition, April 8 to 13, prepara- 
tions are complete except for final details 
of the program, according to W. G. Sir- 
rine, president of the exposition. 


Evening Textile Courses 


James Chittick, consulting textile spe- 
cialist, began a private evening class in 
textiles on Feb. 4. It will meet from 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. on Monday evenings. 
The course covers textiles from raw ma- 
terials to finished goods, including silks, 
rayons, cottons, woolens, linens, pile 
fabrics, etc 

Evening textile courses for the spring 
session announced by Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, include one on Cot- 
ton Goods Converting, 7.30 to 9.20 p.m. 
Mondays, beginning Feb. 11, and one 
on Converting of Rayon and Synthetic 
Fabrics, 7.30 to 9.20 p.m. Thursdays, 
beginning Feb. 11—both by H. R. 
Mauersberger; and a third by Wm. H. 
Arlt on Design for Textiles, 7.30 to 9.30 
p.m. Mondays, beginning Feb. 11. Each 
is announced as an advanced course, and 
for 15 weeks’ duration. Registration is 
in Room 301 Business Bldg. 


Russian Delegation Here Soon 


The seven Russian Soviet textile ex- 
perts who have been visiting the textile 
machinery industries of Germany and 
England were understood to have sailed 
from England late in January for the 
United States. They are said to be in- 
terested in weaving and finishing ma- 
chinery for cottons and rayons and pos- 
sibly in knitting machinery, but not in 
goods or accessories. M. A. Korotkoff 
is said to head the delegation. 


Extend Work-Load 


Restrictions 


The provisions restricting the increase 
of work assignments, which were supposed 
to terminate Feb. 1, have been extended 
until 30 days after the Textile Work As- 
signment Board submits its report to the 
President. The date of such submission 
is not known definitely; extension was 
granted for “a reasonable time” after 
Jan. 1. 


Retailers’ Testing League 


Retailers’ Testing League, organized 
in January under the sponsorship of 
United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., announces that it is prepared to 
supply executives, merchandise man- 
agers, buyers, and other members semi- 
monthly confidential bulletins, merchan- 
dise specifications, information for store 
training departments, quality standards 
as developed by tests, complete testing 
facilities with reports in terms of con- 
sumer understanding and interest, and 
scientific tests for buying standards. 
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lextile World Analyst 


- Activity on up-curve but “profit” situation 


demanding, and receiving, attention 


Textile Activity Starts Year Right: The year seems to have gotten 
off to a good start, so far as textile mill activity is concerned. On the basis 
of incomplete information, and with official statistics not available at this 
writing, we would estimate January consumption of textile fibers as slightly 


greater than that for the corresponding month last year. 


. . A complete 


summary of the 1934 performance, with final figures, will be published in 
our Annual Review and Forecast Number, under date of Feb. 28. 


N AN analysis of general business 
] prepared late last month, an economist 

whose opinion we value highly says 
this of textiles: “Textile mill activity in 
rising curve. Outlook for further moder- 
ate rise, but profit margins in most cases 
distinctly less satisfactory than a year 
ago.” 

Even though that may not be news 
to textile manufacturers, it is a concise 
and realistic description of the situation 
today. 

The promise of increased activity, of 
course, cannot be dismissed too lightly. 
As the alternate better year in the two- 
year textile cycle, and with other lines 
of business on the up-grade, 1935 does 
offer hope of better volume, which is 
always welcome. 

That leaves the matter of profits. The 
industry was well aware—before the 
Federal Trade Commission said so—that 
profits of the early NRA days had de- 
venerated into losses. Fortunately, just 
now, there seems to be an intention to do 
something about it. The proposal of the 
Committee on Stabilization of the Fin- 
ishing Industry for the regulation of 
printing machines is an example of the 
type of thinking which is going on. 

Of similar import, in our opinion, is 
the comment by Arthur Besse, president 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, on the FTC report on 
the woolen and worsted industry. Mr. 
esse points the moral in no uncertain 
terms. He says, in part: 

“The report of the Federal Trade 
Commission shows the unfortunate ef- 
fect in the wool textile industry of a ca- 
pacity for manufacturing which is in ex- 
cess of the effective demand. This 
not news to members of the wool tex- 
tile industry, but the publication of these 
figures for recent periods emphasizes 
the difficulty of profitable operations 
while the present relationship between 
demand and supply exists. The indus- 
try cannot show satisfactory results until 
demand is stimulated or until the 
verity of competition forces a certain 

rercentage of the mills to close and so 
reduce the present excess of manufac- 
turing capacity. 

“The most discouraging figures in the 
rade Commission’s report are those for 


is 


se- 
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the first six months of 1934. The three 
classifications combined showed net 
sales of $86,520,149. The total net in- 
come, after taxes, amounted to $464,535, 
or slightly more than one-half of 1 per 
cent. This was the best part of the 
year! The loss of $2,390,597, which the 
report shows for July and August, 1934, 
was increased tremendously during the 
four remaining months of the year, so 
that not only was 1934 not profitable in 


in TEXTILE Wortp’s price index num- 
bers, continued steady at approximately 
the same levels as prevailed the previous 
two months. Raw cotton remains at 135, 
while market conditions are reflected in 
a gain of two points for yarns and a loss 
of two points in gray cloth. As previously 
noted, because of the low level of the silk 
index the three-point gain registered 
during the month shows a relatively large 
increase in cents per pound, in this case 
the average gain being llc. 

Manufacturing margins in both carded 
cotton fabrics and yarns fluctuated within 
a narrow range during January, the 
average for the month in each case being 
the same as that for the previous month. 
(Tables I and IT) 


itself, but its losses probably wiped out Taste I. Carpep Fasric Maratw 
what profit had accrued in 1933 due to D Margin Margin 
inventory appreciation. Even without te 4 - a mei ee 
actual figures for the last four months Setoer. 1931... 13.3 hain 1934... _? 
of 1934, it is easy to see that the indus- January, 1932... 12.1 September, 1934 18.6 
try needs some means of maintaining a a rss aa ocean take. ae 
more equitable price structure unless it January, 1933... 10.4 December, 1934 16.2 
can look forward to a substantial in- sae 935° teres a3 omy Free. “3 
crease in the current volume of business. October, 1933... 19.1 Jan. 16..... 16.3 
Unless either better prices or a greater January, 1934... 18.4 Jan. 13. 16.3 
volume can be achieved, it becomes only ss “— —_ wen 
a matter of survival of the fittest—which 
for the less fit is a far from pleasing 
prospect. The report should be of real Tasts Il. Carpep Yarn Maram 
: oe —* : = oes ia Margin M i 
ser s - . argin 
service fo the industry by giving 2 cor Dulane Dae 
posite | a a a oe ae Fil el 12.6 July, 1934...... 14.7 
ferent groups and brimging home to the October, 1931... 12.7 August, 1934.... 15.3 
industry the seri 5 —_ : January, 1932... 10.9 September, 1934. 15.6 
oe of the snehen, Te e..... 9.6 October, 1934... 14.6 
and the necessity for corrective action.” October, 1932... 12.3 November, 1934. 13.5 
(Italics are ours.) Jonuary, 1933... 10.2 December, 1934. 13.5 
With the exception of raw silk, which on. 23.2 “+ ” rw 
has been advancing steadily since last October, 1933... 20.0 Jan. 16. 13.7 
S : a ay January, 1934... 18.3 Jan. 23. 3.7 
September, prices in January, as reflected ‘April, 1934... 15.9 Jan. 30. 13.2 
Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 
———Cotton Index Numbers———. —Wool Index Numbers— Silk Index 
Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw Silk 
July 31, 1914... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1932, average. . 51 76 73 100 78 97 115 128 34 
1933, sig 84 116 110 113 116 135 139 181 35 
Jan. 1934..... 124 151 139 144 153 180 181 222 32 
Feb. 1934..... 132 148 146 144 153 180 181 222 34 
Mar. 1934..... 132 149 145 142 152. 178 180 §=6.209 31 
Apr. 1934..... 128 144 141 141 147 176 180 §©209 30 
May 1934..... 125 136 132 140 140 §= 166 170 =©209 27 
June 1934..... 132 136 132 140 138 §=160 169 209 26 
July 1934..... 135 148 136 140 138 159 161 209 25 
Aug. 1934..... 141 150 136 140 130 150 160 209 25 
Sept. 1934...... 138 148 149 144 127 145 155 190 24 
Oot, 1938....<.. 133 141 143 140 125 140 154 188 26 
Nov. 1934..... 134 136 138 140 124 137 154 190 27 
Des. 19394..... 135 136 139 140 124 136 154 190 29 
Jan. 1935. 135 138 137 140 124 132 154 190 32 
Note: All cotton indices since Aug. |, 1933, include processing tax 
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APAN made sharp gains in exports of cotton piece goods dur- 


ing 1934, according to preliminary figures. 


During the first 


10 months of the year, she shipped 47,000,000 square meters to 
the Philippines against 37,000,000 from the United States; in 
the previous year, on the contrary, Japan shipped only 17,000,- 


000 there against 64,000,000 from this country. 


Similarly, 


whereas in 1933 the United States sold approximately 65% of 


the cotton textiles imported by Costa Rica against 15% 


from 


Japan, the figures had reversed in the first eight months of 1934 


19% 


from the United States and 59° 


from Japan. 


The explanation is found, in part at least, in the shift in the 


price basis. 
Rica averaged 2.94 and 2 


In 1933 United States and Japanese goods in Costa 
.72 colombes per kilo, respectively. In 


1934, the United States price increased to 4.11 while the Japa- 


nese price held at 2.70. 


These few facts again emphasize the seriousness of the mes- 
sage which Harry L. Bailey brought to the annual meeting of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute in December.—Editor. 


Beware of Frankenstein! 


Importance of effective inventory con- 


trol in minimizing distribution prob- 
lems of the cotton textile industry was 
emphasized by Goldthwaite H. Dorr, 
acting president Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute in an address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants. Mr. Dorr urged the mer- 


opportunity to 
for avoid- 


erlook no 
the 


chants to Ov 


urge on mills necessity 


ing the creation of over-supplies of 
stocks, pointing out that “manufactur- 
ing for inventory in the absence of or- 
ders, or a reasonable prospect of or- 
ders, may not seem to be a_ serious 
thing from the standpoint of an indi- 
vidual mill but, in the aggregate, it can 


Frankenstein which soon de- 


market stability.” 


create a 
strovs our 


IV est Calls 30-Hour IV eck 
“Fantastic Procedure” 


lo cram additional employees, by 
means of the proposed thirty-hour week, 
into the cotton textile industry, which 
has already reemployed its members and 
is facing a marked falling off in the 
consumption of its products, would be 
a fantastic procedure contrary to the in- 
terests of both emplovers and em 
plovees, Robert R. West, president of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
Danville, Va., and a member of the Cot 
Pextile Code Authority, told the 
National Industrial Recovery Board at 


its employment policies hearing on 
lan. 30 
Mr. West also emphasized the unde 
rability of any policv being adopted by 
NIRB which would require the set 


Ti0oNns of} 


lassificatic 


the setting up of 


occupations 


minimum wag 
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each such classification in the 
industry. 


scales ic ir 
cotton textile 


“There is a contribution which our 
industry and others, which have re- 
stored their normal employment, can 


make to the problem of unemployment,” 
Mr. West added; “it is through a re- 
sumption of the normal purchase of 
services and equipment for replacement 
and improvement which they make from 


the service and durable goods indus- 
tries. But there is neither confidence 
nor ability in an industry to take this 


course if there is not some profit to es- 
tablish credit or to furnish the neces- 
sary funds to carry on such work.” 


Cotton Goes Garbo 


\ film record of the growing and 
processing of cotton—from the field, 
through each step of the mills at Co- 


Ga., to the finished fashion 
an appropriate background of 
and Roney-Plaza in 


lumbus, 
against 
the Miami-Biltmore 


Miami, Fla.—has been completed by 
B. K. Blake & Co. for Clarence S. 
Brown & Co. It is described as a 
fashion fantasy, done in colors and 


complete with sound, music and voices, 
a new venture in shadow depiction of 
such a fabric record. Emphasis is 
placed on a crinkle novelty, known as 
Sheer-ripple, a new lightweight varia- 
tion of the seersucker family. Distribu- 
tion of the cinema began about Feb. 1, 
and it will be shown in 300 to 400 cities 
where tie-ups will be made with leading 
department stores 


siesta 


\ decided rise in combed ply-yarn de 
s at one center and a timid pick-up 
lent encouragement to 


liverie 


carded varns 





spinners at the turn of the month. While 
the increased combed yarn activity was 
unevenly distributed, it was significant 
enough to have a tonic effect on trading 
generally. Customers showed more in- 
terest in carded yarns at the end of 
January, but were disposed to press 
prices downward; most selling agents 
took a firm stand, and on occasion sac- 
rificed orders rather than give conces- 
sions. Market prospects as a whole are 
slightly improved. 


Good Retail Sales 
Tone Up Fabrics 


Prospects of a firming of domestics 
were viewed by the goods market as 
having strengthened following the un- 
usual success of the January white 
goods sales. This was especially notable 
in sheets. Denims also were strong in 
January, having firmed up even as cot- 
ton itself weakened; there was talk of an 
early rise in denim levels. Corduroys 
opened for 1935 with some prices rather 
above 1934 opening, but below end- 
season quotations. Some standard lines 
were quoted at 3c. over the opening 
1934 levels. That placed them 3c. below 
recent prevailing list quotations. 

Flannels were active and showed 
signs of an upward trend of prices. 
Buying sentiment is stronger generally 
making the spring outlook quite en- 
couraging. 


Venetian Blind-Ladder 

, ™ 
7 ape Exempted 

Acting to meet an increased demand, 
N.R.A. has exempted from machine 
hour limitations for five months all 
looms engaged in the production of 
Venetian-blind ladder tape. The tape is 
said to.be in competition with an Eng- 
lish tape only, and the exemption is de- 
signed to protect domestic industry. 


December Operations 


Statistics of particular interest to 
cotton manufacturers, showing Novem- 


ber operations and the raw _ material 
situation, were: 

Spindle activity......... 87.1% capacity, or 
: 6,027,205,823 spindle hours 
Cotton consumed ....i..6..0 413,535 bales 
(Cotton GEported «.......06505608 504,000 bales 
Cotton ginned (Jan. 23 report) 


9,380,348 bales 
November operations for comparison: 
Spindle activity capacity, or 


6,703,255, 432 spindle hours 
Cotton COnNBUMOR .....00s000% 477,060 bales 
Cotton exported .............572,359 bales 


linters ) 
.c, 20 report) 
9,174,241 bales 


(excluding 
Cotton imported 
Cotton ginned (Dec. 


8,255 bales 


Quota for 1935 Set 
at 10,500,000 Bales 


In order that farmers might plan crops 
for the coming season, Secretary of 
\griculture Henry <A. Wallace an- 
nounced last month that the 1935 quota 
for cotton would be 10,500,000 bales. 
With this announcement prices ad- 
vanced 50c. to $1 a bale on the New 
York Cotton Exchange. In addition to 
the 10,500,000 tax exemption certificates 
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will be issued for 1935, there are 
some 700,000 certificates now in the 
hands of producers, carried over from 
the 1934 season. It is expected that ap- 
proximately $130,000,000 will be dis- 
bursed in rentals to those producers who 
take part in the A.A.A. program and 
rent to 35% of their base acreage. In- 
dividual allotments will be 65% of the 
base acreage times the average vield ot! 
the base period. Some certificates will 
be available for producers on farms not 
previously engaged in cotton production. 


which 


Urge Code Maintenance 


Resolutions urging maintenance of 
cotton-textile code provisions designed 
to adjust over-capacity in. the industry 


and recording their opposition to modifi- 
cation of codes without consent of the 
affected industries were adopted Jan. 31 
by mill executives representing 90,666 
looms in the fine goods division of the 
cotton industry. 

Meeting in the offices of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, the group discussed 
phases of the industry’s surplus machin- 
ery problem affecting fine cotton goods 
manufacturers and appointed a commit- 
tee including G. Edward Buxton, chair- 
man; John McMahon, Robert Henry, 
Frank Neild, Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., and 
David Duncan to conduct an exhaustive 


study into the extent and effects of sur- 
plus and obsolete equipment in the fine 
goods division 

* 


C'.T 1, Notes 


Cotton Cullings, a new page covering 
last-minute information on cotton 
fashions in Paris and New York, ap- 
peared tor the first time in January is- 
sue of Cotton Flashes and will hereafter 
be a regular feature of the bulletin. 

Catherine Cleveland, consumer con- 
sultant, has been presenting a series of 
addresses on current trends in apparel 
and household cottons before student 
bodies and extension groups of three 
middle-western universities. 

In addition to the regular bulletin, the 
C.T.I. is sending out sales suggestions 
to department stores in anticipation of 
National Cotton Week, May 6 to 11. 


Cotton Industry Notes 


Over 200 weavers attended the spring 


meeting of the Weavers’ Division, 
Southern Textile Association, held at 
Spartanburg, S. C., Feb. 2. 

Kenneth Cotton Mills, Walhalla, 


S. C., recently celebrated the manufac- 
ture of its five millionth bedspread. 

Threads Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has 
moved its Philadelphia office from 910 
Chestnut St. to Room 641, Drexel Bldg., 
Fifth and Chestnut Sts. 

Scheuer & Co., New York, are dis- 
tributing the 1934 edition of their Com- 
parative Textile Chart. This includes 
a price history of 64x60, 5.35 yd., print 
cloth from 1913 to 1934 inclusive, and 
also a record of high and low prices 
of a wide range of staple cotton fabrics. 
A new feature is the addition of rayon 
fabric statistics. An important schedule, 
this year, reveals what 1934 prices mean 
in terms of pre-NRA and pre-AAA. 
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Palmetto Yarn Corp. has been or- 
ganized at 79 Worth St., New York, to 
do a general yarn business in the cotton 
and worsted fields. Frank Baird, for- 
merly with Baird & Sanders, is vice- 
president and sales manager. George R. 
Meyer is secretary and treasurer, and 
Frank L. Walton is chairman of the 
board. 

Kendall Mills, a division of Kendall 
Co., has transferred its gray cloth sales 
department, handling tobacco cloths and 
allied from 


numbers, the general of- 
fice at Walpole, Mass., to Room 1304, 
40 Worth St., New York. The depart- 
ment will continue under direction of 
J. M. Withrow. 


Schoolfield, Sauer Co., Inc., 40 Worth 
St. New York, and 1600 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, has been formed by J. H. 
Schoolfield, T. C. Florich and J. W. 
Sauer to act sole selling agent for 
the yarn production of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., and 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

NRA has ordered a four-month stay 
of the machine-hour limitation provision 
of the Cotton-Textile Code for a limited 
number of jacquard looms engaged in 
making bedspreads. 


as 


Cotton Financial News 


B. B. & R. Knight Corp., Providence, R. L, 
through its voting trustees has submitted 
to holders of voting trust certificates re- 
quest for expression of opinion on a plan 
to liquidate the cotton mills of the company 
which will be undertaken unless a majority 
of holders registers disapproval before Feb. 
11. It is also reported that the financial 
statement for 1934 will show a substantial 
loss. 


Aldrich Brothers Co., 
rectors have voted to liquidate assets. 
company manufacturers fine cotton and 
rayon textiles and was originally capital- 
ized for $4,000,000. The plant has 80 cards, 
10,000 twisting spindles, 1,475 looms and 
38,500 ring frame spindles. The late Henry 
L. Aldrich, Jr., and Charles T. Aldrich 
organized the company 47 years ago. 


di- 
The 


Moosup, Conn., 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Ine., 


Danville, Va., reported a net profit of $779,- 
546 on sales totaling $18,546,415 for the 
year ended Dec. 29, 1934, as compared with 


a profit of 
269,169 for 


$736,778 on sales totaling $14,- 
the previous vear. 

Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co. reports that sales 
for the last year totaled $3,914,600 as 
against $3,629,096 a year ago. The com- 
pany also reports an operating loss of $367,- 
219 as against $84,419 a year ago. The 
Lisbon (Me.) Spinning Co., a subsidiary, is 
in the process of being liquidated. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., 


reports net profit of $1,171,530 for fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1934 against $1,445,207 
for previous year. Preferred stockholders 


accepted a exchange their shares 


for 


plan 
common. 


to 


Cotton Mill News 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., has sold 
59 parcels of property in Atawaugan and 
Ballouville, Conn., at auction for $54,- 
455. J. W. Powdrell reports there is no 
foundation to the rumor that this sale is 
a part of plans to dispose of the mills. 


Wellington Curtain Co., Putnam, 
Conn., organized by Frank P. Welling- 
ton, formerly with Powdrell & Alex 
ander, Inc., has leased part of the 


Manhasset Mills for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing draperies and curtains. 

Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga 
recently purchased the Guillet overhaul 
ing system. 

Textile Thread Co., Fall River, Mass.., 
has acquired a two-story building at 47 
Bacon St., Watertown, Mass., and will 
occupy for a new plant unit. 


Walcott-Campbell Cotton Spinning 
Mill, Gulfport, Miss., is again in the 
hands of its owners after operation for 
about one year under lease to Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co. It is idle pending de 
cision on future. 

New York Mills (N. Y.) Corp. is 
reported planning reopening under a 


proposal to utilize surplus federal cot 
ton in production of corduroy. 


Cliffside (N. C.) Mills has installed 
an exhaust system and_ reworked 
slashers and size vats; work done by 
Textile Shops, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 


Draper, N. C., is equipping spinning and 
carding with Guillet taper-fitted neck. 


Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
has been chartered and will take over 
the assets of Pomona Mills, Inc., which 
was recently sold at court order to 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. for 
$653,520. Pomona Mfg. Co. was _ in- 
corporated with an authorized capital 


of $400,000, with $1,100 subscribed. 
Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., oper 
ated under receivership since April, 
1934, wiil be reorganized soon, accord- 
ing to plans filed by a Noteholders’ 
Protective Committee. The plan in- 
cludes public sale of the properties, or- 
ganization of a new corporation, promo- 
tion of working capital and distribu- 
tion of new stock to creditors. L. M. 
Carpenter will be president of the re- 
organized company. Final hearing will 


be Feb. 28. 

Wadesboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 
will be liquidated according to a de- 
cision reached at a recent meeting of 


Stockholders will 
or reject. 


the board of directors. 


meet Feb. 18 to ratify 
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seemed ARY 20 is an important date in the affairs of the wool 


industry. 


It marks the annual meeting of the National Asso- 


ciation of Wool Manufacturers and the annual opportunity for 
the industry as a whole to get into first-hand touch with those 


who are directing its destinies. 


Wool manufacturers still face many unsolved problems; they 
still have decisions to make on promotion, on production control, 


and on other phases of self-government. 


One of the obstacles 


often encountered in the past has been difficulty in crystallizing a 


sufficiently strong majority opinion. 


However, it must have 


become evident by now that little progress can be made without 


such crystallization. 

The need exists. 
industry can go places. 
start. 


as a “croocial’’ one.—Editor. 


Growers Promise 
Cooperation 


PHOENIX, Artz.—Before final adjourn- 
ment here Jan. 31, the delegates to 
the 70th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association en- 
dorsed in its entirety the plan of Arthur 
Besse, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, in a “use 
more wool” campaign. 

The executive committee of the Wool 
Growers was authorized to cooperate 
with a similar committee of the manu- 
facturers, and a fee of 10c. per sack of 
the 1935 clip is to be deducted by the 
association as the growers’ share of the 
expenses of the campaign. In Arizona, 
the eleventh state in wool production, 
this will amount to approximately $1,500. 

Wool manufacturers, Mr. Besse de- 
clared, have come to the realization that 
something must be done to create a new 
interest in the use of wool products, and 
added that cooperation has been sug- 
gested in securing legislation, and as a 
basis of legislation suggested: 


1. Make labeling permissive, but provide 
heavy penalties for misrepresentation in 
cases where labels are employed 

2. Recognize that there ‘is a big market 


for products made partly of wool and partly 
of cotton, rayon and other fibers. 


3 Establish a standard of nomenclature 
for textile products when wool is used in 
combination with other fibers in order that 
references to such products may clearly in- 


dicate the percentage of wool utilized 

His personal idea of this was as fol- 
lows: 

A “100% wool’ and “all wool” to be 
synonymous terms and used only when 
nothing but wool is used, subject to a 2% 
tolerance for possible foreign matter. 


B. “Wool” to 
referred to at 
all wool”, 
weight. 


sometimes 
“commercially 
better wool by 


mean what is 
present as 
that is 95% or 


of the 
fabrics containing 
weight unless there 
on the label or in the reference a 
nimum percentage of wool- 


teed mi 
not less than 75° of wool by 


C. Prohibit use 
nection with 


g5¢ 


»+% wool by 


word wool in con- 
less than 
is stated 
fuaran- 
such as 
weight. 
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Leadership also exists. 
February 20 would be a good day to 
In fact, that date is what baseball writers would refer to 


Potentially, the 


FTC Gives Figures 
on Costs and Profits 


Segregation of woolen and worsted 
mills has been made in a separate report 
supplementing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s report on investments, ex- 
penses and profits of textile mills is- 
sued Dec. 31, 1934, in compliance with 
Executive Order of Sept. 26, 1934. The 
wool group shows in a general way the 
same fluctuation of profit and loss as 
shown by the industry as a whole. The 
following gives total income from tex- 
tile business before payment of interest 
and Federal taxes as percentage of 
total investment less goodwill and out- 


side investment: 
Jan.- July- Jan- July- 
June Dec. June Aug. 
1933 1933 1934 1934 
33 companies spin- 
ning woolen and 
worsted yarn 7.35 12.45 3.16 *9.09 
12 companies weav- 
ing wool goods *1.41 19.72 *2.27 *9.79 
79 companies spin- 
ning and weaving 
wool goods.. ‘ 1.05 15.29 0.24 *7.09 
5 companies dyeing 
wool and finishing 
yarn and goods. *).31 13.63 *5.91 *2.16 
From this table it may be seen that 


profits were small if present in the first 
half of 1933; that they were fairly large 
in the second half of 1933 (due largely 
to inventory gains as prices rose); that 
there was an average loss for the first 
half of 1934 with large losses for the 
two months of July and August, 1934. 

Taking the actual cost figures of the 
79 companies which spin and weave we 
find them divided as follows for the four 
periods under survey: 


Jan.- July- Jan- July- 

June Dec. June Aug. 

1933 1933 1934 1934 

Labor cost 32 31 32 34 
Other manufacturing 

ex pense 20 17 18 21 

Raw material 49 52 50 45 

Total manufacturing 100 100 100 100 

The report gives a wealth of material 


for those interested in figuring cost re- 
lationships in the wool goods industry. 


N.AW.M. Annual 
Meeting 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers will hold its annual meet- 
ing in New York Feb. 20, instead of 
Feb. 13, as originally planned. 

a 

Carpet Men Appoint Style 
Committee at Annual 
Meeting 


The Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America held its annual meeting on 


Jan. 15 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York. Herbert Gutterson was re- 
elected president. Additional trustees 


were elected to bring their number up 
to nine from the previous seven. Sixty- 
three members attended. 

It was voted to appoint a style trend 
committee to develop information for 
rug manufacturers on patterns likely to 
be popular. It was proposed to have 
officials from art museums and repre- 
sentatives of the various home furnish- 
ing industries on this committee. 


Wool Stock Report 


Clothing and combing wools held by 
manufacturers and dealers on Dec. 31, 
1934, are reported by the Bureau of the 
Census to total 164,115,000 Ib., clean 
equivalent. This does not include about 
46,000,000 Ib. (grease equivalent) of car- 
pet wools, nor 27,442,000 lb. of tops and 
10,942,000 Ib. of noils. 

Of the combing and clothing wools 
115,141,000 Ib. (clean) were held by 
dealers and 48,974,000 lb. by mills. Of 
the total of these wools 87% is domestic 
and 13% foreign. Of the wools listed 
as carpet, all is foreign, with mills hold- 
ing 74% and dealers only 26. This is 
the reverse of the clothing wool situa- 
tion where mills hold only 30% and 
dealers 70%. 

* 


Business Quieter in 


Much Improved Market 


January experienced a let-up in pres- 
sure of new business in the wool goods 
market after an unusually brisk Decem- 
ber. Clothiers and women’s garment 
houses have been pressing for deliv- 
eries, and mills are so busy on old con- 
tracts that the lull was welcomed. Some 
merchants attributed the hesitancy in 
the market to the pending Supreme 
Court decision on the gold clause, but 
others regarded it as a natural and 
seasonal turn. 

Clothiers are beginning to cut spring 
goods earlier than usual and already 
some of them have been disposed of to 
meet the active retailing which is cur- 
rent at various southern winter resorts. 


It seems likely that mills will be run- 
ning on spring goods well into May. 
Business is fairly divided between 
woolens and worsteds, with the latter 


again leading the men’s wear division 
and the former most active in women’s 
Wear. 

Preparations are under way on 1935 
overcoating lines. Although one house 
is reported to have been booking busi- 
ness for next fall, the market generally 
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several 
little 


is not 
weeks. 
under last year’s opening, but fancies 
generally are expected to start on a par 
with last year. 


expected to open for 
Some lines may open a 


The threat of shoddy mixed goods 
flooding men’s wear circles seems to 
have passed, but manipulated goods are 
of growing importance in women’s wear 
and mill demand for waste and re- 
worked wool is enough to hold the mar- 
kets for these materials very strong. 

Despite the improvement in fact and 
sentiment in the wool goods business 
there is still complaint over profit mar- 
gins and the talk is still of “profitless 
prosperity.” The low inventory position 
of mills, however, indicates a_ liquid 
state seldom duplicated before. One 
worsted mill is reported to have shown 
only seven pieces of goods not on order 
in its January inventory where in recent 
previous years the inventory surplus ran 
around 2,500 pieces. 


* 
Activity of Industry 


Current statistics on wool consump- 
tion and mill activity follow, the activity 
percentage being based on single 40- 
hour shift, 54 days per week. Increases 
in all except carpet lines are shown: 


Wool consumed: 
Total clean equiv. 


November December 


(excluding carpet) 17,584,000 21,947,000 
Carpet wool (grease) 4,759,000 6,482,000 
Looms (50” wider). 61.0% 86.7% 
Carpet looms ...... 29.5% 37.9% 
CO. Saas ene kee 102.0% 128.2% 
Worsted spindles 60.3% 87.7% 
Woolen spindles .... 84.3% 99.4% 


Tops Decline Near 
End of January 


After a vacillating December, the top 
market declined in January. On Dec. 28 
spot tops on the New York Wool Top 
Exchange were at 84c; on Jan. 25 the 
price was 82c. The drop came in the 
last week of that four week period. Fu- 
tures followed about the same course, 
with June at 78c. on Dec. 28, 76.2 on 
Jan. 4, 76.8 on Jan. 11, 77 on Jan. 18 
and 74.5 on Jan. 25. Prices on foreign 
exchanges also declined. 


Wool Trade Code Notes 


For the first time in its existence the 
National Textile Labor Relations Board 
was asked to act as mediator in behalf 
of an employer when the Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., laid 
the case of a strike before it last month. 
(he strike was called because the mill 
would not discharge employees, who, the 
union representatives claim, worked in 
other mills while a strike was in prog- 
ress. 

Three upholstery firms, claiming to 
represent 60% of their industry's volume 
were heard Jan. 23 on a petition to stay 


the machine-hour limitation of their 
code for a 120-day period. The wool 
textile and the cotton-textile code au- 


thorities were both represented in op- 
posing the petition on the grounds that 
the exemption would be unfair to ma- 
hinery in their two branches which op- 
rated on similar goods. Labor opposed 
t; at least one mill under the upholstery 
code also opposed it. 

Hearing on the plea of the Textile 
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Examining, Shrinking and Refinishing 
Association to prevent the cutting-up of 
merchandise not properly sponged and 
shrunk has been postponed till March 1. 
Steps have already been taken to in- 
corporate this point in the code of manu- 
facturers of clothing. 


W ool Industry Briefs 


Reports from New York retail centers 
are to the effect that response to low-end 
merchandise sales in men’s clothing has 
radically declined. Whereas a sale last 
fall at $10 a suit brought record crowds, 
January promotions at $7.95 and $8.95 
brought little response. 

Lewis A. Hird, treasurer of Samuel 
Hird & Sons, Passaic, N. J., and mem- 
ber of the Wool Textile Code Authority, 
in addressing the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago early in January, spoke in favor 
of complete abolition of night work ex- 
cept only for such services and opera- 
tions which in their very nature must 
be continuous. 

Wool blankets, 83% wool, are said to 
be likely of increasing sale as it becomes 
evident that such a blanket is often of 
better service than an all-wool blanket 
on the low end made to sell down to a 
price. 

Bids on dark blue cloth for the Navy 
opened in Washington Jan. 25 disclosed 
prices ranging from $1.85 to $2.66 of- 
fered by Charlottesville Woolen Co. and 
Worumbo Co., respectively, on the 50,- 
000 yard item. For 150,000 and 200,000 
vds. American Woolen Co. was the only 
bidder at $2.10 and $2.074, respectively. 

On the London market is reported a 
men’s suiting with striping irregular as 
to color and grouping from selvage to 
selvage. It is said to make up into suits 
of distinction. 

Botany Worsted Mills has placed Carl 
Fick in charge of women’s coatings and 
R. N. Loveridge in charge of dress 
goods, both under Lester Brown, head 
of the women’s wear department. 

L. M. Wiggins, lately with Howard 
Merrill, has been appointed general 
manager and selling agent for the Holy- 
oke Worsted Mills. E. W. Berry and 
Fred Brewster are associated with him. 

Katahdin Woolen Mills, Corinna, Me.. 
has appointed James Talcott, Inc., as 
factor. 

Durham Jones, president of Boston 
Wool Trade Association, in addressing 
the Montana Wool Growers Association 
at Butte on Jan. 22, spoke hopefully of 
the likely effects of promotion on their 
business and urged growers to assist. 


Wool Mill News 


Park Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
has been taken over by the Associated 
Properties, Inc., headed by F. M. 
Fleason, an attorney. This seems to be 
a step toward setting the plant in opera- 
tion. 

Daniels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, 
Mass., is considering early rebuilding of 
portion of picker house at mill, recently 
destroyed by fire. Loss close to $30,000. 

Hodges Carpet Co., Inc., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., has been taken over by 
the Indian Orchard Co., and operations 
continued by the latter interests. Victor 
G. Beutell and Charles W. Walker con- 
tinue as president and clerk, respec- 
tively, of the carpet plant, while Lorin 
L. Homer, treasurer, has resigned. Win- 
sor B. Day is president of the Indian 
Orchard Co. 

Yale Woolen Mills, Marysville, Mich., 
has started the installation of new looms 
in the recently completed plant. Plant 
is 205x120 ft. It starts with 20 looms. 

Lebanon (N. H.) Woolen Mills Corp. 
is building a large addition to its mill. 
Mark Linenthal, Boston, is the archi- 


tect, and W. H. Trumbull, Hanover, 
N. H., the contractor. 

Somersworth (N. H.) Woolen Co 
has been formed with R. A. Julia, presi- 
dent, and Percy Butterfield, treasurer, 
and it has purchased a 40 loom mill 
from Deering, Milliken & Co. The two 


principals are associated with the Cowan 
Woolen Co., Lewiston, Me. 

Stillwater Worsted Mills,  Harris- 
ville, R. I., have purchased the plant of 
the W. & K. Co., Nasonville, R. I. 

Parsons (W. Va.) Woolen Mill, idle 
for several months, is being recondi- 
tioned for immediate resumption of 
operations. New York interests have 
taken over the business. 

* 


WV ool Financial Notes 


Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
for year ended Nov. 30, 1934, net 
$420,757.00 as compared with net profit of 
$502,477.00 in previous fiscal year. Sales 
during the two years were practically the 


report 
loss of 





same. Current assets at end of November 
totaled $5,640,308, and current liabilities 
$1,855,054, leaving net working capital of 
$3,785,253, the latter representing a degree 





of $380,582 from end of previous fiscal year. 


S. Stroock & Co. reports net profit for 
1934 of $22,385, compared with a net profit 
of $54,012 in 1933. On its statement cur- 
rent liabilities were only $15,436 and cur- 
rent assets nearly 70 times that. 


Goodall Worsted Co. reports net earnings 
for the year ended Sept. 30, 1934, of $302,- 
554 as compared with $446,951 in the 
preceding fiscal year. It is said that em- 
ployment at Sanford represents an im- 
provement over 1933. 
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SKEPTICS of the future possibilities of synthetic fibers have 


‘J one more reason to hide their faces 
when a general textile strike was staged and when textile 


in shame. In a year 


mill 


activity fell to some 15% below that of the previous year, rayon 


production set an all-time high! 


We don’t know any more elo- 


quent testimony to the virility of the synthetic industry than this. 
Incidentally, the Organon did a fine job, as usual, in compil- 


ing the statistical information for the year, and the v 


7arious yarn 


producers did a fine job helping the Organon to do so. 
Anyone who craves a bear position on synthetics is welcome 


to it. 


Rayon Shirtings Soon 
May be on Market 


Experimentation with rayon shirtings, 
which carried on in strict se- 
leading shirting manufacturers 


has been 
crecy by 


for 


months, is now understood to be 
nearing the point where these fabrics 
can be placed on the market at prices 


No details 
rayon shirt- 
believed, how- 
line will be on 
Rayon shirtings 
both the yarn 
tings industry 
inferior types 
ten 


volume business 
as to when the 
shown; it is 
that some of the 
display in early spring. 

dream of 
and the_ shir 
the first very 
nearly 


permitting 
are available 
ings will be 


ever, 


have been da 
producers 
ever since 
made their appearance vears 

It is claimed that the present develop 
ments by the American firms are in line 
with the successful achievements 
in Great and that the shirtings 
are both subdued as to luster and 
which were the two 
The shirtings are all- 
and-cotton and rayon- 
the first being the 
market point of 


recent 
Britain 
very 
designed, 
major difficulties. 
rayon and rayon 
and-acetate mixtures, 


most important trom a 


pleasingly 


7yY wy * 
Truck Tire Outlet 
for Yarns Near 
Prospects that rayon yarn may 
nercially for the manufac- 
ture ot tires strengthened 
recent by reports that experimen- 
tal work in this direction had made sig 
nificant progress. The yarn producers 
are understood to be with 
panies in research and 
it is reported that ex- 


soon 
iY used con 
truck 


weeks 


were 


coope rating 
the large tire com 
development, and 


have 


periments demonstrated rayon to 
possess several important advantages 
over cotton when used for truck tires 
Che DuPont Rayon Co. is mentioned as 
a leader in the experimental work in this 
held, and it is reported that this firm is 


shipping large stocks of yvarn—some say 
25,000 Ib.—monthly to tire companies 
tor their experimental use The Du- 
Pont Rayon Co. refuses to comment in 
any way on the matter. Trade leaders, 
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We'll play these, thank you.—Editor. 


however, point out that once commercial 
estab- 


use of rayon for truck tires 1s 
lished, the rayon firms most active in 
the development will naturally be in a 


strategic position to get most of this 
business. 
. 
Another Price Rise? 
Silk May doit! 
The continued upward trend of raw 


silk prices raised some conjecture in the 
ravon market this month as to the pos- 
sibility of another advance in synthetic 
fiber While most producers 
to feel that prices would remain 
while, irrespective of 
silk might do, there was a per- 
minority belief that further de- 
advance in animal fiber prices 
would warrant a rayon rise of perhaps 
5c. per lb. There was no question that 
the rayon industry would welcome such 
a rise if it could be effected without 
hurting the volume market; however, 
the present probability is that the mar- 
ket satisfied with its vear-end 
advance, at least until silk is more firmly 
new price range 


prices. 
seemed 
unchanged tor a 
what 
sistent 


Cisive 


will be 


established in its 


* 
Decorative Fabric 
Activity Aids Yarn 


lhe rayon yarn market entered Feb- 
ruary with the price situation consider- 
ably clarified. Spot buying at the new 
levels was active, and even if March 
should bring a let-up, as expected, the 
producers’ position will remain very sat 
isfactory. The viscose division enjoyed 
a good call at the end of January, orders 
chiefly from the weaving divi- 
market had adjusted 
increase and buyers were 

February requirements. 
situation was somewhat 
slower to normalize, as producers had 
not completely indicated their position 
on the higher prices. Some February 
business was taken at the old levels, but 
the trade was confident that this prac- 
tice would end with the month and that 
all March commitments would be at the 
new prices. 


coming 
sion; the 
itself to the 
covering for 
The acetate 


viscose 





A significant feature of the new year 
is the increased consumption of rayon 
in home decoration fabrics. Mills spe- 
cializing in these lines are in particularly 
firm position and are placing substantial 


orders for yarn. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers are doing unusually good busi- 
ness in decorative tabrics, which is 


ascribed to the fact that consumers gen- 
erally have neglected their homes in 
recent years due to the depression. 


Joint Rayon Display 


Rayon was given outstanding prominenc¢ 


in the very considerable textile display 
at the International Trade Fair, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, this month. 
The Viscose Co. and the duPont Rayon 


Co. had adjacent spaces, the combined ef- 
fect being to afford rayon a commanding 
position. The keynote was to highlight 
the word “rayon” rather than the separate 
companies. However, company identity 
was maintained at the individual booths and 
in the merchandise shown. © The display 
included fabrics and garments, each unit 
being identified as to yarn source by label. 
Two home interiors furnished almost en- 


tirely with Viscose and duPont rayon 
merchandise completed the rayon showing 
at the fair. Other exhibitors included 


hosiery, wool goods, outerwear and broad 


goods manufacturers. 


Industrial Linked 

vy ‘ 

To Furness Plan 

plan for 
ganization of Furness Corp., rayon pro 
ducers, Gloucester, N. J., as submitted 
to Federal Judge Avis, Camden, N. J.. 
Jan. 30, were as follows: Will raise capi 
tal of not than $140,000 or more 
than $150,000, of which Industrial 
Rayon Corp. would contribute $50,000, 
half as payment for license to 
Furness patents, and half as subscription 


Salient points in a reor- 


lees 


use 


to stock; Dr. Arthur Mothwurf would 
head new company; a “cross license” 
agreement to be effected between the 
Industrial Rayon Corp. and the new 
company covering their respective 


patents; the new capital, assuming it to 
be $150,000 would be divided as follows 
1,250 shares first preferred; 2,300 shares 
second preferred; and 70,917 common. 
Depreciated value of the property of 
Furness Corp., Gloucester, N. J., includ- 
ing machinery, fixtures, etc., totaled 
$418,428 on Oct. 24, 1934, according to 
a report submitted by Alexander L 
Rogers, Federal custodian trustee to 


Federal Judge Avis, of Camden, N. J. 
The report was compiled by Appraisers 
Neo L. Serinis and Dr. Arthur Moth- 


wurt. Stressing the point that much of 


the equipment is of a special type not 
easily sold, the report points out that 
liquidation therefore could not be ex- 


pected to bring more than 10% of repro- 


duction cost. 
. 


Rayons Roughing It 


Synthetic yarn tabrics are given an 
important place in the blistered surface 
styles so popular at mid-season show- 
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ings in Paris, according to dispatches 
received by the DuPont Style Service. 
Heavy rope effects in chenilles, checked 
designs, knotty patterns and wool-and- 
rayon rough-texture mixtures—all of 
these fashions make use of the synthetic 
yarn. It is reported that rayon is espe- 
cially favored in the rough jarres effects. 
Among the newest trends in fabrics are 
large-leaf pattern satins, prints with flax 
»ackgrounds and faconned taffetas. 


“Outlook Bright”—Ruivitz 


Rayon’s outlook for the first quarter 
of 1935 are described as “bright” by 
Hiram S. Rivitz, president, Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O., in his an- 
nual report to that company’s stock- 
holders. Mr. Rivitz emphasizes that any 
prediction beyond the first quarter 
would be unwise because of prevailing 
conditions. In reviewing the year, he 
points out that the effect of the Decem- 
ber price advances was an “immediate 
acceleration in demand and a stabiliza- 
tion of prices.” The company’s report 
shows a net profit of $1,340,120.81, equal 
to $2.25 per share against $1,806,792 
equal to $3.01 a share, current share 
basis, in the preceding year. Current 
assets total $10,346,599, current liabilities, 
$1,007,503. 

” 


Bemberg Offers New 
Fine Filament Yarn 


Important new markets for cupram- 
monium yarn textiles were believed to 
be opened through the development of 
new fine filament yarns announced last 
month by the American Bemberg Corp. 
‘he new yarns, which are available in 
regular luster and in deniers from 50 to 
150, are claimed to represent the fur- 
thest progress made in the industry in 
development of fine denier, fine filament 
varns. They are stated to be especially 
suitable for chiffons, triple sheers, ninons 
and taffetas. The new yarns sell 5c. per 
lb. above regular Bemberg yarns. Fol- 
lowing are the filament count differen- 


tials between regular cuprammonium 
ind the new superfine filament yarns: 

F Filaments Filaments 
Deniers (Superfine) (Regular) 
50 75 36 
75 104 60 
100 135 75 
120 180 90 
150 225 112 
2 


Rayon’s New High 
| Welcome Surprise 


_ \ews that rayon yarn production in 
+ exceeded 1933, thus continuing the 
cquence of the synthetic fiber’s upward 
nb, was greeted with jubilant “I told 
so’s” by the industry’s chronic op- 
ists this month. Figures on the 
rs operations, as computed by Tex- 
Organon, are presented in detail on 

» 58. The gain of 1% in 1934 came 

is a surprise to most in the industry, 
it was generally felt that the No- 
ber-December pick-up was largely 
nsible for this showing. A few 

hs ago the prevailing belief in the 
was that the 1934 production 
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would fall considerably below 1933; 
since rayon’s production substantially 
parallels its deliveries, the 1934 data 
proved as welcome as it was unexpected. 


Charts Tell How to 
Care for Synthetics 


A novel approach to the problem of 
familiarizing store employees with syn- 
thetic textiles has been developed in the 
form of charts for store workrooms, 
giving full instructions on care of such 
fabrics. This service was initiated by 
the Celanese Corp. of America, which 
firm has prepared two types of work- 
room charts for stores; one chart is 
used for the drapery workrooms, the 
other for alterations departments. The 
former gives sewing, pressing and clean- 
ing data and the latter covers simi- 
lar ground, with additional information 
about glass curtains and drapes. The 
charts are being distributed to leading 
stores. 

. 


Rayon Briefs 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York, 
have extended their policy of promoting 
brand names of synthetic fiber products 
to include certain Chardonize underwear 
lines. Recent experience in advertising 
such lines, including Bemberg merchan- 
dise had proved so satisfactory that in 
late January the store began promoting 
women’s Chardonize run-resistant un- 
derwear at 59c.. The Macy advertising 
emphasized that Chardonize merchan- 
dise had been tested by the store’s 
Bureau of Standards. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. will invest its 
surplus funds in short term U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds and treasury notes, it 
was made known last month by Hiram 
S. Rivitz, president. The problem of 
surplus fund investment had been before 
the company for some time and was 
studied by a committee, which body de- 
cided that in view of general conditions 
funds should continue to be placed in 
Government securities. 

Great Britain’s exports of rayon and 
cotton-mixed piece goods during No- 
vember, 1934, increased in yardage, but 
declined in value, against the same 
month in the year previous. The figures 
were: 4,756,382 sq.yd., value $196,728, in 
1934 a gain of 194,457 sq.yd., but a loss 


of $2,870 in value, against the same 
month of 1933. 
Celanese Corp. of America is now 


listed as a capital stock on the Montreal 


(Canada) Stock Exchange, it is an- 
nounced by Maurice Forget, chairman 
of the Exchange listing committee. The 
stock was called for trading Jan. 25. 

A handsome Georgia School of Tech- 
nology seal, woven from rayon yarn 
manufactured from Georgia pine, has 
been placed in the State capitol. The 
yarn was spun at the chemical engineer- 
ing department of the Tech through a 
process paralleling that developed by 
Dr. Charles H. Herty, of Savannah. 


Rayon Mill News 


Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., Am- 
celle, Md., has awarded contract to the 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., New York, 
N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., for about 
190 tons of structural steel shapes to be 
used for a new mill unit, on which work 
will soon begin. Company has exer- 
cised its option to purchase the local 
mill of the Celluloid Co. of Newark, 
N. J., originally built by the latter or- 
ganization to furnish its cellulose ace- 
tate requirements, and operated for some 
time past by the Celanese Corp., under 
contract to supply such needs and under 
lease with privilege of purchase. 

North Carolina Silk Mill, Greensboro, 
N. C., has installed an H-W rayon con- 
ditioner made by Industrial Dryer Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Faxon Fabrics Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
is increasing floor space at its plant in 
that city from 15,000 to 42,000 sq.ft. 
More than $80,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery and equipment is being installed 
to more than double present capacity of 
the plant, according to Mortimer L. 
Taylor, secretary and treasurer. Em- 
ployment will be increased from 85 to 
180 workers when the new unit goes 
into production Mar. 1. 

Du Pont Rayon Co., Ampthill, Rich- 
mond, Va., will soon begin installation 
of equipment in new multi-story mill 
units which have been in course of erec- 
tion for several months. It is planned 
to have the new addition ready for 
operation in the spring, providing about 
50% advance in present output. It will 
represent an investment of more than 
$4,500,000. DuPont Rayon Co. in con- 
nection with its Spruance Plant No. 2, 
has placed an order with the Cooling & 
Air Conditioning Corp., Division of B. 
F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass., 
for furnishing and installing a complete 
air conditioning system for the large 
spinning room and the cone winding and 
carrier storage rooms comprising the 
textile areas. System will handle 500.,- 
000 cu.ft. per min. 
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T is never possible to estimate with any assurance the actual 


results of a promotional campaign. 


Consequently it is im- 


possible to state just how much the Silk Parade last fall con- 
tributed to the subsequent improvement in the industry. Instead, 
it is necessary to assay such matters psychologically. ‘The answer 


comes from one’s ‘‘feel’’ of a trade and a situation. 


On this 


basis, we would say that the Parade’s contribution was a very 


real one. 
the industry. 


We believe that opinion is shared by a majority of 


Consequently, the announcement of the Silk Review, March 
18 to 23, to do for spring silks what the Parade did for winter 


lines, is hailed enthusiastically. 


May it live up to the statement 


on the announcement itself and “‘carry on the sweeping success 


of last fall’s Silk Parade” !—Editor. 


“Silk Review” Set for 
W eek of March 18 


Plans for the “Silk Review,” a _ na- 
tion-wide promotional event which will 
highlight the spring styles in silks, were 
made known last month by Paolino 
Gerli, president of the International Silk 
Guild. Mr. Gerli said the event, as pro- 
jected, would be more extensive in scope 
than the Silk Parade of last fall, in 
which 5,000 stores participated. 

The “Silk Review” begins Monday, 
March 18, and continues through the 
week. It will be confined to a single 
week with the whole country participat- 
ing at once, rather than be spread 
through two weeks as was the case with 
the Parade. Guild officials said the 
spring event was decided upon in re- 
sponse to enthusiastic requests from 
retailers. Estimates of the results of 
the Silk Parade based on store reports 
indicated that this event increased sales 
from 15% to 136% over the same period 
in the previous year. Stores reported 
a steadily increasing interest in silk mer- 
chandise. 

The spring event will include most of 
the features which proved successful in 
the Parade. Spring styles will be shown 
in fashion displays and other promotion. 


Silk on the Rise 
Again; Gains 10-15c 


Spirited buying by hosiery manufac- 
turers, and a strong tone in Japan, com- 
bined to carry raw silk prices upward 
during the first trading of 1935. The 
gains were from 10 to 15c.; crack double 
extra 13/15 white, which sold at $1.35 in 
late December, was quoted at $1.47 in 
late January. Importers had little diffi- 
culty in getting the higher levels from 
hosiery mills, but the broadsilk weavers 
continued very slow on commitments. 
The broadsilk division is understood to 
have only a very limited quantity of raw 
silk on hand, and any appreciable pick- 
up in fabrics sales would necessitate 
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quick buying in the primary market, it 
is believed. 

Weavers of underwear fabrics showed 
increased activity at the turn of the year 
and some were placing fair-sized orders 
for raw silk late last month. However, 
it was from hosiery mills that the bulk 
of the demand came; numerous of these 
knitters were covering in January for 
their July-December needs. Silk senti- 
ment in Japan was somewhat more fa- 
vorable, due to reports that the Govern- 
ment has decided to modify the price 
control plan which has been criticized as 
too strict to be effective. 


Second Silk Convention 
Already Projected 


Post-mortem opinion in the silk indus- 
try regarding the convention held last 
December, was so strongly favorable 
that plans now are being tentatively out- 
lined for a second event of the kind. 
Commenting on the success of the gath- 
ering, the “Progress Bulletin” of the 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc., 
adds that “it is regrettable that more 
members of the industry were not able 
to attend.” With the aim of improving 
on the first convention, the following 
suggestions for the planning of the sec- 
ond event have been made: (1) It should 
be held in a suitable hotel in a small 
community outside New York City; (2) 
a special program and forum be ar- 
ranged for mill superintendents; (3) a 
similar program for salesmen; (4) con- 
vention dates to be announced further 
ahead in advance; and (5) more time 
allowed for discussions from the floor, 
etc. 

* 


Spring Fabric Buyers 


Like ’Em Rough 


Hesitant response by wholesale and 
retail apparel distributors to the show- 
ings of the cutting-up trade served to 
slow up the movement of spring broad- 
silks at the end of January, but fabric 





mills were confident the real buying 
trend was not far off. Early contracts 
showed continued stress on the ma- 
telasses and other rough-surface lines. 
Novelty sheers began moving with un- 
expected rapidity the third week of the 
new year and this activity has carried 
over into February. 

Mills specializing in armures—and 
there are few that do not have at least 
three or four armures in their spring 
line—look for this range to become in- 
creasingly important in volume sales 
during the next few weeks. The popu- 
larity of rough surfaces has_ spread 
through the cantons; most of the best- 
selling cantons at present are pebbled. 
Taffeta novelty stripes also are exciting 
considerable attention among early 
buyers. The early trend toward bold 
colors becomes more pronounced week- 
ly; in the current sales the preference is 
outstandingly for the definite aggressive 
shades. Total broadsilk volume for Jan- 
uary appeared to be below the same 
month last year. 





N.F.T. Refinanced 


A new basis of financing for the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc., by 
which all members are assessed on basis 
of 1/20th of 1% of their net sales for 
1933 was approved last month by the 
board of directors Despite the fact that 
this arrangement increases subscriptions 
500 to 800% in some cases, members 
have seen the need of the new basis and 
are signing up rapidly for the new year. 
The refinancing plan was developed by 
a committee of past presidents, compris- 
ing Paul C. Debry, Paolino Gerli and 
James A. Goldsmith. In line with the 
new basis the federation has projected a 
year of greatly increased activity. 


16-Point Program 
for New Silk Drive 


Following is the 16-point program of 
the coming “Silk Review” as announced 
by the International Silk Guild: (1) To 





This window, designed by R. W. 
Jones tor the Emporium depart- 
ment store, San Francisco, won the 
first prise of $100 in the Interna- 
tional Silk Guild’s recent nation- 
wide silk window contest. Display 
comprises a silk-apparelled manne- 
gun, with three drummers on 
parade. Drummers are made of 
bolts of silk, silk spools, knitting 
needles and pin-cushions. 
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build volume without cut-profit sales; 
(2) Increase store prestige with quality 
merchandise; (3) Increase unit of sales 
without adding to selling cost; (4) Cut 
returns; (5) Promote silk as tested mer- 
chandise; (6) Silk window displays; (7) 
Emphasis upon the quality of silk mer- 
chandise helps trade-up on other lines; 
(8) Value of silk promotion in perma- 
nent sales increases; (9) Goodwill; (10) 
Practical economy of silk; (11) Silk at- 
tracts quality customers; (12) Paris in- 
creases use of silk; (13) Society leaders 
choose silk; (14) Pure silk label estab- 
lishes quality; (15) Guild provides com- 
plete promotional material reducing 
store’s job to minimum; (16) nation- 
wide and store-wide event dramatizes 
beauty and quality of the spring 1935 
silks. 


. 

Tynan Heads Throwsters 
Henry J. Tynan, president, Tynan 
Throwing Co., Paterson, N. J., was 


elected president of the Throwsters Re- 
search Institute at the annual election of 
that organization held last month in 
New York. Mr. Tynan succeeds Charles 
J. Knowles, of the Pen Argyle Silk Co., 
in that post; his election also makes Mr. 
Tynan chairman of the Code Adminis- 
tration Committee for the throwing in- 
dustry. Other officers elected were: 
John Falandi, of the Vulcan Silk Co., 
vice-president, and Arthur Schautz, of 
the Grove Silk Co., treasurer. H. E. 
sishop continues in his post as execu- 
tive secretary of the institute and of the 
Code Administration Committee. 


—And Still They Call 
"Em “Silk” Mills! 


“Broadsilk industry” is becoming a 
misnomer when used to describe the silk 
type weaving mills, according to figures 
made public by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus of the Department of Commerce. 
These figures show that in 1933 the out- 
put of all-rayon fabrics by such mills 
exceeded that of all-silk fabrics by more 
than 70,000,000 yd. 

. 


Cocoon Crop Shrinks 


The total Japanese raw silk cocoon 
crop for 1934 was 13.9% below 1933, ac- 
cording to the official estimate received 
last month from Tokio by the Commod- 
ity Exchange, Inc., New York. The 
1934 crop, which totals 720,906,666 Ib., 
against 837,039,579 lb. in 1933, represents 
the lowest figure since that of 1926. The 
spring 1934 crop was 400,058,491 Ib., 
against 414,212,332 in 1933; the summer- 
autumn crop in 1934 was 320,848,175, 

nst 422,827,247 lb. in 1933. 


kibbon Strike Threatened 


decision to demand a 30-hour week 
an’ a flat weekly wage of $30 for all 
'00n weavers was reached Jan. 21 by 
- it national committee of the Ribbon 
‘\rkers of America and the United 
I mn Workers, both A.F. of L. affil- 
la the meeting was held at Allen- 
t Pa. Fifty delegates claimed to be 
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representing 90% of the workers in the 
industry attended. Union officials crit- 
icized President Roosevelt’s committee 
investigating conditions in the ribbon 
industry for not having made its report 
and added that unless steps are taken to 
improve conditions this month a strike 
will be called. 


Silk Industry Briefs 


Samuel Bertcher, of the Edmund 
Wright Ginsberg Co., Inc., New York, 
was elected executive chairman of the 
Uptown Credit Group, an affiliate of the 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc., at 
the group’s annual meeting in New York 
last month. Other new officers are: 
Robert R. Jacobs, Shapiro Bros. Factors 
Corp., executive vice-chairman; A. A. 
Clune, assistant treasurer of the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc., treas- 
urer, and Frank Corr, secretary. 


Irene Blunt, secretary of the National 
Federation of Textiles, Inc., stated that 
an amendment to the silk code which 
would require labels on silk and rayon 
goods specifying content is being con- 
sidered, but is not formally before the 
Code Authority. 

Raw silk deliveries for January, 1935, 
showed a gain over preceding month 
and over January, 1934, of 15.9% in both 
instances. January deliveries totalled 
47,443 bales against 40,941 in December. 
Key figures as announced by the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, follow: 

In Warehouse 


Approx. End of 

Imports Deliveries Month 

Jan., 1935.. 30,025 47,443 48,516 
Dec., 1934.. 30,373 40,941 65,934 


The Progress Bulletin of the Silk Code 
Authority came out in new dress in Jan- 
uary. <A distinctive layout, made up 
of news clippings telling about the in- 
dustry’s December convention, served 
as jacket for the Bulletin. Superimposed 
on the clipping layout was a layout of 
statements by trade leaders congratulat- 
ing the National Federation of Textiles 
on the convention. 


In Japan—The next International 
Raw Silk Classification Conference, as, 
if and when it materializes, should be 
held in Japan, in the opinion of leading 
Japanese silk men of New York; dis- 
cussing the matter privately recently 
these executives indicated that the Japa- 
nese felt very strongly on the point that 
a visit to Japan would help American 
manufacturers to familiarize themselves 
with silk growing problems. 

Bloomsburg (Pa.) Silk Mills have ap- 
pointed Gerdts & Loffler, Inc., as selling 
agents for their tie fabrics. 


Silk Mill News 


Kobe Silk Co., Willimantic, Conn., 
is removing looms and other equipment 
to Newmarket, N. H., where space has 
been leased in a local mill. It is ex- 
pected to begin production in February 
with about 100 persons. Operations will 
be discontinued at Willimantic. Goods 
will be made on commission basis for 
Domestic Silks, Inc., New York. 

Domestic Silks, Inc., 463 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y., Max Stein, 
president, will install about 200 looms 
in new mill at Hattiesburg, Miss., for 
which plans are being drawn. 

Rich Silk Co., Newmarket, N. H., 
headed by Paterson, N. J., interests, has 
leased local mill property and is estab- 
lishing a new plant. Considerable 
equipment is being removed from Pater- 
son to the new location. Facilities will 
be provided for employment of about 
100 persons. The plant will be ready 
for operation in February. 

Monmouth Fabrics, Inc., Asbury 
Park, N. J., recently organized, have 
leased local property and will remodel 
and equip for new silk mill, with facili- 
ties for initial employment of more than 
100 operatives. C. B. Opdyke, president, 
Board of Trade, Asbury Park, has been 
active in project. 

Bedford (Va.) Mills Corp., an in- 
terest of Klein Brothers, 205 West 
Thirty-ninth St., New York, N. Y., silk 
manufacturers, recently organized, is 
having plans drawn for remodeling and 
improving former plant of the Arm- 
strong Mfg. Co., Bedford, acquired for 
new mill, by Bryan & Terhune, 2 
Rector St., New York, engineers. 

Blackstone (Va.) Weaving Co. will 
install 144 looms as soon as contractors 
can complete the necessary addition. 
The plant is now operating 222 looms. 
An industrial school will be established 
by the county in the plant, where the 
pupils will be taught weaving in all of 
its branches. The mill was taken over 
by the Danville Silk Co. in 1931. 

Windsor Silk Mills, operated by H. 
Kluger, 469 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y., are considering early construc- 
tion of new one-story mill unit of 100 
looms at Huntingdon, Ont., where site 
is being secured. Cost close to $45,000, 
with looms and auxiliary equipment. 
N. Kluger will be general manager. 

Associated Textiles of Canada will 
soon start the construction of a branch 
factory in Three Rivers, which will em- 
ploy groups of 75 persons until finally 
250 persons will be on the payroll. 

Belding-Corticelli, Ltd. Montreal, 
Canada, reports profits for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1934, of $267,156 com- 
pared with $250,616 in the previous year. 
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UTERWEAR Week, Feb. 11 to 15, will be marked by the 
third annual Knitwear Industrial Exposition, by an indus- 
try-wide meeting of the Outerwear Code Authority, by the 
annual convention of the National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, and by the launching of the new outerwear promotional 


campaign. 


That’s quite a diet for one week. 


One of the most outstanding of these events, in our opinion, is 
the Code Authority Meeting which provides an open forum for 


criticisms or suggestions regarding code enforcement. 


We 


attended the similar session held last year and regarded it as a 
remarkable demonstration of the impetus to self-government 





furnished by the NRA. 
Style Show Opens 


Outerwear Drive 


As a final significant addition to outer- 
wear’s crowded program this month, the 
Knitwear Institute launched its promotional 
campaign with a fashion show and exhibit 
at Grand Central Palace, New York. The 
Institute drive is in charge of Iser P. Cohen 
as president. Full details of the campaign 
had not been completed at time of going to 
press; the main aim, however, is to educate 
retailers and consumers on the style appeal 
and durability of knitted outerwear. The 
movement is being financed by voluntary 
contributions from the outerwear trade. 

The outerwear fashion show was staged 
through the week of Feb. 4 to 9 at the Inter- 
national Trade Fair. Fashion parades were 
held daily, attracting large crowds. 


Hosiery Prices Tilt U p, 
So do Spring Sales 


Hosiery prices advanced moderately in 
most of the spring price lists that were made 
public during recent weeks. The firm price 
tone of the market was reflected both in the 
lists themselves and in the buyer reaction 
to the increases. Early orders on spring 
lines were fairly numerous, with interest 
leaning markedly to the knee-highs. Certain 
Philadelphia wiseacres were convinced at 
the opening of February that the knee-highs 
are destined to be a vital sales factor this 
year. It is recognized of course that con- 
sumer resistance will develop for various 
reasons, but those favoring this new line 
believe its advantages more than offset its 
handicaps. 

Typical of hosiery’s firm price position 
was the news that Apex Hosiery had set 
$6.00 as a minimum price for the line. In 
1934 this firm did the greatest volume of 
business in its history. 


* 
Orders Go Begging! 


Stocks of low-priced full-fashioned hos- 
iery declined in late January to the point 
where manufacturers in the Philadelp'va 
district regarded a February shortage as 
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pairs at the 


virtually certain. Several of these knitters 
asked the Hosiery Information Exchange 
of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, Inc., to help them find firms that 
would supply goods in gray for immediate 
delivery. One mill was having trouble get- 
ting anyone to accept an order for 30,000 


doz., it was reported. 
e 


Hosiery Displays 
W het Buyer Interest 


Two displays of unusual interest attracted 
the attention of hosiery buyers in New York 
and Philadelphia, respectively during recent 
weeks. The events were not related in any 
way. With the aim of informing hosiery 
buyers on the processes through which cot- 
ton, rayon, silk and wool pass in becoming 
men’s half-hose, the Chester H. Roth Co., 
staged a demonstration of four knitting ma- 
chines in operation on the sales floor of the 
firm’s offices at 350 Broadway, New York. 
The exhibition also included dyeing, drying 
and stamping equipment. 

Conditions under which full-fashioned 
hosiery was made 200 years ago were demon- 
strated at the Philadelphia offices of Joel 
Baily Davis Co., wholesale distributors, 
where a hand knitting machine was on dis- 
play. The machine is of the type originally 
developed by the Rev. Wm. Lee of Notting- 
hamshire in 1589; it is owned by the Tex- 
tile Machine Works and this is the first time 
it has ever been loaned out for exhibition 
purposes. To contrast with the old equip- 
ment the company showed a _ thoroughly 
up-to-date machine. The old machine took 
more than 12 hours to produce one pair of 
stockings while the modern machine makes 
108 pairs in eight hours. 


Seamless Rise U psets 
Hosiery Curtailment 


Mill stocks of full-fashioned hosiery con- 
tinued their decline during November but 
an increase in seamless hosiery stocks rather 
offset the decrease, according to late figures 
made public by the Hosie ry Code Authority. 
Full-fashioned stocks 
pairs at the end of Oc cae to 3,868,466 doz. 

he end of November a drop of 





8.4%; this contrasts with seamless stocks 
which rose from 11,585,206 dozen pairs at 
the end of October to 12,071,803 at the end 
of November, a rise of 4.2%. 

Key figures showing comparisons in stocks 
on hand by dozens for the August- November 
period follow (figures in thousands) : 

Type of 

hosiery 

Aug. 31 Sept. 30 Oct. 31 Nov. 31 
Total, all 


types - 17,318 16,097 15,808 15,940 
Full-fash- 
ioned, total 4,883 4,534 4,222 3,868 
Anklets ... 1,604 1,784 2,211 2,952 
All other 
seamless . 10,830 9,778 9,373 9,118 


November hosiery data reported by the 
Bureau of the Census follows (figures in 
dozen pairs) : 


Stock on 

Hand End 

Knit Shipments of Month 

Nov. 1934 7,034,436 7,378,488 11,579,864 
Oct. 1934 7,047,441 7,826,791 11,653,736 


Production of knitted underwear de- 
clined again in December, 1934, accord 
ing to the Department of Commerce 
reports, the key figures in dozens being: 


Stock on 
Hand End 


Knit Shipments of Month 
Nov., 1934...1,3864,230 1,365,564 2,907,309 
Dec., 1934...1,129,539 1,057,882 2,978,906 


Oswego to Drop 
Underwear Line 


That the rayon underwear market has 
deteriorated to the point where there is no 
place for a quality rayon underwear prod- 
uct, is the reason given for liquidation of 
the Oswego Underwear Corp., of Oswego, 
N. Y. The board of directors of this firm, 
which has been well known as a leader in 
quality rayon underwear, recently voted to 
terminate the underwear manufacturing 
business and enter a new field. Since the 
firm’s equipment lends itself to knitted 
sportswear, it is assumed this will be the 
field selected. 

* 


Richmond Peace Near 


After several weeks of demonstrations and 
disorders, the strike at the Richmond Hos- 
iery Mills Co. at Rossville, Ga., which 
brought National Guard troops to that area, 
had calmed down considerably by the latter 
part of January. Negotiations for settle- 
ment were under way between the company 
heads and officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
under auspices of the National Textile Labor 
Relations Board. 


PIV A Homes Ready, 
Knitters Move In 


Hosiery workers in the Frankford dis- 
trict of Philadelphia began moving into the 
new community housing development, fi- 
nanced by PWA funds, last month, follow- 
ing completion of the first of the four units 
ot this project. The completed unit of 
houses occupies a square opposite Juanita 
Park and accommodates 300 families, being 
constructed along thoroughly up-to-date 
lines; facilities include a swimming-pool, a 
children’s playground, wading pool, etc. At 
the opening ceremonies, Emil Reive, pres!- 
dent of the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers was one of the 
speakers and he stressed the social impor- 
tance of the project. 
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Southern Hostery 


Men Meet 


Protest of proposed 80-hour week and 
a petition to Congress to provide ade- 
quate legislation to protect manufac- 
turers against the importation of cheap 
foreign goods was the theme of the an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers, held at 
\sheville, N. C. Present officers, who 
were reelected, include: R. O. Huffman, 
Morganton, N. C., president; J. M. 
Berry, Rome, Ga., vice-president; T. J. 
Wallner, ‘Pulaski, Va., vice-president; 
J. A. Straus, Columbus, Ga., treasurer; 
and T. R. Durham, Charlotte, N. C., 


executive secretary. 


* 
Knitting Trade Briefs 


Retail advertisers of bathing-suits who 
fail to properly describe the merchandise 
will be called sharply to account during 
the coming season by swimsuit manu- 
facturers, according to plans outlined at 
a meeting last month in New York 
under auspices of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association. 

Increases in the wage scale of hosiery 
dyers at the mills of Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co. and Rivoli Silk Hosiery 


Mills, at Plainfield, N. J., have been 
agreed on as result of conferences 
with the American Federation of 


Hosiery Workers. It is understood that 
the raise which approximates 74 to 9c. 
per hour was asked by the Federation. 

Criminal suit against the Arcadia 
Knitting Mills, Inc., and its officials was 
filed by the Underwear Code Authority 
in the U. S. District Court, Philadel- 
phia, last month; it was charged that 
this company violated the machine hour 
provisions of the underwear code. 

After several weeks of busy installa- 
tion work, the Underwear Institute new 
offices at 2 Park Ave., New York, began 
to assume a normal appearance, late in 
January. 

Administration of the knitted outer- 


wear code has been transferred from 
Deputy Administrator Ourbacker to 
Deputy Administrator Oppenheim. 


Knitting Mill News 


Helen Knitting Mills, West Hunts- 
ville, Ala., has been bought by Werthan 
Bag Corp., Nashville, for $22,500. It is 
understood the plant will be dismantled 
and possibly moved to Nashville. 

Canon City, Colo. — Board of Di- 
rectors, State Penitentiary, is establish- 
ing a new knitting mill at the local in- 
titution, to include 33 machines and 

siliary equipment. The plant is es- 
ated to cost $40,000, and will produce 
knitted wear required at different 
te institutions. 

Contour Hosiery Mills, Rockford, Ill. 

ve let general contract to Reichenbach 
nstruction Co., 603 Mulberry St., 

‘kford, for new one-story addition, 
56 ft., and will begin superstructure 
once. Bradley & Bradley, Brown 
lding, are architects. 

Shawknit Hosiery Co., Inc., Lowell, 
ss. has been organized with capital 
$25,000, to operate a local mill. 
rold E. Clayton is president, and 
rry King, 7 William St., Shawsheen, 
S., treasurer and representative. 
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Hosiery Returned. 
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Harvard Knitting Mills, Inc., Wake- 
field, Mass., have been organized with 
capital of $200,000, to operate the local 
Harvard Knitting Mill of Winship, Boit 
& Co., with Walter B. Winship as 
president, and Charles N. Winship, 
treasurer. 

Artplus Hosiery Mills, Inc., Trenton, 
N. J., have been organized under direc- 
tion of H. Collin Minton, Jr., Trenton 
Trust Building, Trenton, attorney, with 
capital of 2,500 shares of stock, to oper- 
ate a local kitting mill. 

Ballston-Stillwater (N. Y.) Knitting 
Co. is continuing operations under a 
group of business men headed by J. M. 
Beverley following the recent death of 
the owner, Floyd J. Shutts. 

Gloray Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have leased a floor in building 
at Classon Ave. and Clifton Place, total- 
ing about 11,000 sq.ft. floor space, and 
will equip and occupy. 

Daniel Wallach & Son, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have moved their plant to new 
location at 132 West 36th St., New 
York, where they are operating as 
Buddy Knitwear, Inc. 

Engelberg Knitting Mills, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., have been organized by 
Joseph Engelberg, 2185 Grand Con- 
course, Bronx, New York, and asso- 
ciates, with capital of $10,000, to oper- 
ate a local knitting mill. 

Newport Knitting Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has been chartered with 
capital of 100 shares, to operate a local 
knitting mill. New company is headed 
by Paul Arnold, 1045 Anderson Ave., 
Bronx, New York. 

Reiter Knitting Mill, Inc., Queens, 
L. I., has been organized with capital 
of $10,000 by Heinrich Reiter, 375 On- 
derdonk Ave., Queens, and Frederick 
C. Huber, 8511 113th St., Richmond 
Hill, L. I., to operate a mill. 

Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
3elmont, N. C., is expending about $40,- 
000. Improvements were made in the 
knitting machines to provide for produc- 
tion of finer quality silk hosiery. This 
work was completed around the latter 
part of January. 

Hudson Silk Knitting Co., Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., recently organized by M. E. 
Pierson, vice-president, Hudson Silk 
Hosiery Co., with local mill, has con- 
cluded the purchase of tract of about 
8 acres of land in the Oakhurst dis- 
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trict as site for new mill. Plans are 
under way for initial unit of 30 full- 


fashioned machines, including one-story 
power house and warehouse structure. 
New plant will cost approximately $300,- 
000, with machinery. The two com- 
panies noted will operate independently. 

Caldwell Hosiery Mills, Inc., Granite 
Falls, N. C., is erecting a structure 30x 
40 feet, on Mill Street, to be ready for 
operation by Feb. 15. The new building 
will be large enough to accommodate 
40 machines, although not more than 
half that number will be installed at the 
beginning. Everett Berry will be su- 
perintendent and general manager. 

George T. Penny, president, Ameri- 
can Land Co., Greensboro, N. C., is at 
head of project to establish and operate 
a hosiery mill, using former plant of the 
Continental Textile Co., Kittrell, N. C., 
idle for many years. 

Burke Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C., 
organized by F. A. Yoder and Frank 
Elliott (formerly with J. A. Cline & Son, 
hosiery manufacturers, Hildebran), have 
begun operation of 60 machines on half 
hose in their new plant at the former 
location of the G. & H. Hosiery Mill. 

Paramount Hosiery Mill, Hickory, 
N. C., has been sold by J. K. McCall 
to Glenn Smith who will move equip- 
ment to Conover, N. C., and operate 
40 seamless machines; to be known as 
Smith Hosiery Mill. 

Central Hosiery Mills, Inc., High 
Point, N. C., has been formed to man- 
ufacture and sell all kinds of hosiery. 
Authorized capital stock, $50,000. In- 
corporators: Marvin Cheek, I. D. May 
and C. B. Baxter, all of High Point. 

Ritter Hosiery Co., Fleetwood, Pa., 
is getting machinery in operating con- 
dition and will shortly start manufacture 
of men’s hosiery after being closed for 
four years. 

Sheplan & Palmer, Philadelphia, are 
starting up the knitted neckwear mill of 
Sheplan, Sabul & Palmer, closed down 
for several years. Marty Fields is sell- 
ing agent. 

Davenport Hosiery Mills, 
nooga, Tenn., have installed 
silk conditioner made by 
Dryer Corp., Stamford, Conn. 

Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, 
Va., is adding five fine-gage full- 
fashioned hosiery machines in a $50,000 
expansion program. 


Chatta- 
an H-W 
Industrial 
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T IS gratifying to note the constructive efforts now being 
made by the National Association of Finishers of Textile 


Fabrics. 


Recently the cost committee of the association issutd 


a cost manual developed particularly to meet the needs of the 
cotton finisher. Last month the stabilization committee proposed 
a plan—described elsewhere on this page—to relieve the industry 
from the ruinous effects of excess printing capacity. 

Selling below cost—the pernicious habit into which the industry 
has fallen—is due largely to lack of accurate cost data and to 
ruthless competition caused by excessive machine capacity. The 
association has shown the way in which these obstacles can be 


overcome. 


It is now up to the individual companies to see that 


the work of the association does not come to naught.—Editor. 


Finishers’ Association Acts 
to Stabilize Printing 
Industry 


To relieve the cotton finishing indus- 
try from the destructive effects of 
grossly excessive productive capacity, 
the National Association of Finishers ot 
Textile Fabrics, through its stabilization 
committee, recommended last month that 
a reasonable number of printing ma- 
chines be purchased or otherwise regu- 
lated. The proposal in brief is that 
printers of cotton textiles representing 


not less than 80% of the printing ma- 
chines in the industry appoint not more 
than three trustees who will be em- 


powered to assist cotton printers finan 
cially to prevent the forced sale of print- 
ing machines at ruinous prices. These 
trustees shall be further empowered to 
purchase, sell, lease, or rent surplus 
printing machines which are not re- 
quired to supply current and probable 
future demand plus 25%, and to control 
and regulate pro rata and uniformly the 
number of machines to be operated 
within these limitations. Funds for the 
administration of this trust are to be 
obtained by an assessment of not more 
than ¢c. per yard of goods printed, the 
balance of these funds to be distributed 
periodically to the printers who are 
party to the agreement according to the 


percentage which the number of ma- 
chines not operated in each instance 
bears to the total number machines so 


shut down. 

In its report, the committee estimated 
that on the basis of an 80-hr. week 64% 
of installed machines could have sup- 
plied the peak demand for cotton prints 
in 1934, and 37% for the lowest demand. 
Of the 492 printing machines now in- 
stalled, the 416 machines operating dur- 
ing the peak period averaged 49.8 hr. 
per week. The report shows further that 
between 1900 and 1931, six corporation 
and 17 job printers went out of busi- 
ness. Although this involved 183 print- 
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agreement is 


ing machines, the total number of ma- 
chines increased from 360 in 1900 to 452 
in 1932 and 492 in 1934. Thus, it is 
stated, failures and reorganizations have 
not reduced the capacity of the indus- 
try, but capacity has increased out of 
all proportion to the increase in demand. 
According to the committee, the plan 
advocated would insure the general sol 
vency of the industry, the efficient 
operation of plants, and the constant 
employment of all those normally em- 
ployed by the industry. Furthermore, 
since a sufhcient number of machines 
would be available at all times to supply 
current and probable demand and to 
preserve the competition necessary to 
avoid injury to others, it is the opinion 
of counsel for the association that the 
legally valid, would not 
a monopoly, and would not be 
detrimental to the public interest. 


create 


o 
American Printing Co. 


to Do Job Finishing 


It was made known last month that 
the Finishing Division of the American 
Printing Co., Fall River, Mass., will be 
reorganized and will eventually operate 
as a job finishing unit. Bertram H. 
Borden, president of American Print- 
ing, explained that the firm had no in- 
tention of liquidating the finishing de- 


partment. He stated also that Edwin 
Farnham Greene, 49 Wall St., New 
York, had been appointed exclusive 


agent for the sale of the equipment of 
the Cotton Mills Divisions of the Amer- 
ican Printing Co., and that he will have 
associated with him in this sale, McCord, 
Inc., New York. 


Push U. T. W. Suit 


The Mount Hope Finishing Co., North 
Dighton, Mass., has filed five motions 
against officials of the United Textile 
Workers of America in connection with 





its suit against the union rising out of 
the general textile strike last Septem- 
ber. The filing of these motions was in- 
dication that the company intended to 
push that suit. Two of the motions cal! 
for statements from Thomas F. Mc- 
Mahon and Horace A. Riviere as to what 
they did in connection with the “flying 
squadrons” and other features of th 
strike. One of the other motions is for 
a commission to take oral deposition 
from Francis J. Gorman. 


Open Laboratory 
of Industrial Toxicology 


Plans by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. to study industrial toxicology on a 
hitherto unprecedented scale became 
known with the opening Jan. 22 of the 
Haskell Laboratory of Industrial Toxi- 
cology, on the du Pont experimental sta- 
tion grounds, near Wilmington, Del. 
The laboratory will investigate the 
toxicity and potential dangers of sub- 
stances which are developed in the re- 
search laboratories before they are pro- 
duced by the company on a large scale 
and put on the market. The director of 
the laboratory is Dr. W. F. von 
Oettingen. 


W aterproofed Silk 


A new. waterproofed silk fabric, 
processed by Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., has just been placed on the 
market. It is stated that this material 
is completely waterproof, acid-proof, and 
heat-proof. Other features cited are 
that it will not stick, crack, harden, or 
deteriorate with age. This fabric will 
be used for a number of purposes, in- 
cluding shower curtains, drapes, and 
rainwear. Harte & Wyle, 267 Fifth 
Ave., New York, are the exclusive dis- 
tributors. 

« 


Moth Spray 


A moth spray, which was originally 
developed by Eavenson & Levering Co., 
wool scourers and carbonizers, Cam- 
den, N. J., for use in its own plant, has 
now been made available to any one 
who has occasion to store grease wool. 
In its announcement to this effect, the 
company states that the product, called 
E & L Moth Spray, has been used for 
several years on wools submitted to its 
care for scouring or carbonizing. The 
spray is used regularly when the tem- 
perature exceeds 50° F. It is stated 
that the solution destroys larvae, as well 
as flying moths. 

* 


Delustering Agent 


A new product for delustering rayon 
by the one-bath method and for produc- 
ing matt effects by printing is an- 
nounced by General Dyestuff Corp., 230 
Fifth Ave., New York. This compound, 
known as Dullit W, is a pure whit: 
powder which dissolves in cold water to 
form a clear, weakly acid solution. 
Upon warming the solution to about 
130° F., a white precipitate forms which 
settles on and in the fibers, thus caus- 
ing delustering. The finish is said 
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be non-dusting and more resistant to a 
light washing than many of the com- 
pounds previously employed. For pro- 
ducing matt effects in printing, the Dul- 
lit W is added to the thickener, with or 
without dyes, and the fabric after print- 
ing is steamed for 10 to 20 min. 





Persuaded to Be Suede—Flocks and Fabrics Unite... . 
Aids Knit Goods Dyer in Accurate Matches......... 
Testing to Determine Suitability of Hosiery Dyes.... 
Dyeing Cotton-Acetate Mixes with Aniline Black... . 


Unshrinkable Wool—Details of British Process...... 


New Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. has announced 


2 made Ok ait woken smtne the Dyeing Knitted Fabrics......-...- +000 + sees eee 94 
more important of which are included Hosiery i din dol Tid 8 ik Bm te ete 94 
Supranol Brilliant Blue G, a homogene- Continuous Revolving Wheel.............-.---5: 98 
ous acid dye yielding a clear shade of itis Miia TR i cn cue cueanvieas« 98 
very good all-round fastness; Immedial : eens ts Ee Bepi ain eG 99 
Violet BB, a sulphur color giving shades Cutting and Winding Machine..............+-+-- 


of better fastness than older types of 
Ag EN NR A A II, 


Immedial Violets; and Algol Deep Black 
BD, a vat color exhibiting very good 
printing properties. Other new colors 
are Benzo Fast Scarlet 8BSA, Diazos 
3rown 3KBA and Indigo Blue 4GLA 
Extra, and Chomoxane Brilliant Violet 
RE. 

Sandoz Chemical Works announces 
Alizarine Milling Blue SL, a product 
which can be used either as an acid or a 
chrome color, it combines excellent fast- 
ness to light and fulling, and the shade 
is unaffected by chrome. 


Association Notes 


Production and advantages of germ- 
proofed fabrics were discussed by Dr. R. 
Rebold and Dr. L. L. Clement, of 
Toxic Gas Research Corp., at a meet- 
ing of the New York Section American 
Association of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists, held Jan. 25. The #rocess of 
Sanitizing textiles was first applied to 
millinery fabrics, but is now being ad- 
vocated for treating materials used in 
the manufacture of mattresses, bed 
linens, corsets, brassieres, rugs and car- 
pets, towels, handkerchiefs, etc. Ac- 
cording to the speakers, Sanitizing not 
only effects temporary sterilization, but 
imparts a germ-killing power to the 
fabric. 

Dr. Robert E. Rose, president of the 
A.A.T.C.C., spoke at a meeting of the 
Rhode Island section, held Jan. 25, in 
Providence. His subject was “Color— 
Its Character, Perception, Measurement, 
and Reproduction.” 

Textile Fabrics Association held its 
annual meeting on Jan. 17, at 40 Worth 
St., New York. The meeting, which was 
the first held in the new auditorium at 
that address, was devoted to the consid- 
eration of major trade matters. 


e 
Industry Briefs 
Lowell Bleachery, Inc., formerly 


known as National Fabric & Finishing 
Co., reports net earnings of $131,337 for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1934, as 
‘ompared with earning of $111,824 for 
the previous 12 mos. 

Vita-Chrome Prints, a line of novelty 
heers included in the newest offerings 
f Dumari Textile Co., Inc., were es- 
pecially interesting to finishers visiting 
‘he spring fabric showing in New York. 
(hese prints are made by a patented 
Yrocess which unites steel engraving 
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with photographic colorings. They ap- 
pear on permanent-finish voiles. 

Fabrics made from Celorandum, a 
patented Celanese Corp. yarn, have been 
placed on the market by C. G. Asch- 
mann & Co. This yarn is so treated 
that it absorbs color irregularly, thus 
giving distinctive warp-dyed and warp- 
printed effects. Plans of the Celanese 
company to license users of its patent for 
making the “cemented” or chemical col- 
lar also became known. 

Permanent-finish fabrics processed by 
Bellman Brook Bleachery Co. for cot- 
ton converters were exhibited last 
month at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, concurrent with the N.R.D.G.A. 
annual convention. 


NRA Jottings 


The code for the cotton converting in- 
dustry, which is a supplement of the 
cotton textile code, has been extended 
by NRA order to include administrative 
divisions for bleached goods and cotton 
linings. The amendment through which 
the change was effected defines the oper- 
ations of the two new divisions, places 
them under separate trade-practice sec- 
tions similar to the rules for the other 
seven divisions, and permits administra- 
tion of their code affairs by divisional 
committees. 

Representatives of the coat and suit 
industry at a conference in Washing- 
ton last month asked that the sponging 
and shrinking of coat and suit fabrics 
be handled by the wool mills. The 
meeting, which was arranged by NRA 
officials, was originally planned solely 
for the men’s clothing and the process- 
ing industries, but later the NRA of- 
ficials invited the coat and suit trade. 

Trustees of Hamilton Piece Dye 
Works, Paterson, N. J., have instituted 
a suit in the Federal Court to have the 
code assessment against the company 
expunged, reduced, or disallowed. Ham- 
ilton trustees contend that the claim of 
the Code Authority has no legal basis 
and that the code of the rayon and silk 
dyeing and printing industry is uncon- 
stitutional. 


Waverly Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., received permission 


from NIRB to install ten pieces of pro- 
ductive equipment. The equipment in 
question was found by the Research and 
Planning Division to be of a unique type 
and to do printing and to accomplish 


decorations of a kind which are not com- 
mon in the industry and consequently 
not to effect the present machine ca- 
pacity of the industry to any great 
extent. 

Y 


Processing Plant News 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., is 
now operating 32 of its 40 printing ma- 
chines. 

Textile Dyeing & Printing Co., Haw- 
thorne, N. J., plans to establish a plant 
at Richmond, Va., to occupy the former 
Simmons mattress plant. 

Century Textile Printing Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., has been formed with capital 
of 1,000 shares of stock, to operate a dye 
and print mill. New company is repre- 
sented by Emanuel Shavick, 140 Mar- 
ket St., Paterson, attorney. 

Lyons Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., has sold its entire equipment in- 
cluding printing machinery to the Silk 
Dyeing & Finishing Liquidating Corp., 
Provdence, R. I., the reported price be- 
ing $500,000. Mrs. Ernest Cadgene, 
president of Lyons, was the seller. Of- 
ficials representing the buyer were T. H. 
Bloom of Paterson, Samuel Minkoff 
and David Devares of Providence; 
Walter G. Winne, Hackensack, was at- 
torney. 

Fishkill (N. Y.) Dye Works, Inc., 
recently organized with capital of 500 
shares of stock, no par value, have filed 
notice of change of name to the Beacon 
Piece Dyeing & Finishing Co., Inc., and 
will operate a plant at Beacon, N. Y., 
instead of first noted place, as planned. 

Standard Textile Products Co., New 
York, plans reorganization under Sec- 
tion 77B and has prepared a plan sub- 
ject to a court hearing on April 10. 

American Dye Works, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has purchased a group of 
buildings at Martha and Huntingdon 
Sts., on a lot 108 by 110 feet in size. 

New Bedford Dye & Print Works, 
Inc., West Warwick, R. I., have been 
organized with capital of 1,000 shares of 
stock, to operate a yarn bleaching and 
finishing mill in this section. Patrick H. 
Quinn and Michael Di Ciantis, West 
Warwick, are principal incorporators. 

William Porter, formerly superintend- 
ent of the dyeing division of Corticelli 
Silk Co., New London, Conn., has ac- 
quired the silk dyeing equipment of the 
Uncas Silk Co. and has started opera- 
tions at Westerly, R. I. 
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OME years ago the Textile Division of the American Society 
\J of Mechanical Engineers was very active, frequently holding 
interesting and well-attended meetings in various textile centers. 
Often the programs included trips through various plants near 


the location of the meeting. 


It is important that plant engineers 


keep in touch with each other to compare notes and exchange 
ideas, and they should have opportunities to visit other plants 
in order to make certain that they are keeping up with modern 


practices. 


The A.S.M.E. meetings often led to the compilation 


and analysis of data by the individuals who presented papers 
which otherwise might very possibly never have been compiled 


and analyzed. 


Now-a-days we rarely hear of the 


Textile Division of the 


A.S.M.E., except once a year in connection with the annual 
meeting of the entire society in December or on the occasion of 
some special textile gathering, such as the Greenville show turns 


out. 
traveling expenses, 


All associations have suffered in recent years from curtailed 
reduced memberships, and general apathy; 


but we hope that now, with the economic skies clearing, this 
potentially important textile organization will quickly assume its 


former status and advance beyond it. 
assist and encourage its plant engineers to engage in 


tional activity.—Editor. 


Direct-Current 
Transmission Takes 
Forward Step 


Prospects of obtaining greatly in 
creased flexibility in the utilization of 
electric power, through the development 


of equipment for direct-current trans- 
mission on a commercial basis, were fea- 
tured at a recent meeting of the Amer- 


ican Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
a paper by Dr. C. H. Willis of Princeton 
University, and B. D. Bedford and Dr. 
F. R. Elder, of General Electric Co. A 


3,000-kw. circuit has been installed at 
Schenectady between the General Elec- 
tric factory and the New York Power 


& Light Co. to show how readily alter- 
nating current may be transformed into 
direct current, and vice versa, by the use 
of electronic tubes of the phanatron and 
thyratron types. It is contended that 
recent progress in the design and manu- 
facture of these tubes, coupled with suit- 
able tuning equipment, the door 
to a new era in long-distance transmis- 
sion possibilities by direct current, facil- 
itating transmission with reduced losses 
and greatly improved protection against 


opens 


interruption from lightning and other 
surges. 

To the textile power engineer, this 
development indicates the possible fu- 


ture use of electronic tubes in obtaining 


direct current for smooth and effective 

speed control of motors required in 

variable-speed processing. Where elec- 

trical energy is delivered in the form of 
/ oOo 
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Mill management should 
associa- 


alternating current from the local utility 
system, or from plant generators of that 
type, the economical production of 
direct current by transformation through 
these tubes would often be highly ad- 
vantageous. Where direct-current gen- 
eration takes place in a textile power 
plant interconnected with a local power 
company for interchange of surplus en- 
ergy, the use of electronic tubes would 
provide another facility for tying the 
systems together without the use of ro- 
tating machinery such as motor-gener- 
ator sets or synchronous converters. 
The discussion at New York indicated 
that, as soon as the economic problems 
are clarified and sufficient experience 
with these tubes is obtained, the field of 
direct-current transmission and conver- 
sion will be much better defined for in- 


dustrial users of electricity as well as 
for the power companies. 
© 

Painting Over Rust 

The ordinary workman, although cau- 
tioned to remove all traces of rust with 
a wire brush before painting, often does 
the job carelessly, with the result that rust 
remains on the surface and blisters the 
paint. To overcome the difficulty, Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has de- 
veloped “Bar-Ox Penetrating Primer,” a 


penetrating oil and inhibitive primer which 
is claimed to creep into and through the 
rust, rendering its corrosive activity dor- 
mant. The company does not infer that, 
with the use of its product, cleaning should 


be, neglected, but stresses the fact that it 
is a protective where cleaning is impossible 
or carelessly done. 


New Oil-Refining Method 


A process of “washing” lubricating oil 
of its impurities by means of solvents has 
been put into commercial use by Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. at its new plants in Pauls- 
boro, N. J. and Beaumont, Texas. Sol- 
vents used in the “Clearosol Process” are 
of two types: one acts by excluding or 
precipitating from the oil substances which 
tend to form carbon; the other is stated 
to be effective in removing substances 
which are unstable at high temperatures 
and which change greatly in viscosity with 
changes in temperature. 


* 
Some Notes 


On Lighting 


The old flat and cone tin shades are 
still far too numerous in textile mills. 
No doubt economic conditions are par- 
tially to blame, but would the lighting 
receive full attention even though con- 
ditions were normal? One textile mill 
being equipped with new machinery is 
destined to have lighting produced by 
the old, obsolete cone reflectors. Such 
a decision will eventually ruin the eye- 
sight of hundreds of employees. 

More progressive mills have made, and 
are making, lighting changes. The usual 
procedure is first to change to the 
standard RLM Dome reflector, and then 
eventually change to the Glassteel dif- 
fuser, which is the choice of luminaires 
for textile mill lighting. A considerable 
saving could be effected if the change 
be made direct to Glassteel diffusers. A 
smaller section of the plant could be 
illuminated at one time with a systematic 
plan formulated which soon would result 
in a complete lighting installation. 

There seems to be a tendency in some 
mills intentionally to mount the reflec- 
tors close to the working plane, using 
the regular spacing for RLM Dome re- 


flectors. Toa casual observer the light- 
ing intensity might seem extremely 
high, but is, in reality, very uneven and 


far worse in effect than a low intensity 
produced by the reflectors mounted at 
the correct height. A test made with 





Checking weave room lighting 
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the Westinghouse “Right Light” meter 
(a compact instrument calibrated to 
read directly in foot-candles from 0 to 
50 by means of which it is possible for 
anyone to determine lighting conditions) 
on a wool spinning frame with RLM 
reflectors recently installed over the 
rolls, gave an intensity of 25 foot-candles 
directly beneath the reflector with a 
minimum low reading of 2 foot-candles 
between reflectors. The direct contrast 
between the high and low intensities 
over the rolls is very undesirable in that 
the eyes of the operator must try to ad- 
just themselves quickly and continuously 
to the change in intensity. 

Some operations, such as perching and 
sewing, require special lighting equip- 
ment. The lighting intensity should be 
in the range from 40 to 50 foot-candles 
minimum on the sewing tables for aver- 
age color cloth, and much higher for the 
darker color cloths. The darker cloths 
have a low reflection factor, absorbing 
all but only a few per cent of the inci- 
dent light. 

The cleaning of light reflectors is next 
in importance to the installation of 
modern lighting equipment. Absorption 
of light by dirty reflecting surfaces on 
reflectors has never been given enough 
consideration. A decrease of from 30 to 
50% in the foot-candle intensity usually 
results before the loss is noticeable. A 
periodic checking with a _ foot-candle 
meter would assist in preventing the in- 
tensity from falling below a fixed value. 

H. M. Hayes 
Illuminating Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
* 


Bushing Driver 


When bushings or bearings are to be 
driven in or out, writes C. F. Fitz in 
American Machinist, pieces of metal to 
be used as drivers are not always at 
hand. Time and trouble can be saved 


by making several sizes of drivers like 
They 


the one illustrated. should be 





made of steel, hardened and tempered, 
and can be used either in the mandrel 
press or with a hammer. 

e 


Ups and Downs in Textile 
Machinery Production 


An analysis of what has happened in 
the textile machinery manufacturing in- 
dustry for the last several years is given 
in the Jan. 9 issue of The Blue Eagle 
of NRA. The facts may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

Employment in July, 1932, was 40% 
of the 1929 average; rose to about 87% 
in September, 1933; was around 67% 
last November, the latest figures avail- 
able. 

Average hourly wage hit its low of 
52c. per hour in June, 1933; rose to 64c. 
before the end of 1933; was 62c. in 
October, 1934. 

Average weekly earnings were about 
$30 per week in 1929; dropped to $14.50 
in July, 1932; rose to $22.50 in July, 
1933; were still about $20 in October, 
1934, despite reduction in average num- 
er of hours worked. 
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Demonstration of 


Modern Group Drive 


Alfred Kullman, research engineer, of 
the Mechanical Power Engineer Asso- 
ciation, addressed a group of 51 engi- 
neers in Philadelphia on Jan. 10, on 
“The Modern Group Drive” and its ap- 
plication. 

R. M. Pindell, president of Alexander 
Bros., opened the meeting. After 
luncheon a film on “Modern Drives” 
was shown accompanied by an electri- 
cally transmitted talk by Victor A. Han- 
son, R. E. In the afternoon Mr. Kull- 
man again addressed the meeting in the 
Philadelphia Electric Co.’s exhibit room 
where he demonstrated a _ working 
model illustrating the comparison of ef- 
ficiency between modern group drive and 
direct drive. 

* 


Engineering Trade News 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, has elevated H. W. Sweatt, 
for the last eight years vice-president 
and general manager, to the position of 
president, succeeding M. C. Honeywell, 
who becomes chairman of the executive 
committee. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, has consolidated with the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Medart Co., St. Louis, has appointed 
Ralph H. Clore as sales manager to suc- 
ceed F. P. Kohlbry, who assumes active 
charge of Machinery & Welder Corp., 
Chicago. 

General Refractories Co., Philadel- 
phia, has announced the appointment of 
George F. Motter’s Sons Supply Co., 
York, Pa., as dealer-agents for that ter- 
ritory, and of Patton Clay Mfg. Co. as 
dealer-agents for Syracuse, N. Y., area. 

Illinois Steel Co,, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Griswold A. Price as manager 
of sales in the St. Louis district, where 
he will act for Illinois Steel Co., Car- 
negie Steel Co. and Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. 

Combustion Engineering Co., New 
York, has placed Carl Stripe in charge 
of industrial stoker sales, under. the di- 
rection of H. S. Colby, general sales 
manager. Mr. Stripe was formerly as- 
sistant to the vice-president of Davis 
Coal & Coke Co. 

Sarco Co,, Inc., New York, manufac- 
facturer of steam traps, radiator traps, 
temperature regulators etc. has recently 
opened a branch office at 1025 Broad 
St.. Newark, N. J. Walter Andrews and 


H. W. Angelery are in charge of this 
office. 

Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has appointed Russel Gill to rep- 
resent it in Georgia and Alabama, the 
territory formerly covered by the late 
J. Frank Crawford. Mr. Gill is a grad- 
uate of Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
and has had considerable experience in 
the company’s southern laboratory lo- 
cated at Charlotte, N. C. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., has 
appointed Thomas T. Watson develop- 
ment and service engineer, specializing 
in Nickel-clad work. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, 
has appointed A. S. Stephens southern 
representative. 

* 


Engineering Mill News 


Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mills are 
considering construction of new one- 
story addition, to be used primarily for 
warehouse service. Cost estimated close 
to $30,000. 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., has let building contract to the 
Berlin (Conn.) Construction Co. for 
new steam-electric power plant for mill 
service, and will soon begin superstruc- 
ture. It will cost $250,000 with gen- 
erator, boilers and auxiliary equipment, 
Westcott Mapes, New Haven, Conn., 
are consulting engineers. The _ boiler 
plant will be 35x60 ft. and 62 ft. high. 
Riley Stoker Co., Worcester, will fur- 
nish stoking and pulverizing equipment, 
and Turbine Equipment Co., Boston, 
will supply water softening equipment. 

Horner Brothers Woolen Mills, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., have let general 
contract to the H. G. Christman Co., 
Lansing, Mich., for extensions and im- 
provements in mill and power house. A 
new addition will be built. Additional 
power plant equipment will be in- 
stalled. 

Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., 
recently purchased 2,500 ft. steel fence 
from Stewart Iron Works. 

Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. is installing 
new power plant equipment. 

D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, S. C., 
is installing new power plant equipment. 

Interlaken Mills, West Warwick, 
R. I., have plans under way for exten- 
sions and improvements in power house 


at mill, including installation of new 
boiler unit and other equipment. Cost 
estimated close to $35,000. John A. 
Stevens, Inc., 16 Shatuck St., Lowell, 
Mass., is consulting engineer. 
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36-in., 48x 48, 5. 00 6} 6} 6} Rg-2 27 20-2 0.30 Fine and fine medium (original bag) 71 73 
37-in., 48x48 4.00 7; 7} 10s-2 oe 245-2 $ 22 # blood. : .65 .467 
. 14a-2 28! 308-2 35 | é blood. Hees 60 - .62 
MISCELLANEOUS 16s-2 29 403-2 4] “ACTED acnrrpr y we 
Drille. 37-in., 3vd - 9 93 : — : EASTERN SCOURED PULLINGS 
I Ss, ' ‘ + 2 ‘ o 7 . 
Denims, 2. 20 15 15 153 SINGLE WARPS \.A $0.70 -$0.72 W-Super.. . $0.57 —$0.60 
Tickings, 8 02 19 19 18; | 10s $0.27! 20s $0.39 | *-Super .61 -63 C-Super... .50- 52 
Standard prints 7 7 | 14s 28; 24s : 4 CARPET WOOL (Nominal) 
16s .29 Os. 6 Aleppo (clean) $0.18 -$0.21 
. , | steal . 23 Sining.. i 15 
Cotton i aste - a LY Ete China filling (clean) .10 .14 
8s-2 27} Os-2 $0.39} 
aa 108-2 28 24-2 32) 
cee ee | ite-2 .29 308-2. 35 
White spooler (single) 7.00 | 16s-2 sae 40s-2 ordin 4) T a NV " 
L.inters (Mill Run Averag 5.50 | sit — ‘ C 
Lill Run Averace 5 mi HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) Ops and INots 
8. $0.27} 18s $0.30 TOPS— BOSTON 
’ : s 28 20s 303 > 
Cotton Prices 12s 28) 22s 31° | Fine (64-66s) $0.90 $0.92 
14 "29° 14s 3? Hal{-blood (60-6 2s) 83 85 
, F Monti 1934 én "501 % 33 Aver. } blood ( 56s) i 75 
Spo t ‘or Month 8 + #732 U5 ‘ bloo 50s 
‘ ke Jan 2 High Low Feb. | hea @ (500). ieee - MAp Perr? — _ 
New Yor 2.55 12.85 12.90 12.65 11.75 COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) | NEW YORK TOP FUTURES 
New Orleans 2.33. 42.93 12.06 12:33 . 13.42 rWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones | Closed For Month Closed 
Liverpool 7.07 6.23 "s-2 $0.37! 50s-2 $0 50 | Feb. | High Low Jan. 2 
+ 2 “ 60s-2 57 | Feb 72.0 78.0 72.0 78.0 
UCTUATIONS OF FUTURES =< > “6 805-2 73 March 72.7 77.0 72.7 77.0 
: “s —_— ™ April Oe 77.0 72.7 77.0 
(4 sed For Month Closed Net 72 7 77 0 72 = 77 ( 
Feb.1 High Low Jan. 2 Chang WARPS. SKEINS AND CONES June ‘ d .-¥ ) 
Feb 12.25 12.64 12.27 1262 0.37 TWO-PLY-—(Warp Twist) mA < anes ae - ted 
Mat 12.31 12.71 12.30 12.70 0.39 | 20s-2 $0. 38 50-2 $6.59 |. rOPS—BRADFORD ENG. Feb. | 
April ‘Se. 19.95 49 35. 12:73 0 39 | 308-2 42 60s-2 58 Fine (64s) 243d ? bid. (56s) 184d 
ai 38 A208. 12.35: 12.77 0.39 | 368-2 45 70s-2 68 } bld. (60s) 23d t bld. (50s) 14d 
June 12.38 142.79 12.38 12.80 0.42 | 40s-2 se7 80s-2 79 NOILS —~ BOSTON 
July 12.39 12.84 12.33 12.84 0.45 | Fine 6.51 —60.53 i bld 0. 43 0.45 
Ovt 12.31 12.65 12.24 12.67 — 0.36 SINGLES | Half bld , i i bld . 38 : 42 
Dew 12.37 12.68 12.3% 12.72 0.35 | 14. $0.35 38s $0.45 | 
Vaut > 38 20s BS 40s 46 
| 28s 40 50s 50 
A\VERAGI PRICI JUNE-JULY SHIPMEN'I 30s .4i 60s 7 y 
HARD WESTERN COTTON I} orsted Yarns 
: : : MERCERIZED CONES ~— (Combed, Ungassed) 
diate ana 505-2 $0.52 600-2 £0.70 ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
ddlin _ I | 40s-2 57 80s-2 % 2-20s 44s. . $0.95 -—$0.973 2-368 58s.. $1.20 -$1 32} 
Id-in 14 = t + | 2-30s 46s 1.02 1.05 2-403 60s 1.33 1.373 
| Ye-in 16. Ot 1.3 "2 2-30s mixes 1.35 — 1.40 2-50s 64s.. 1.473- 1.50 
ite Is § 20.81 Raw Silk spricsel icseel ee 8 
Based on Maret ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
iia 2-208 44s. $0.90 -$0.924 2-208 60s..$1.15 -$1. 173 
FOREIGN COTTONS 13/15 20/22 | 2-20s 50s .95 — .97} 2-20864s.. 1.20 — 1.22} 
\lexandria Exchange, Feb. | mane =| Waste Yellow | FRENCH SYSTEM 
March, Sak 15.76 | Special Grand, 85% $1.65! $1.41 $1.37) | 1.263 64s..$1.15 -$1.20 2-408 64s 
March Uppers 13.38 | Grand XX, 83% 1.53 1.40; 1.363 | 1-30s 64s Zephyrs. .$1.374-$1. 423 
Nov.-Dec. Shipment Boston (Tariff not included) } Spec ial Crack, 81% 1.46 1.39 1.343 warp . e335 1.40 2-503 66s 1.55 — 1.60 
\ledium Sal 23. 58 Crack XX, 78% 1.42! 1. 36 1.32) 
Medium Uppers 23.75 | Extra, Extra, 73% 1.40 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) Best Extra, 68° 
India Rough. Caleutta Camilla 10.75 | : ‘ 
} ' nt T ‘ ] 4 = I . ‘UR ‘Ss | rI¢ e ’ 
China Tientsin N 12. 50 oer eee ee Domestic Rayon (Skeins) 
‘or Mont Net = 
a Feb. | Jan. 2 High Low Change VISCOSE PROCESS 
Feb 1.32) 1.41 1.40} 1.32 0.08 Fila- Fila 
March 1.34 1.41 1.4] 1. 36 0.07 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
April 1.34 1.418 1.42 1.36 0.07; | 30 40 $1.7 130 24-40 90.60 
nt May 1.34 1.42 1.42 1.36 0.08 75 30 92 0 60 -62 
tton cloth ana June 1.353 1.42 1.42 1.35 0.06 100 40 . 80 300 44 49 
” ’ as aiven on. this July 1 + 1.42} 1.42 1. 36} 0.08: 125 96 -O/ 
P ude the cotton process- tae 134 4s 134) ACETATE PROCESS 
( ttor waste pri es I ; . Denier Price Denier Price 8 
' 3 neha Sa . - 45 $1.20 100 $0.85 
wso wv ide the processing tan Silk y arns 55-63 ee es 120-125 a - - 
sic I ei ere Ear : oe 5 5 .67 - .70 
aren he pri €s On Vari Hosiery tram 5thd. Japan, 85% $2 27} S ar me 7 
is raw cottons do not include it. Hosiery tram, 5thd. crack XX. 78% 2.02} | CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS (TWISTED) 
60 ‘2spun silk 2.95 Den- Fila- Den- Fila- 
nae mania ier ment Price ier ment Price 
s RAYON WASTE 30 «= 24 $1.50 100, 75 $0.80-$0.90 
ee | Thread (for carretting) $0.15 7) 60 .95-$1.05 150 i112 .65- .75 
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